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PRELmDTABT CHAPTER. 

MuTABiLiTT is the appropriate motto of hnmamty ; 
for what are men but creatures of a day ; monarchsi 
but transient shadows of earthly greatness ; empireSi 
but passing events? Time, with more than eagle 
swiftness, hurls all things into the great bosom of 
Eternity. Futurity is dark and impenetrable, but 
the present is with us, and stilly more the past, 
teeming with vast records of human life, of rising 
and falling empires, bloody tales of extinguished 
armies and extirpated races of mankind, detailing the 
effects of the wild ambition of kings, emperors, 
sultans, themselyes but atoms, yet involving the whole 
mass in their career. 

Cowtrast is often the greatest source of pleasure to 

the mind; therefore do the citizens of this New 

World delight to revel in the scenes of the olden 

I* • 
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hemisphere, which wae in ftiU glory when this yast 
continent lay in nndiscovered obscnritj. 

Orientalism I Talisman to conjure up the shades 
of the very parents of our race, and of the old patri- 
archs of Israel, to array in picturesque and savage 
beauty llie vision of Arabian horsemen, flying steeds, 
vast encampments on arid plains, tribes of wandering 
Tartars, and almost to awaken the echoes of the 
clashing and bloodnstained scimitars of the desperate 
champions of the Orescent, the followers of the Pro- 
phet. And while there is a wall of iron between us 
and our future, the eventful record of by-gone times 
displays to us the development of all that was 
hidden to our ancestors. 

There is a great difference between the primitive 
condition of the human race and the effects which 
Time has produced upon that wonderful structure, 

Simplicity, almost childlike, seems to characterize 
the living mind of man in its embryo state, wlnle 
years of successive re-conceptions have continued to 
develop this noble emanation from the great spirit 
of the universe. 

But how deeply interesting to us, who are the 
embodiment of the more mature and experienced 
human wisdom, to look into the vast womb of the 
l^ast, and trace the growth of the great human foetus. 
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The iaq>]*e6S of the original condition of oar race 
is yet upon the nations of the East, and wonderfully 
do they still retain the habits and ideas of the ear- 
liest ages. 

How viyidly are the scenes of Biblical record ex- 
emplified in the every-day habits of the people, who, 
at the present time, dwell in those venerated conn- 
tries. The patriarchal family government, the flow- 
ing robes, even the very style of garment of which 
it is recorded — ^' They parted my raiment, and npon 
my vesture they cast lots," are one and all in daily 
use in the East. 

Our attention is peculiarly directed to the history 
of former ages, and the progress of different empires, 
by the events which mark the present course of 
time — ^for the great theme of the day is the Past and 
Future of Turkey, the very garden of the East, and 
the desired of all nations, upon whose shores has 
lately been poured the life-blood of thousands of 
valiant heroes, each and all members of the vast 
human family, whether known to us as Turks, Eus» 
sians, English, or French. 

There is an indefinable charm about all that 
relates to this land of the Orient. The position by 
nature, the variety of scenery, hill, valley, and imdu- 
lating plain ; the great streams which water its shores, 
and the rich productions of the soil, the ancient capi- 
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tal proudly towering from its Terdant hills, the key to 
two continents, with the ^' Ocean stream " for a high- 
way. The loyers of classic lore delight to realize the 
existence of ancient heroes, and the very homes of 
the demigods, as they tread its honored shores. 
Romance seems to be merged in reality, as the i»bed 
and tnrbaned Moslem, with stately step and medita- 
tive countenance, passes beneath your latticed case^ 
ment ; or the veiled lady and sable enntieh, with 
mysterious silence, stealthily glide along. Sultans, 
vezirs, pashas, grand muftis, sultanas, harems, and 
slaves, intriguing ulema and judges, so long envelop- 
ed in the mist of fancy, are, in modem days, to 
emerge into the sunlight of truth and civilization, and 
exhibit to the study of philanthropy, only the type of 
ancient usages and the actual scenes of every day life. 
Amid the votaries to superstition and fanaticism, side 
by side with the banner of the Cross, the followers of 
the Prophet, with the Crescent of the faithftil, will, 
henceforth, march through time into eternity, but 
known and read of all men. The door to the East 
stands open, and we may pass within the portal to 
study men and mannere, with their institutions, both 
social and political. 

Many attempts have been made to portray the 
actual and past condition of this Oriental empire, and 
as various have been the lights and shadows in which 
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it h«8 been pictured; some making the Osnuinli a 
paragon of humanity, and others again reducing him 
to a mere polypus on legs. 

^*' K those who are resident among us," obserres 
the editor of the "New York Herald," "cannot, 
after the lapse of years, always succeed in identifying 
themselyes with our ideas, it is not to be expected 
that writers at a distance, should be able to form a fair 
estimate of American society from such imperfect 
evidences as they have before them. We have seen 
how few foreign tourists have penetrated below the 
surface of things in their analysis of our social and 
political life." 

If these strictures of the " Herald " are just and true 
with reference to American and European countries 
in general, where there is such similarity, how much 
more applicable to our Oriental clirae ; for, consider- 
ing the peculiar form of government, and construction 
of society in Turkey, based, as they are, upon the 
Koran, traditional customs, and Oriental convention- 
alities, hitherto so inaccessible as well as incompre- 
hensible to strangers, it is, indeed, no matter of won- 
der that such heterogeneous portraits of Eastern men 
and manners have been promulgated to the world by 
travellers and bibliomanists. 

Language is the great vehicle of ideas, the bond 
of man with man, the " open sesame " to the spirit 
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of erery commimitjr — ^the record of the past^ the 
exponent of the present, and the foreteller of the 
future. But how few, even of modern savans, hare 
acquired a knowledge of the Oriental dialects, which 
are never used in Europe, and only called into 
exercise by researches into ancient chronicles. Even 
many who have long resided in the East, and whose 
daily and hourly contact with the inhabitants would 
seem to demand a mutual understanding, have lived 
and died in a stoical adherence to their own mother 
tongues. 

A French merchant, Mons. B., who had enjoyed 
the advantages of commerce in the East for twenty* 
five years, may be quoted as an example. Either 
considering his own superior civilization compromi* 
sed by such a condescension to barbarism, or unable 
to train his exclusively French organs to any other 
guise of speech, Mons. B.'s ideas and expressions 
were always in his mother tongue. When, there- 
fore, on a certain occasion, his Turkish porter excited 
his displeasure, he poured out his indignation in pure 
Gallic, which lost much of its intended effect upon 
his employ^, who could not imagine the cause of his 
master's agitation and vehemence, and ventured to 
ask an explanation of a bystander. ^^ What f said 
the irritated Frenchman, ^'does the stupid fellow 
mean to say that having been with me for the past 
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fiye^and^twenty yean, he doeB not yet nnderBtaiid 
French}" <^ Mashallah 1" responded the astoniBhed 
Turk, ^^ Uj master, who has been here so long a time, 
why can he not scold me in Turkish ?" 

Emergencies are constantly oQcnrring, and aa inter- 
pret^i3 cannot be omnipresent, ridionlona mignndei^ 
standings are often the results. 

The complacent French and English seem to think 
their respectiye languages universal, and upon. their 
arrival in the East, address the people accordingly, 
who can only look and listen, and strain their senses 
for one &mOiar word or phrase ; sometimes the sim- 
plest expression, through some euphonious resem- 
blance, may convey an opposite meaning, or even a 
flattering compliment be mistaken for a victimizing 
oath. 

A party of French naval officers, one day visited 
the shoe bazaar, and were attracted by the beauty of 
the collection of a certain merchant The author 
happening to be present, officiated as interpreter for 
them, and advised the merchant to display all his 
best specimens of embroidered slippers, so that the 
gentlemen soon had an innumerable variety before 
them. But one of them yet unsatisfied, with a spirit 
of independence, took a slipper in his hand, and 
showing it to the merchant, said, ^^ Beaucoup mienx, 
beaacoup mieux, Efendi." The grave merchant 
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instead of replying, turned all of a sadden pale intk 
rage, and gathering np his embroidered wares, merei' 
lessly consigned them to the recesses of his shop, and 
bestowing npon these insolent giaroors a most genu- 
ine Turkish benediction, ordered them to qnit his 
premises instanter. Bewildered at the singular con- 
duct of the merchant, I inquired as to the cause of 
his sudden irritation. <^ What 1 did you not hear the 
impudent rascal say, hohonm/u^e f^ said tiie 
enraged Turk ; an expression too unfit for ears polite 
to be translated into English, though sometimes heard 
in the purlieus of the Five Points. I attempted to 
explain, but in yain ; tiie Turkish was unmistakable, 
so thought the shoe-merchant, who insisted liiat they 
had at least learned that much of the language of tiie 
country. 

Thus, with entire ignorance of the language, 
thoroughly impregnated with the prejudices of a 
European education, the foreigner looks only upon 
tiie surbce of things, and comprehends nothing, 
where the simplest habits of life and etiquette are 
diametrically opposed to his preconceived ideas. 

The Osmanli would stare with astonishment at the 
presumption with which a Frank uncovered his head 
in his august presence; while the exquisite of the 
heoMrmonde would be lost in wonder to see his Oriental 
rival enter his presence withovi shoes, and seat him' 
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flrif on the sofa with his feet carefallj concealed 
beneath him ; thus only oonfonning to the ancient 
etiquettes of the Bible, for Moses was not commanded 
to nncoTer his head, but to put off his shoes. At 
least, some of the Oriental forms of politeness have 
antiquity as their origiQ, and the sanction of many 
generations ; bnt for the varying code of western 
manners, where can we look, save to the capricious 
tastes of the passing times. 

Thus are the simplest habits of life reversed, and 
what is excessive rudeness to the one, may be the 
essence of politeness to the other. Yery frequently 
these contrary customs are the source of ludicrous 
mistakes. 

As we were walking one day with a friend, a sailor 
from the English fleet accidentally dropped his pocket- 
handkerchief. The gentleman regretting that the 
worthy tar should meet with such a loss, hailed him, 
at the same time beckoning with his hand a la 
Turgue^ which is done by extending the arm and 
moving the fingers with the palm downwards, or just 
in the same manner as would here be done to imply 
a more distant removal. 

A police officer happening to be at no great dis- 
tance, the sailor, on looking back, understood 
quite naturally my friend's movement as a signal for 
him to make his escape, and accordingly took to his 
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heals with the greatest rapidity^, leaving my com- 
panion in atter amazement I endeavored to explain 
to him the reason of the Bailor's eondnct, hy show- 
ing him tiie genuine Enropean style of beclowing, by 
reveimng the hand and moving the np-tomed fore- 
finger back and forth. His astonished him the 
more, since that motion is equivalent, in Tnrkey, to 



that comical American gesture of placing the thtunb 
on the tip end of the noae, and extending the fingers. 
Una things which are in themselves trifles, may 
lead or mislead to mighty resalts, and can only be 
appreciated when circamstances call them into 
action. Herefore notbitig but actnal nativity and 
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education among the people, with the enlarged TiewB 
which are acquired by a residence in European conn- 
tries, can enable an individual to judge and appre- 
ciate the peculiar institutions of Turkey. 

The author presents himself to the American pub- 
lic a native of Constantinople, and of Armenian 
parentage, with the hope that he may be able to un- 
fold some new phases of Turkey and Orientalism, 
which may tend to remove any unfounded preju- 
dices, and enlighten their minds with regard to the 
real and existing state of his country. 

In order to attain a just and correct idea of the 
present state of Turkey and its probable future, it is 
most essential to take a cursory glance at the origin 
cff the nation, its religion, government, civil laws, 
social condition, and domestic relations, which are 
the elements of nationality. In so doing, the writer 
ham carefdily avoided all partiality, and endeavored 
to display the truth, simply, and nothing but the 
truth, invested with the garb of a peculiar nationality, 
and only adorned with the poetry of Oriental tastes 
and habits as they actually exist 
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INncBHB md Esstcfm pioverbs haye often a deop 
and sigmficatiTe meaning under a simple simile. 
They say, ^a neighbor's chicken has alwajs so 
mireal a magnitude in ooTetons ejes, that it sweUs 
in its proportions even to the sixe of a gooeel" 

Hnman nature has in reality undergone but few 
changes since it descended npon this pUmet. The 
simplest shepherds and the richest sovereigns have 
been alike swayed by the demon of envy. The earth 
no sooner became the inheritance of man, than its 
treasures excited the desire of appropriation in his 
breast Mine and thine were the eariiest appella- 
tives between man and lus brother. 

AU-bonntifol Nature provided a peipetnal feast to 
their physical wants, in her Inxnriant offerings, ready 
for nse, without toil or labor. The flocks of the early 
pastoral days wandered from field to field, along with 
their shepherd kings. Ample was the territory as 
they forsook the soil when winter chilled, and roam- 
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ed to summer dimes exempt from care. Simple in 
their tastes, they grew and multiplied until they 
became mighty nations. But the monarchs of the 
animal world, the kings of the forests, could not 
brook any inroads upon their dominions, and self- 
defence awoke man's ingenuity, and armed him with 
the war-club, the unerring stone and sling, the 
quivering arrow, and pointed javelin. The practised 
hand, thus trained in vanquishing the roariiaig lion, 
easily turned against his neighbor man, and the 
stronger prevailed in the usurpation of coveted 
territories. 

Thus war, in the absence of the arts of modem 
civilization became the sole aim of these wandering 
tribes. Alliances were sometimes formed for mutual 
protection, and territories were ever changing 
masters. The primitive belief that the soil was 
common property, and that occupancy gave the only 
title to possession, induced them to trespass upon the 
neighboring territories. This same principle eidsts 
even at this present day among some of the people of 
the East, of whom the tribe of Yuriicks is well known 
in Turkey, traversing the whole dominion of Asia 
Minor, according to the climate they desire to find. 

Passing by the days of Biblical History and the 
ancient pedigree of the Arabians, we will observe the 
first appearance of the Turks on the pages of history. 
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As early as the ninth century, a small hnt adven 
tnroiLS band of Scythians, known as the Torkomans, 
impelled either by famine or hostility, crossed the 
Caspian Mountains, and invaded the Armenian terri- 
tories. 

Although they were bravely repulsed, still the 
prosperous condition of the country was too alluring 
for them to give up all hope of its ultimate conquest, 
they therefore continued to harass the inhabitants by 
their incessant incursions. 

In the middle of the eleventh century, a vigorous 
attempt was made, under the command of Toghrul 
Bey, a gi*andson of Seljuk, one of the principal fami- 
lies of Tartary^ with an army of one hundred 
thousand men, who ravaged twenty-four of its 
provinces. 

Toghrul, already so distinguished by his valor, now 
embraced Islamism, and thus added to the thirst of 
conquest, the ardor of the religion of the Prophet. 
Another more desperate sally was made with redou- 
bled force, which met with similiar discomfiture. 

Fourteen years after, the infuriated Tartars collect- 
ing an army of no less than three hundred thousand 
men, renewed their assaults. 

Armenia was at this time not only harassed on all 
sides by Greeks, Saracens, and Persians, but rent by 
the internal dissensions of its own princes ; so that it 
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now fell a prey to Toghml, who massacred, in cold 
blood, 140,000 of the inhabitants, carrying numy also 
into captivity. 

The most flourishing provinces in dae time were 
added to the conquests of the Turkomans, by Alf-am- 
lan the nephew and successor of Toghrul. Their 
empire was greatly extended by the son of Alf-arslan, 
Melik-Shah, and was subsequently divided among 
three branches of the house of Seljuk. Suleyman, the 
third in descent from Melik-Shah, was the first Tork- 
oznan prince who governed Asia Minor. 

Er-Toghml, or Orthogrul, the son of Suleyman, 
having by his assistance on a certain occasion, secur- 
ed a victory to Ali-ed-din, the sultan of Babylon, 
Ejuti-Hissar in Bithynia, was bestowed upon him, 
and there he settled with his family, which consisted 
of three sons. Osman, the eldest son and successor of 
his father, Orthogrul, was left by the death of Ali-ed- 
diu, the ally of his father, without a rival in the 
government of Syria ; he was accordingly proclaimed 
sultan. 

In the year 1,300 he made Neapolis the capital of 
his dominions, and from thence is dated the founda- 
tion of the present Ottoman empire. 

Osman was so distinguished by his conquests, and 
became so endeared to his subjects, that ever since 
his time, the appellation of Osmanlis has been 
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adopted by them ; and the word !Ptirky or Tark, so 
indiscriminately applied to them by the Europeans, 
is not only inappropriate, but of a diaagreeaWe signi- 
fication, for it is only used among themselres as an 
epithet of opprobrium. 

• In the twenty-sixth year of his reign, Osman took 
the cily of Broossa, in Asia Minor, which his son 
Orkhan, who succeeded him, made the capital of his 
dominions. The desire, however, to possess the city 
of Stamboul, was transferred with increasing ardor 
from sultan to sultan ; but the glory of its conquest 
was reserved for Mohammed U. 

The effeminate condition of the Greeks favored Ms 
design ; for out of a population of 200,000 men, there 
were scarcely 8,000 ready to defend their capital ; 
and on the 29th of May, 1468, Constantinople fell 
into the hands of the Osmanlis, or descendants of 
Osman, who have held it in possession until the 
present day. 

It is evident that the Osmanlis are the descendants 
of the Scythians, or one of the Tartar tribes ; bat 
who those Scythians originally were, may be 
questioned. 

m 

A very curious, but plausible theory is advanced 
by some persons, that the Tartars are of the Jewish 
race. Tarat-har or Tartar, in the Syrian language, 
signifies the renmcmt of apecfple. 
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Now, in the second book of Kings, it is recorded 
that the Eang of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah 
and Habor, by the river of Qozan in the cities of the 
Medes. This was about 720 years before Christ. 

Medea is situated near the Caspian Sea ; possessed 
entirely by these Tartars. 

The names which are given to their principal cities, 
are the same as were common among the Jews. For 
instance, the capital of Tartary is called Semerkand ; 
which is a corruption of Samaryan, very similar to 
Samaria. There are, moreover, many relics of anti- 
quity in this city, which bear undeniable evidences 
of having been Jewish monuments. They have also 
another town called Jericho, a Mount Sion and a 
Mount Tabor, with a river Yordon or Jordan. 

They are divided into ten tribes, bearing names 
similar to the ancient patriarchs of Israel. 

They are under one government, but avoid all inter- 
marriages ; which was also a peculiar observance of 
the Jews. There is also a great similarity between 
the Tartar and the Hebrew languages. The degen- 
eracy of their language, may be attributed to the 
fact, that they were long captives in a strange land, 
and removed from all intercourse with more enlight- 
ened nations. 

The Tartars have ever been known to observe the 

2 
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Jewish rites of worsliip and circnmcision, and thej 
traditionally boast themselyes to be descended from 
those Israelites, who, conquering their conquerors, 
became possessed of all the temtories by the Cas- 
pian Sea. Indeed, Timonr-link or Tamerlane the 
Great, is said to have proudly asserted, that he was 
descended in a direct line from the tribe of Dan. 

From these facts, it seems very probable that the 
people known as the Tartars, are the ten lost tribes 
of the Jews; and it is historically certain, that the 
founders of the present Turkish Empire, are descen- 
danjis of these Tartars. 



CHAPTER III. 

BBUGIOK. 
FlYB HUIirDBED AND Birrr-KmB TBAB8 aftoT OhriBt, 

Mohammed the prophet was bom at Mecca, where 
his immediate ancestors had for many years enjoyed 
a sort of regal and priestly authority over the Oaaba 
or Temple of the Arabians, which, for at least seren 
hundred years, had been the shrine of adoration for 
the worshippers of the sun, moon, and stars. 

His family was considered the most illustrious, 
among the tribes of the Arabs, so that he was bom 
to distinction. 

The early loss of his parents left him an orphan, 
under the care of his uncle Abu-Taleb, who paid 
little attention to his nephew. 

At the early age of twelve years, he was initiated 
into the mysteries of Eastern commerce, as he jour- 
neyed with his uncle through Syria, to Bassora and 
Damascus. But the contemplatiye mind of this 
youth, destined to become the Prophet of his country, 

IT 
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gathered into its fructifying soil the tenets of the 
religions faith of the Christians, which were more 
congenial to his spirit than the idolatries of his own 
people. 

The Arabs too, were anticipating the birth of a 
Messiah of their own, who was to descend from the 
sacred guardians of the Oaaba; so that circumstances 
seemed to point out to the precocious youth, this road 
to greatness. 

Well bom, of insmuating manners and graceful 
address, noble and majestic in appearance, Moham- 
med became the object of affection to the wealthy 
widow Khatijeh, who married him, and thus riches 
were added to his facilities. 

. The great crowd of pilgrims who assembled in 
Mecca, afforded the Prophet constimt occasions for 
the discussion of various systems of religious faith, 
until Mohammed resolved to announce himself as 
the completion of the revelation of God to tlie Jews 
and Christians — the predicted by Moses and Christ, 
who coming after them, should be the greatest of all 
the prophets. 

To the idolatrous Arabs he proclaimed one God, 
omnipotent and imperishable; to the Christians he 
revived the unity of their Maker, and recalled to the 
Jews the Jehovah, whose worship they had so cor- 
rupted. 
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The confasion of the Asiatic states, rent with ware, 
tnmnlts and heresies, wonderfully favored the spread 
of Mohammedanism, even beyond the warmest 
anticipations of the Prophet. 

Arming himself with the sword, and promising the 
joys of paradise to every soldier of the Orescent who 
shonld die on the battle-field, he led on this wonder- 
ful prodigy of a religious faith, conquering and to 
conquer. 

At this day there are no less than 200,550,000 
Mahommedans ! The Koran, or the written^ is the 
compendium of the faith, practice and civil laws of 
Mussulmans, ingeniously compiled by their great 
Arabian Prophet, and is styled by the Faithful, The 
Light of God, Sole Guide to Paradise, Divine Direc- 
tor to Heavenly Glories, and in common parlance, 
The Eternal Word — Kdcrnm-Kad/im. They acknow- 
ledge the divine origin of the Pentateuch, the Psalms 
of David, and the four Gospels, and upon these books, 
with the Koran, their oaths are taken. 

The Koran declares, " Verily the true religion in 
the sight of God is Islam," which is the proper name 
of the Mohammedan faith, and it signifies resignation 
or submission to the service and commands of God. 
It consists of two principles, Imcm or Faith, and 
Dm. Beligion or Practice. 
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DfAH OB FAITH. 

The great article of Faith is called Salcmxtj and is 
expressed in these words : 

''Larlllah, HI- Allah, Mohammed Bessool-UUah.'' 
There is no God, but God, and Mahommed is the 
Apostle of God. 

They deny the doctrine of the Trinity, although 
they acknowledge the attributes of God, his great- 
ness, goodness, justice, omnipresence, omniscience, 
and incomprehensibility. Christ is acknowledged to 
have been a prophet greater than Moses, but inferior 
to Mohammed. He is styled the Word of God, J5!a2a97»- 
UUakj in their writings, supposed to have been mir- 
aculously conceived by the Virgin Mary, but not of 
divine origin. The craci&don they regard as incon- 
sistent with the justice of Gtod ; to yield up so mighty 
a prophet, endowed with power to work miracles, 
and raise the dead, a victim to the unbelieving Jews, 
they deem incompatible with divine supremacy, and 
even say, that when Ohrist was led out to die, he 
was, invisibly to his persecutors, transported into 
heaven, Judas the betrayer being substituted in his 
stead. No terrors of eternal punishment in a fdtnre 
state distract the unfaithful Moslems, all of whom 
will, in due time, expiate their offences and be ad- 
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mitted to happiness. IVo angele are supposed to 
attend them through life and in death. One white, 
glorious and commiserate; the other black, severe, 
and croeL 

There will also be a last judgment, when a tremen* 
dons trumpet will shake the earth to atoms. God will 
judge all men. Moses, Christ, and Mohammed, wUl 
appear at the head of their respective followers, as 
intercessors. And Gain will lead the immense mul- 
titude of the damned, who are doomed to suffer till 
their sins are cancelled, when they will take their 
seats in Paradise; while Hell, the Devil, and bis 
wicked angels, will be suddenly annihilated. 

A narrow bridge, fine as a hair, called Surat^ liea 
over the region of the damned. The righteous, up- 
held by their guardian angels, pass over safely ; 
while the guilty fall down into awful flames and 
torture, doomed to quaff nothing but " boiling water, 
until their bowels burst 

Paradise is above the seventh heaven, near the 
throne of God. A vast and beautifiil region, with 
palaces of gold and gardens of perpetual delight, in 
the midst of which is the tree of happiness. Tuba, 
whose roots are in' the palace of the Prophet, but 
whose branches, loaded with luscious fruits and all 
kinds of meats prepared for food, silken robes and 
caparisoned steeds, will extend to the dwelling of 
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every true believer. Sofflj murmiiring foantainB, 
coolhig shades and grottoes, mountains of sparkling 
diamonds, and golden trees, will adorn the gardens of 
delight, while the ravishing honris of these enchant- 
ing regions, will be blessed with perpetual youth and 
virginity. 

The most insignificant of the Taithful will have a 
retinue of 80,000 servants and 72 wives, of the 
sweetily odoriferous damsels, created of pure mnsk, in 
addition to the companions of his earthly sojonm. 
Delicious streams of wine, milk, and honey, wiB 
flow on perpetually ; balmy zephyrs will pervade the 
atmosphere ; the very physical excretions of the true 
believers will be but odoriferous exhalations. 

While the senses are thus ravished with delights, 
the most excelling of all their beatific visions will be 
the presence of Allah, which is beyond the power of 
language to describe. 

Fatalism is a characteristic item in the Moliam- 
medan creed. 

They believe that whatever happens is pre-ordain- 
ed by the Omniscient, which article of faith is des- 
ignated Kdder or predestination. But the doctrine 
of "free-agency" the IradeyirJiiseeyi or the "lesser 
will," is also in their creed. Hence every one is bound 
to exert himself to his utmost; and it is onlv when he 
fails, that he resigns himself calmly and philosophi- 
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cally to his disappointment, saying leader^ or it is 
my fate. 

The following legend may perhaps serve to illus- 
trate the spirit of Oriental Fatalism : 

Half-way across the Bosphoms, and between Ser- 
aglio Point and Scntari, in Asia, is the renowxii^ 
Kiz-Konlessi, or the Maiden's Tower. It was pre- 
dicted that the beantiM daughter of a certain sultan 
would meet with an early death, from the bite of a 
serpent. Contrary to prediction, her father hoped to 
avert her fate, by placing her in a situiation inaccesmi- 
ble to those reptiles. As he revolved the subject in 
his mind, from the windows of the Seraglio, his eye 
rested on the rock in the stream, where he immedi- 
ately ordered a tower to be erected, and thither the 
unhappy princess was conveyed and immured in her 
island home. 

But who can resist the decrees of Fate f 

Bin 4|ahd etsen na-murad^ 
0]maz moukadderden ziyad^. 



You may do your utmost, 
But you cannot conquer Fate. 



Scutari, fruitfiil in vineyards, and far-famed for its 
delicious grapes, was destined to furnish the venom, 
which poisoned the crimson tide in the veins of the 
beautiful sultana; for a basket of Scutari grapes 
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concealed the viper^ which was the inrtmment in the 
hand of Fate, and the fulfillment of the prophecy. 

It is, doubtless, in the recollection of many of the 
citizens of New York, that a short time ago an indi- 
yidoal passing by Wallack's Theatre was suddenly 
kUl^d by the falling of the flag-staff from the top of the 
building. This sad occurrence was not the result of 
carelessness or temerity, but purely accidental ; and 
would also be termed in Turkey Jcaza or accident 
Yet why the accident should have happened to this 
uidiYidual more than to any other of the hundreds of 
pesreons who passed the same spot — Mohammedan 
doctrine would simply answer, ^^it was his kaderor 
predestination." To mourn, therefore, for the dead, 
or complain against misfortune, woxdd by them be 
esteemed a grievous sin, as though censuring the 
Almighty, without whose knowledge ^^ not a sparrow 
fialleth to the ground." 

It is not Fatalism that makes the Mohammedan 
indifferent to casualties, but his exaggerated and mis- 
conceived ideas of his religious obligations; for 
human imperfectibility is as prominent an article of 
their creed as Fatalism, and even induces a disposi- 
tion to avoid self-improvement either intellectually 
or externally. Perfection being the attribute of the 
Deity, it is unbecoming in his creatures to assert, in 
any form whatever, their capabilities of approxima- 
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tion to snoh a condition. While, then, their minds 
repose in the simplicity of innate ideas, they even 
seek imperfection in the investitore of their bodies. 
They will rend their garments so as to mar their 
completeness, assume an air of general slovenliness, 
or studiously clip the corner of a sheet of paper to 
destroy its regular uniformity. 

It is, then, most erroneous to suppose that the doc- 
trine of Fatalism is so antagonistic to civilization in 
the East, as it implies resignation to the Divine will, 
and by no means impedes active personal exertion. 
But in reality it is the seeming propriety of human 
imperfection, in contradistinction to the Divine ex- 
cellence, which has hitherto maintained a spirit of 
indifTerence to progressive improvement. While an 
entire submission to the coui'se of events, as preor- 
dained and predestined by the Omniscient, prevents 
all restless anxiety, and calms the repinings of the 
heart-broken and weary, this more truly fatal and 
false notion of inferiority, only leaves the immortal 
mind in a sort of embryo state, lest, perchance, there 
should be any assimilation to the great Supreme 
Essence, from which it is but an emanation, or the 
spark should glow with the brightness of the fire from 
which it has been wafted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

8E0TABIANISM. 

Bbsides the Koran, there are other sacred and 
traditional books called the Son/nah^ the productions 
of Abubekir, Omer, and Osman, the successors of the 
Prophet. The ancient caliphs of Egypt and Babylon 
have also added their own. These books have nume- 
rous commentaries upon them, which constitute the 
principal part of the Mohammedan literature, and 
have been the source of much dissension. Sectarian- 
ism, therefore, prevails among the Mussulmans as in 
every part of the world. We will only mention those 
sects with whom the traveller in the East is apt to 
come in contact. 

The principal schism which divides the Mohamme- 
dan nation is that of the Siinnees and the Sheyees. 

The Sunnees are the* orthodox party, and believe in 
the traditions attributed to the Prophet and his suc- 
cessors, and are strict in all their observances. 
Whereas the Sheyees reject all traditions and are 
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strict legitimistB, adhering to Aali, who married Uie 
Prophet's daughter, as the rightfal encceesor, and 
rendering their homage to his deecendaats. 

The Tarks are all Sunnees, and the Persians Shey- 
eea, the one is more fanatical, the other more superBtx- 



tione, and as the difference between them is small, so I 

is their mutual hatred proportionably intense. | 

The Sunnees repudiate Aali, the infallible director 
of the Sheyees, who, in their tnm, decapitate the repre- 
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sentatives of the Prophet, Abubekir, Omer, and 
Osman in effigy. For they erect these persons in 
sngar at their festivals, and when merry over their 
wine, cut the respected friends of Mohammed into 
pieces and actually drink them in sedation. 

The Turks elevate the sacred color, green, to their 
b^ads and turbans with the greatest respect, but in 
contradistinction, the Persians choose this hue for 
their shoes, trowsers, and every other disrespectftil 
itee their ingenuity can devise. When the one 
shaves, the other does not, and scorns the thorough 
ablutions of his rival. Indeed no matter how or 
ifirhat, so it be vice versa. 

Most ingeniolis and vituperative are their mutual 
curses. ^^ May your fatigued and hated soul, when 
damned to Berzah (purgatory), find no more rest 
than a Giavour's hat enjoys upon earth." Doubtless 
aUuding to the peculiar custom of the Franks in 
oncovering their head in saluting, and the wear and 
tear that head-gear has to undergo. "May yonr 
transmuted soul become in hell a hackney as8> for 
the Jews themselves to ride about on," and many 
such emphatic compliments are the height of fashion 
among the zealous adherents of each adverse party. 

Not only in the West, but in the East, 

** ^Tis strange there should such difference be, 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.^ 
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Apart from the foregoing^ the very meaning of the 
word Islam, or resignation to the service and com- 
mands of God, has been a source of much disser- 
tation and dissension, and has produced a variety 
of sects, of which the Hanefees, Mevlevees, Kifa- 
yees, and Abdals, are the most noted in Turkey. 
The Hanefees are the contemplative philosophers, 
Oriental spiritualists or transcendentalists ; and to 
this class the sultan and the principal part of the 
people belong. The Mevlevees are the dancing or 
whirling dervishes, and they may therefore be consi- 
dered ajs the Oriental Shakers. Their object is prac- 
tical resignation to God, which state of mind they 
think they attain, by whirling round and round until 
their senses are lost in the dizzy motion. 

They conform to the general tenets and obseis 
vances, but their form of worship is peculiar. 

Their religious edifices are called Tekkes, which. 
are open every Tuesday and Friday, and are.frch 
quently visited by the sultan and Europeans in gen- 
eral. 

A large square space, which is surrounded by a 
circular railing, constitutes the scene of their ritual, 
or ceremonies. A gallery occupies three sides of the 
building, in which is the latticed apartment of the 
sultan, and the place for the Turkish ladies. 

In every mosque, and here also, there is a niche 
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opposite the entntnce, called the Mihrab, vliicli indi- 
cates the directioii of Mecca. The walls are adorned 
with entablatures, ornamented with versea from the 
Eorac, and with ciphers of saltans, and mottoi^ in 



memory of other benevolent individuals, who have 
endowed the Tekk6- 

The Sheikh, or leader of the community, Mta in 



front of the Ifihrabj on an Angora goatHStkin, or a 
carpet; attended by two of his disciples. 

An attenuated old man, with a visage furrowed and 
withered by time, bronzed by many snccessive snns, 
his long and grizzly beard witnessing to the ravages 
of age, while his prominent eyes sparkling like 
lightnings amid the surrounding darkness, are the 
only symbols of animation or life, in his worn-out 
frame. 

The dervishes, as they enter, make a low obeisance 
with folded hands to this patron saint, with an air 
of mystic veneration, and take their stand with 
their faces towards Mecca. The old sheikh arises, 
and presiding over the assembly commences the 
services. 

Their peculiar head-gear, called dhke^ of thick 
brown felt, in the shape of a sugar loaf, and long and 
flowing robes of varied hues, make them seem like 
fantastic representations of some other sphere, par- 
ticularly, when they commence the slow and mea- 
sured prostrations of Mussulman worship. 

Prayers being over, each dervish doffs his mantle, 
and appears in a long white fustanella, trailing the 
polished floor, and of innumerable folds, with a 
tightly fitting vest of the same pure color. 

They now defile two by two before the sheikh, who 
extending his hand towards them, seems to diffuse a 
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flnrt of magnatiun, vhidi irradiates every connte- 
naoce. 

Aa they etand immoTable, the wild and thrilling 
music slowly perradee every sense, nntil suddenly one 
of the number extends his arms, and begins to revolve 
noiselessly, with slow and measured step. The folds 
of his ample skirt now gradually open like the win^ 



of a bird, and with the swiftness of his motion, 
expand, until the dervish only appears like the cen- 
tre of a whirlwind. The rest are all alike in motion, 
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ariDB extended^ eyes half dosed as in a dream, the 
head inclined on one side, they move round and 
round to the measured time of the music, as if float- 
ing in ecstasy. 

The calm and unimpassioned chief, with slow and 
stealthy step, wanders among their evolutions. Sud- 
denly they cease, and march around the circle. The 
music increases its measure, and the dervishes again 
commence their giddy motions ; old and young seem 
to be in a visionary rhapsody. Perhaps transported 
in the bewildering whirl to the regions of the blest, 
they languish with rapture in the arms of the houris 
of Paradise ; or lose their earthly senses amid the 
glories which surround the throne of Allah ; till sud- 
denly they stand transfixed, their outspread and 
snowy drapery folding around them like the marble 
investment of an antique statue. 

They are all prostrated, exhausted by their ecsta- 
sies, and immovable, until the sheikh recalls them to 
the realities of time by his holy benediction, when 
they slowly rise again, compass the building, and 
enveloping themselves with their cast-off mantles, 
silently disappear. 
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HOWLING DERVISHES. 



Thebu is aa intoxication in the very motions of the 
■whirling dervishes, but the horrible ceremonies of the 
'Ri&iyees are really dutressing to the beholder. 



A long, empty hall, mnch like that of the Inqaisi- 
tion, as its walla are adorned by an infinite variety 
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of umtrnments of torture, constitateB their temple of 
worship. 

The fanatical disciples of this sect assemble every 
Thursday at their Tekke, which is in Scutari, and 
after the performance of the usual ritual of the Mus- 
suhnans, commence their ceremonies by ranging 
themselves along the three sides of the apartment 
and within the balustrade, which serves to separate 
them from the spectators. 

Their sheikh takes his stand before the Mihrab 
facing the assembly, and three or four of the mem- 
bers furnishing themselves with'instruments of music 
place themselves in the centre of the hall. 

The performance then begins, by a monotonous 
chant, accompanied with music, and the waving of 
their heads to and fro, which seems to create a sym- 
pathetic vertigo in the Mussulman bystanders — ^for 
they often are irresistibly drawn into the ranks. 

By degrees, the motion increases, the chant grows 
louder, and their countenances become livid, and 
their lungs seem to expand with the noise and excite- 
ment 

The line becomes a solid phalanx as they place 
their arms on each other's shoulders, and withdraw- 
ing a step, suddenly advance with a tremendous and 
savage yell, Allah — Allah — Allah — hool which 
divine appellative is to be repeated a thousand times 
uninterruptedly 



This strenuous effort renders them perfectly hideous, 
their very eyes seem ready to start from their 
sockets, and their lips foam as the inspiration possesees 
them. Thus retreating and springing forward, they, 
each time, with increasing energy, renew their invo- 
cations of Allah, Allah, Allah, hoo I until the dis- 
tinctness of their articuhition is lost, and their excla- 
mation becomes, in reality a complete howl, as if 
proceeding from a pack of enraged dogs — ^thus merit- 
ing the sobriquet of the " Howling Dervishes.'' 

The movements and cries increase in swiftness 
until a mist of dust pervades the dim apartment, and 
the wild and pale enthusiasts, drenched with perspi- 
ration, seem like fantastic demons in the realms of 
discord. Suddenly some of them, stripped to their 
waists, rush forward and seizing the poignards and 
stilettoes, commence a wild, infuriated dance, jump- 
ing, leaping, and lacerating themselves — ^fixing the 
weapons into the hollow of their cheeks, and twisting 
th^m round and round, as if on pivots, until, exhaust* 
ed from exertion, they fall to the ground in a spas- 
modic fit. 

" Only to show with how amall pain, 
The Bores of fiuth are cured again." 

Now the enthusiastic mothers approach, and cast 
their children before the presiding sheikh, who, a^ 
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they lie extended hefore him, deliberately plants his 
heavy feet upon their frail bodies, and so stands for 
some seconds. Old men and maidens, lay them- 
selves low before this saint, who ia supposed to 
be by this time so inspired as to have a miracalons 
power of expressing all ailments and maladies from 
the hnman frame, and to have become so etherealized 
by the ecstatic ceremonies as to lose all Iiis specific 
gravity. 



The Ahdah include the various classes of the stoics, 
who generally pretend to a total renunciation of 
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all worldly comforts. Sometimes clothed in the 
coarsest garments, and again half naked, and even 
with lacerated bodies, they wander through the 
Mohammedan dominions, a miserable set of frantic, 
idle, and conceited beggars. They may, in fact, be 
considered the " commnnists " of the East, who de- 
spising honest pursuits, live upon the community at 
large. 

They commit the worst extravagances under the 
pretence of heavenly raptures, and are even sup- 
posed to be divinely inspired. Idiots and fools are 
esteemed by the Mohammedans as the favorites of 
Heaven ; their spirits are supposed to have deserted 
their earthly tenements, and to be holding converse 
with angels, while their bodies still wander about 
the earth. 

It would be wearisome to go into further details ; 
for infinite is the diversity of the orthodox theolo- 
gies of the Mohammedans, with the 235 articles of 
the creed, on which all the doctors of divinity differ ; 
hopeless must be the task of the student to surmount 
the commentaries of the 280 canonical authors, not 
to mention the innumerable heretical tenets of other 
sects, which must be studied to be controverted. 

Verily we would suggest the recipe of a certain 
MoUa^ who must have given up in dire despair, 
" Whenever you meet with an infidel, abuse him 

3 
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with all your might, and no one will doubt jon are a 
stannch believer." 

As long as war and its exciting scenes occnpied 
the restless minds of the Arabs, there was no time 
for reHgiouB or party intrigae. The simple " La 
niah-Hlallah," satisfied the momentary breathings 
of their souls heavenward. 

The turmoil of their life, the gUtter of their arms 
and dreadfal carnage of all infidels, sufSced to ease 
their fancy, and satisfy the thirst for excitement 

It was as they wiped their blood-stained scimitars, 
and during the reaction which comparative peace and 
luxury created, that their minds, free from more sub- 
stantial food and activity, sought greater refinement 
of spirituality. 

In the absence of the real, the speculative began 
to grow, until Imams and Ulema found that they 
could turn the tide of human afiairs to their own 
advantage, by exciting polemical and theological cobt 
troversies. 

A comparative study of the niceties of Mussulman 
doctrine, and hair-breadth distinctions with those of 
more refined and enlightened creeds, while it displays 
many and striking similarities, only illustrates, with 
startling vividness, the time worn maxim, that ^' there 
is nothing new under the sun." 



CHAPTER V. 

DIN OR PRAOTIOB OF RELIGION. 

THEj^m, or Practice of Religion, comprises ablution, 
prayer, alms, fasting, and a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

AMution. — ^Bathing, and various forms of ablutions, 
were practised long before the time of Mohammed ; 
but he has incorporated cleanliness with his religion, 
until his followers seem to regard water as not only 
possessed of virtue to cleanse the pollutions of their 
bodies, but as purifying their souls from the contam- 
ination of sin. Therefore, fountains are always to be 
found in the neighborhood of all the mosques, in 
every part of the city and its suburbs, and on the 
highways — ^for they never omit this preliminary to 
their devotions, which includes washing the face, 
hands, and feet ; and when they happen to be in the 
desert, where no water can be obtained, sand is sub- 
stituted. Indeed, the same ablutions are so essential, 
that their observance is invariably required of the 
faithful, before the administration of an oath. 
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Praiyen. Five times a day the HassalmaDs are 
snmmoDed to prajer bj the irmezsin. 
Early in the momiiig, jnst before the ena is above 



the horizon, the ezan resounds throngh the still 
atmosphere, from the aiiy balcony of the tapering 
MinaTe. 
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The Muezzin^ covering Ub ears with hie hands, as 

if to exclude all terrestial sound, turns his face 
towards Mecca, and chants with musical cadence, the 
beautiful Arabic formula. Allah, ikber I Allah ikber ! 
&c., great God! great God! there is no God, but 
God! I attest that Mohammed is the apostle of God! 
Oh, Great Kedeemer ! Oh ! Ruler of the universe 1 
great God ! great God ! there is no God but Otod 1" 
and he slowly moves round the balcony, as if address- 
ing the inhabitants of all parts of the world. 

Those who catch the echoes of the holy call, 
exclaim with solemn earnestness, "There is no power, 
no strength but in God Almighty." 

Again, when the hour of noon seems to indicate 
a moment of repose to the v/ork-day world, the ezan 
summons all thoughts and aspirations to the great 
God. At three o'clock in the afternoon, at sunset, 
and finally at nine o'clock, the call resounds ere they 
prepare for sleep. 

How beautiful thus to note the passage of time, to 
look thus from earth to heaven, to forget for a 
moment all worldly cares, and breathe out a soul 
aspiration towards a better land. 

Those who happen to be near a mosque, enter it 
for the purpose of performing their devotions; others 
are in their own houses ; and many prostrate them- 
selves by the wavside ; or even on board the daily 
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steamer^. The mosqaes are always open, and there 
is an Imam who presides over the devotions. 

The iixterior of a mosque, is as simple as that of 
any Protestant church. The only ornaments seen are 
the suspended lamps, interspersed here and there with 
ostrich eggs. There are no accommodations for sit- 
ting down, and the altar is the niche or rmhrdb. 
There is a small pulpit on one side, from which a ser- 
mon is preached every Friday noon; but the form of 
prayer is always the same. 

As they assemble, they leave their shoes at the 
door, " for the ground is holy," and seat themselves 
upon the floor, which is either covered with carpet or 
matting. 

At the appointed time, the Imam commences the 
service, by taking his position before the mihrab ; and 
placing his thumbs behind his ears, as if with his 
open pahns to shut out all objects of sense, proclaims 
to the assembly, « AUah-ikber I Allah-ikber I" The 
congregation rise and imitate the officiating priest. 
All remain standing with their hands folded on their 
bosoms, while the Lnam repeats the first chapter of 
the Koran — ^which is the Lord's Prayer of the 
Mohammedans, termed Fatiha. 

" In the name of the most merciful God; praise be 
to Gk)d, the Lord of all creatures; the most merciful ; 
the King of the day of judgment; thee do we wor- 
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ship, and of thee do we beg assistance ; direct ns in 
the right way, in the way of those to whum thou hast 
been gracions ; not of those against whom thon art 
incensed, nor of tlioae who go astray. Amen. 

They then make a semi-genufiexioo, by placing the 
hands on the knees, and bendlug the person forward. 
A complete genuflexion succeeds, which is made by 
bending the knees to the ground, and extending the 
arms forward as a support to the body, while the fore- 
head touches the ground. 



These same genuflexions ai'e again repeated ; then 
partially rising they sit on their bended knees. 
Here endeth the first lesson, for two other similiar 
ceremonies are repeated successively, during which 
any portion of the Koran may be selected by the 
officiating Imam for recitation. 

The termination of the service is known when the 
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Imam, after a few moments of silent meditation, 
slowly turns his head, first towards the right and tJien 
to the left, in token of salutation to the two recording 
angels who are supposed to be hovering over each 
shoulder. He then strokes his beard, and rises from 
his devotions. His example is followed by the con- 
gregation, who immediately disperse. 

There is a wonderful air of sacred stillness during 
the services in a mosque. The simplest and plainest 
attire is worn, and everything excluded which could 
divert the attention from Grod and his worship. 

Ko man utters prayers as matters of form, while he 
stares about to see how his neighbors' clothes are 
fashioned. Ko sound of footsteps or creaking boots 
is heard, nor opening or shutting of pews. No 
cushioned seats invite to listlessness, or even to slum- 
bers; no emiui steals over their devotional spirits ; 
the world is literally and practically excluded. No 
earthly houris tempt their thoughts from God, with 
alluring smiles and recognitions ; there is no peeping 
from behind the prayer books, or fluttering fans, or 
any other of the insinuating wiles of coquetry. 

Ladies with their sweet eyes turned to heaven, 
while their rosy lips are modeled to scorn of their 
neighbor's want of taste and fashion, are invisible in 
the Mohanomedan temple. 

Here the faithful come to worship God, and they 

3* 
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wisely divest the shrine of their deyotions of all the 
trappings of earthly grandeur, and leave beyond the 
portal the alluring and sensual pleasures of earth. 
The presence of Infidels during the hours of worship 
is expressly forbidden, not only as being a source of 
mental distraction to the faithful, but in reality an 
act of perjvry on their own part. " It is not fitting 
that the idolaters should visit the temples of Grod, 
hemg wii/neasea agamst their own souls of their i/rvfiden 
Uty. The works of these men are vain, and they 
shall remain in hell-fire forever. But he onlv shall 
visit the temples of God, who believeth in Grod and 
the last day, and is constant at prayer, and payeth 
legal alms, and feareth God alone." 

Alms. — ^The essence of Islamism, resignation to the 
will of God, has its legitimate effect upon the benevo- 
lence of the Mohammedans. If Allah bestows wealth 
and luxury, they receive and enjoy the good gifts, 
but without any self-gratulation. If misfortune 
arrive, they submit without any feeling of degrada- 
tion, practically illustrating the words of Job; " Shall 
we receive good at the hand of the Lord and not 
evil «" 

The faithful are enjoined to be constant in prayer 
and give alms. " Contribute out of your substance 
towards the religion of God, and throw not yourselves 
into perdition. Do good, for God loveth those who 
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do good ; nnto sueh of you as beUere and bestow 
alms, shall be given a great reward," and whoever 
pays not his legal contribution of alms duly, it is 
declared by Mohammed, that he shall have a serpent 
twisted about his neck at the resurrection; so that 
the Mussulmans have every incentive to charity, both 
as regards this life and that which is to come. 

It is very common for them to found charitable 
institutions, such as poorhouses, hospitals, etc., and 
the same principles of charily induce them to an 
unlimited hospitality. 

During the feast of Bamazan, a special table is set 
for the poor, in tihie houses of the wealthy, who come 
and partake without summons or invitation. The 
innumerable beggars and mendicant dervishes in 
Turkey, are doubtless tolerated from the same spirit 
of liberality. 

As the Koran is but a compilation from Jewish 
and Christian writers, adapted to the spirit of the 
age in which it was promulgated, no doubt the diflB- 
cult but sublime doctrine of Christ, "Let not thy 
right hand know what thy left hand doeth," was 
appreciated by the Prophet in his directions regard- 
ing the exercise of the grace of charity: "God 
loveth not the proud or vainglorious, nor those who 
bestow their wealth in charity, to be observed ot 
men." " Verily Gtod will not wrong any one, even 
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the weight of an ant, and if it be a good action, He 
will double it, and will recompense it in his sight 
with a great reward." Their charities are, therefore, 
bestowed with the greatest modesty and willingness, 
their supplications for aid from others made without 
any air of sei*vility. 

It devolyes, then, upon modern civilization to 
establish corporate and organized charitable bodies in 
Turkey, and to initiate the simple Mussulmans into 
the self satisfaction which is awakened by public 
meetings, and the parade of printed records. 

Fasting. — ^We live to eat, or we eat to live — 
therefore when we are denied the great business and 
aim of life, we undergo a very palpable kind of morti- 
fication. The dainty epicurean seldom conforms to 
any regulations for extra abstemiousness, while others, 
more superstitious, merely vary the hours of their 
repast — emerging the substantial meal into those 
which have not the nomenclature, but yet become 
the reality of a good dinner. Again, the pleasant 
variety of fish for fowl, or of oil for butter, does not 
leave any sensation of emptiness, or mortification of 
the appetite. But there is a sort of genuineness in 
the Mohammedan style of observing afast-«-when, for 
fourteen consecutive hours, absolutely nothing passes 
the lips — ^iiot a drop of water, not even the home^ 
made saliva is swallowed — no hunger-easing pipe is 
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smoked, nor anything indalged in to palliate the 
gnawings of hunger and thirst. The laborer toils 
under a summer sun — the weary hammal climbs the 
towering hills under an incredible load — the athletic 
boatman for many hours pulls the oars ; work, toil, 
labor cease not, but the wonted sustenance is utterly 
witheld. 

It is wonderful to see this part of the Mussulman 
population during the fasting season — ^bodily strength 
aad vigor exuding in profuse perspiration from every 
pore, while steady persistence in utter abstinence 
from all refreshment is persevered in. 

This great monthly fast occurs once in every year — 

"The month of Eamazan shall ye' fast, in which 
the Koran was sent down." 

As they observe the lunar year, it falls in all seasons 
— and when it occurs during the dog-days, the suffer- 
ings of the faithful are truly great and distress- 
ing. Not only are they forbidden all lusts of the 
belly and the flesh, such as may be committed by 
the eye, ear, tongue, hand, feet and other members, 
but the heart must be abstracted as much as possible 
from the world, and turned only to God and paradise 
— ^thus, a season of holy rest is instituted. 

Among the many idlers who can afford to loiter 
away the day, some assume an appearance of unusual 
sanctimoniousness, whose peculiarly long faces and 
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abstracted aire, most effectually ward off an j attemptB 
to recall them to the realities of life. 

They listlessly toy with thfeir chaplets, gazing into 
vacancy as polished bead after bead slips throngh 
their fingers, and seemingly are as divested of 
thonght, as the nnmeaning, but apparently, absorb- 
ing playthings they ever dangle. These beads have 
no SQch significance as the Catholic rosaries, but are 
always in the hand of the Oriental gentlemen and 
ladies, and are often of great value, being composed of 
large pearls and other precious gems, though the 
ordinary style is to make them of cocoa shells, whide 
teeth, ivory or amber. 

Daring this fast the faithful are at the gate of 
religion, and the very odor of their breath is con- 
sidered to be sweeter than musk to the olfactories of 
AUah! 

Some of them observe the fast in its true spirit and 
letter, and all externally conform to its regulations. 
1^0 doubt to those who are incapable of religious 
ecstasies, who cannot transport themselves out of the 
world, while clogged with their human tenements, 
who relish not the unsubstantial viands of a supersti- 
tious faith, the hoars drag very heavily on from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Physical necessities sometimes force the less spirit* 
aalized to taste some of the forbidden fruits, or to 



avail themselves of this occasion to test the truth oi 
the proverb, that "Stolen watei;^ are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant." 

The more faithful, in the midst of their sujSeringB 
remember that as Mohammed was, fortunately, of 
human mould like themselves, he informed them 
^^ God would make this an ease unto you and not a 
difficulty — ^therefore ***** Godknoweth 
that ye defraud yourselves therein and forgiveth 
you, and, now therefore ***** and ear- 
nestly desire that which God ordaineth you, and 
eat and drink until ye can plainly distinguish a 
white thread by the day-break, then keep the fast until 
night," &c. 

Thus the faithful acquire new zest for all their 
sensual appetites as they anxiously listen for the sun- 
set Ezan, which releases them from their sufferings. 
The breaking of the fast is called ^tar. Each 
person is furnished with a small table, upon which 
are a bowl of light soup, a few olives, some preserves 
and cakes. A chibouk, already filled and ready to 
be lighted, is placed by their side. When the cannon 
booming over the Bosphorus, announces the setting 
sun, each one partakes sparingly of these refreshments, 
and having regaled himself with the fames of tobacco, 
attends to his regular sunset prayers, after which a 
sumptuous dinner is served and enjoyed. The grand 
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Namaz (prayer) is performed, after which night is 
tui*iied into day. The streets, usually dark and 
sombre, are brightly illuminated and filled with 
people, Mussulmans, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, and 
other Giavours, who all seem anxious to enjoy the 
carnival, if not to share the penance. The slender 
and tapering minar^ are now girdled in light, while 
between the consecrated spires, depend fantaatic and 
luminous bodies, the brilliant but mimic forms of 
familiar objects. The kahv& are crowded with 
wearied Mussulmans, puffing out clouds of smoke, in 
pure spite for their long abstinence fipom their favorite 
weed, while their imaginations are regaled with the 
exciting tales of the MeddahSj or the drolleries of the 
far famed Eara-gueoz. 

Stalls are erected with all the various preparations 
of food peculiarly agreeable to Turkish palates; 
tempting shops stand invitingly open, and tinkling 
music vibrates through the air. If Allah only ia 
remembered in the day, night seems to exclude that 
divinity from every thought ; while Eblis is appar- 
ently enthroned with all the. orgies of his dominions. 

Exhausted nature at length compels the laboring 
classes to seek their couches, while the more fortun- 
ate pashas and efendis, beguile the remaining hours 
till mom, with continued festivities and the exchange 
of social visits. 



PKAoncB OF BET.IOION. 
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Just before daybreak, the dram resounds through 
the streets of the metropolis, when the faithful, with- 
out any reluctance, arise from their slumbers to avail 
themselves of their last chance of regaling their appe- 
tites and fortifying their corporeal frames against the 
sufferings of the next fourteen consecutiye hours. 

The morning gun, now booming upon the still air, 
re-echoed from hill to hill, proclaims the dawn of 
another day, of self mortification at the " gate of 
Heaven." 



OHAPTEB VL 

PILGBIMAGB TO MBOOA. 

BLow true the observation that die most helpless of 
all creatnres is man, bom of a woman, who cometh 
forth like the tender bud of a delicate and fading 
flower. 

The ever-living soul embarks on the vast ocean of 
life, in so frail and delicate a tenement, that there is 
no semblance of strength to resist the angry waves 
that continually dash against the tempest-tossed and 
quivering fabric. 

But it outrides the storm of three score years and 
ten, until it 13 engulfed in the maelstrom and 
eddying circles of the river of Death. How vast, 
how exquisite are the sensibilities of man, whose 
first emotions of pleasure and pain, are the alphabet 
of humanity. i 

The pleasure felt by a sentient being, creates the 
first ideas of good, while on the other hand the sensa- 
tion of pain is synonymous with evil. As we awakn 
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into existence, each passing moment seems to deve- 
lop new desires ; our grasping souls and bodily wants 
are constantly re-echoing each other's cravings; 
unsatisfied human nature is ever on the alert, crying, 
give, give. This restless search for good, pleasure, or 
happiness, leads its victims astray, and thus is created 
the preponderance of evil; for such hot and eager 
haste stays not to discriminate. The fatal apple 
seemed so good and so much to be desired to the 
mother of all livings that she took, and ate ; but when 
she had eaten her eyes were opened. Thus by such 
efforts to secure the good, the limit is overstepped, 
and suffering and sorrow entailed. Still, none enjoy, 
and none suffer in the same degree; innumerable 
Have been the specimens of natm*e's handiwork, yet 
never were any two individuals alike in their natural 
or intellectual structure. 

There is a wonderful connection betwee^n the phy- 
sical and the moral in our curious composition ; and 
the latter is so much modified by the former, that 
the variety of temperaments and dispositions may be 
attributed to the reciprocal influences of these two 
constituents of our being. The origin of good and 
evil is then embodied in our own hearts, in the struc- 
ture of the human frame, in our natural susc^tibili- 
ties to pleasure and pain. 

Th^ individuality of pleasure and pain creates an 
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approving and disapproving principle in every 
human frame, and each man is pleased with himself, 
when he enjoys a personal benefit from goo4 or 
pleasure, and displeased when he suffers from the 
consequences of pain or evil. The lesson is soon 
learned that the evil might have been avoided, 
and conscience raises her silent testimony in the 
bosom. Apart from our own sensations, there seems 
tg be a superstitious principle innate in the human 
breast, a deference to a supreme good, which a%the 
Ruler and Creator of the universe, holds all created 
things in awe, and to whom the conscience or self- 
approving and self-condemning principle pays all 
deference. 

This principle has existed under every form (tf 
humanity, in every variety of nation and blood, and 
has been educated, and developed by different circum- 
stances. 

Thus are derived all religions, and the fear of retri- 
bution for transgressing the bounds which conscience 
claims for the real good, and its essence the supreme 
Creator, has led men to various acts of atonement or 
self-recommendation. 

The mind of man instinctively looked from " Nature 
up to Nature's God," and sought an embodiment for 
the Divine essence, as there was for the human. 

The earliest semblance of Divinity was displayed 
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in Ae sun, moon, and etm. The gLorious orb of day, 
the great source ni light and heat, the viyifier of all 
erection, whose genial rays warming the bosom of 
the mothtf earth, caused the tender grass to spring 
forth, and every herb yielding fruit, to give its 
increase for the sustenance of animal lif^ the great 
luminary of the vast universe, so beautiful to gaze 
a|K>n, and so powerful in its sway over the world 
alotted to man for a dweUing-place, seemed as if 
placed in the heavens for the especial adoration of all 
created things. 

The gentle moon with silvei sheen, and softer 
radiance was fitting bride for the all glorious and 
omnipotent god of day. And the sparkling stars, 
like so many distant portals to the dominions of 
divine effulgence, emitting each a ray of the internal 
brightness, seemed one and all shrines of holy devo- 
tion. 

Such was the revelation of nature ; and no wonder 
that the innate impulse to revere and worship the 
Author of the universe, was kindled into a fire of 
enthusiasm by the scintillations of the starry world. 

Not content with the semblance of the Creator in 
his works, the ever-working mind of man sought an 
object more tangible — ^and thus, doubtless originated 
the idol worship of the ancients. Then followed a 
succession of creeds and dogmas, rites and ceremo- 
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niflfl^ to which the enperBtitioTis principle was eyer 
ready to yield obeisance. 

Ambitions and designing men sought to embody 
in themselves the germs of sanctity and holiness — 
even did they add the sanction of intercourse with 
the gods ; even did they awaken the silent marble 
into mysterious life, and utter oracles and decrees 
from the lifeless stone. 

Thus was nurtured the superstitious feeling in the 
multitude^ until the most absurd and revolting rites 
became the sole end, and aim of existence — until the 
simple Hindoo, would, with a holy zeal, cast himself 
under the wheels of the ponderous car of Juggernaut, 
and while his tortured body was crushed to atoms, 
rejoice with ecstatic faith in future felicity. 

The same principle of superstitious self-torment 
has eadsted in as great force under the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

Even kings and emperors have tried to stifle the 
voice of conscience by the most severe acts of 
penance and humiliation; and the humbler mem- 
bers of the human family have willingly suffered 
every variety of bodily anguish, which the most cun- 
ning devices of a wily and calculating priesthood 
could contrive, while from many and hidden motives, 
they have striven to produce an entire abnegation of 
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self, and a tennnciation of all worldly hopes in the 
sin-tormented hearts of their victims. 

Wars were undertaken, territories were coveted, 
and a holy crusade was the pretext for taking poe . 
session of the city of Jerusalem, the shrine of 
the holy sepulchre, and where crowds of pilgrims 
brought their offerings and laid them in the coffers 
of the sanctuary. 

The dangere which beset the pilgrims amid the 
scimitars of the barbarous Tartars, was the pretext 
for all Europe to rise in arms with the determination 
to conquer or die in their defence. 

A wild enthusiast, with haggard features — a body 
worn and wasted with fasting and holy vigils, and 
enveloped in coarse and dusty sackcloth, elevating 
the symbblic cross in his attenuated fingers, wanders 
from palace to palace, from house to house, from hut 
to hamlet, calling aloud for vengeance upon the fol- 
lowers of the Crescent, who dared to molest the chil- 
dren of God in the performance of their sacred 
duties. As his naked feet, pierced by every flinty 
rock, Jeave their crimson stains in his track, so does 
the thirst for Moslem blood burn and consume the 
vitals of the restless human throngs, who listen to his 
wild harangues. 

Pope Urban was ready to fan this flame, and the 
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panting mtiltitnde were by hie holy and snpreme 
power absolved from the weight of all past offences 
as well as all those they should ever commit, if they 
. wonld prosecnte with zeal this holy war. 

The worst of sinners, robbers and assassins, over 
whose haixiened hearts there still lingered the dying 
glow of the internal fire of conscience, or before 
whose sin-distempered Vision ever flittered the phan- 
toms of past transgressions, rejoiced to say avannt 
for ever, to the ghosts of their departed crimes, and 
feel an assurance of no future retribution for their 
dark deeds of horror. A new field for rapine and 
adventure opened before them, and they rushed 
impetuously on to the combat. Many, who had led 
a life of more retired wickedness and grown grey in 
sin were glad to seize a hope of salvation even on 
the borders of eternity, and tottered along with the 
vast concourse. 

Rich and poor, young and old, with fervid zeal 
embraced the means of future happiness beyond the 
grave. And the vast territory through which these 
soldiers of the Cross wended their way was whitened 
with the bones of the self sacrificed. 

Even after the great champion Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, had gained the prize, and enjoyed a regal rank 
of one short year's duration, he had to surrender his 
earthly throne to his holiness at Rome, and content 
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himself like his followen wbh the hopes af a king- 
dom in the nnseen world. 

Vain would be the effort to ooont the TidimB of 
religious enthusiasm ; of the attempts to af^eaae the 
great unseen essence of hmnan life ; to propitiate the 
favor of that Power, which, as it has called into 
being, can also summon his ereatores from their 
earthly tenements, and dispose of their spiiitB, as 
iteemeth best to his sovereign wilL 

But holy wars, and sin-atoning pilgrunages, aie not 
conflned to the followers of the Cross. 

Wherever the Cresent glitters on the dome, or the 
muezsin proclaims the ezan from the pointed minar^ ; 
wherever throughout the vast dominions of the Mus- 
sulmans, resounds the cry Allah Ikber 1 Allah Ikberi 
are the countless votaries of the religion of Moham- 
med, ready to arise from their peaceful homes, and 
perform the sacred journey to the shrine of tbeir 
faith, the holy temple at Mecca. And year after 
year, do the pilgrims trace a wearisome way through 
desert plains and scorching heats, to the spot where 
they may roll off the burden of self-condemnation, 
and kiss the all-atoning stone, which has been tbe heir- 
loom to mortality, since the foundation of the world. 

Although throngs of Mussulman pilgrims yearly 
visit the holy city of Mecca, but few Europeans have 
left the impress of their footsteps upon its soiL 
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"What millions of hnman beings, nothing intimi- 
dated by deserts, mountains, and all sorts of hard- 
ships, have paid their devotions to this shrine 1 The 
great have visited it with pomp, and all its train of 
luxmy and display ; the grasping spirit of trade, has 
summoned merchants from all parts of the East. 
The learned and wise, of times that were, and times 
that are, have on the same occasion, collecting the 
productions of genius, sought a mart for literature 
and renown. Sultanas, and ladies of high and noble 
rank, have changed their silken couches for wander- 
ing homes through the desert 

Old age has tottered thither staff in hand, and 
poverty has never failed to swell the concourse with 
its numberless train. The vast multitude, hundreds 
of thousands of every rank and profession, crying 
«La niah! Il-AIlahl Mohammed Ressoul Ullah!" 
every year people the silent wastes of sand with the 
buzz of human voices, as they toil along their weary 
way to the holy city of Mecca. 

Every Mohammedan is enjoined to perform this 
pilgrimage, or if unable to go, to send a proxy, or an 
offering. 

"Verily, the first house appointed unto men to 
worship in, was that which is in Mecca, blessed, and 
a dvrection to all creatures." 
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For there was the Knbla, or point to which they 
were to turn their faces in prayer. 

^^ And proclaim unto the people a solemn pilgrim- 
age ; let them come unto thee on foot, and on every 
lean camel, arriving from every distant road ; that they 
may be witnesses of the advantages which accrue 
to them from the visiting this holy place, and may 
commemorate the name of God, on the appointed 
days, in gratitude for the brute cattle which he hath 
bestowed on them." 

According to the traditions of the Arabs, the city 
of Mecca has been the place of religious veneration, 
from the earliest times. Near this city, on a moun- 
tain, Adam is said to have met his wife Eve, two 
hundred years after the expulsion from Paradise. 

Here when Abraham was ready to sacrifice his 
son Ishmael (not Isaac), the identical ram, which had 
been oflfered by Abel many years before, was substi- 
tuted in his place, sent expressly from Paradise. 

Here also, in the days of idolatry, was a temple 
dedicated to Saturn, now the holy temple of Mecca. 
So that Mohammed found this place already conse- 
crated by sacred aTid ancient associations. 

Mecca, the birth-place, and Medina, the tomb of 
the Prophet, are situated near each other; and not 
far from the coast of the Eed Sea. Mecca is in a 
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valley ^nrroanded by barren hills, which produce 
nothing but the stones of which the houses are con- 
str acted. Water, so essential to life, and most espe- 
cially to all Mussulmans, is only supplied by rain 
which is collected in cisteims; no streams flowing 
from the adjacent mountains. Doubtless, the exceed- 
ing value all Mohammedans attach to the pure ele- 
ment, is owing to its scarcity in these regions, where 
their religion was promulgated, and the Koran 
revealed from heaven. Their Paradise is represented 
SB abounding in fountains. 

There is " the water of Keafeeree^ or camphor,'' a 
fountain at which the people of God shall drink, so 
likened from the aromatic freshness of this gum, and 
its snowy whiteness. The waters of zengefed or 
ginger, and the fountain of sdseiily whose streams 
glide softly down the throat ; and the fountain of 
Taz-nim, which flows from the highest regions of 
Paradise, and whereof those shall drink who approach 
the Divine presence. 

Notwithstanding the barrenness of the soil and the 
unfavorable situation of the city of Mecca, the wealth 
of its inhabitants is very great. 

Arabia Felix, truly happy in comparision to the 
barren and desert tracts by which she is surrounded*, 
where the gentle zephyrs are perfumed and laden 
with aromatic odors, whose villages and towns are 
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crowned with plenty, and iEidomed with gardens of 
delight, and trees bearing all kinds of frnit, ^^ Arabj 
the blest " pours her treastires into this holy city. 
Her gams and spices, olibanum, or frankincense, 
myrrh of many kinds, balsams, sugar canes, cocoa 
nuts, and the fragrant berry from Mocha. Nature 
rejoices in a perpetual spriufi:, in this fi^enial clime 
wL -rffl./ohl nor LL W .p4 prod.0.. 

In Mecca, congregate a vast crowd of Mussulmans 
with their merchandise from all quarters of the East^ 
so that the inducement, held out by the Prophet, that 
^^they may be witnesses of the advantages which 
accrue from visiting this holy place," has no little 
power on the calculations of the enterprising, while 
a misguided religious zeal sways the multitude. 

The holy temple of Mecca has been under the 
successive patronage of the caliphs, the sultans of 
Egypt and of Turkey, until by the constant acquisi- 
tion of wealth, it has attained its present splendid 
magnificence. 

Ko unbeliever can profane the sacred precincts 
with the dust of his feet, nor approach within gnn 
shot of the consecrated portico, during the season of 
the visitation of the pilgrims. Nor must the Faithful 
defile their sinless bodies by any contact with the 
unsanctified flesh and blood of the infidel Jews and 
Ohristians. 
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" O true believers, verilj the idolaters are aocleou ; 
let tbem not therefore come near iiDto the holy 
temple afler this year. 

" And if ye fear want, by the cattmg off trade, and 
commnnication with them, Qod wUI enrich you of his 
abondance, if be pleaseth ; for God is knowing and 
wise." 

"It is not fitting that the idolaters should visit 
the temples of God, being witaeaseB against their own 
sonls of their infidelity." 



Conaidering the resoiircea which have contributed 
to construct and adorn this shrine of the Mohamme- 
dan faith, the great wealth of many nations, and the 
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oentnrieB iriiich have mooeniyely railed on, each 
adding the snpersdtioiis offerings <^ religions vota- 
ries, it is no wonder that it is magnificent to behold. 
Hie model from Paradise, the rebuilding by Abram, 
and its preserration for so many years. 

The whole city of Mecca is considered holy ground 
but the objects of special adoration are inclosed 
within a magnificent colonnade, the foundation of 
which was laid by the second caliph Omer, to 
prevent intrusion upon the sanctum sanctorum. The 
space inclosed by this portico is about seven statium. 
The foundations are broad and lofty, and approached 
by an extended flight of marble steps, on both sides, 
without and within. Ho less than four hundred and 
eighly-four columns support an arched entablature, 
which is crowned by a succession of domes, snr- 
mounted by glittering crescents. The colonnade is 
quadrangular, and in the four corners are minares, 
raising their tapering spires to heaven, in emblem of 
the ascending orisons of the faithful, and from whose 
gilded galleries the sacred imams have, since imnum- 
bered suns have risen and set, proclaimed the hour? 
of adoration. 

No gloomy darkness ever enshrouds this structure ; 
for when day withdraws its more glaring brightness, 
innumerable lamps cast their fitful light around the 
pillars. 
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What tales conld these marble columns whisper 
of human hopes, and even holier aspirations; of 
the wicked schemes of intriguing imams, as with 
sacerdotal robes and turbans of emerald hue, they 
traced their cautious way from pillar to pillar, and 
received and blessed the vast concourse of souls, 
borne down with the ills and sins of humanity. 
How honeyed their benedictions as they lay their 
gilded palms on the humble suppliant, who would 
gladly bestow all his earthly treasures for a sure 
hope of heaven where his joys would be enduring. 

Poor weak mortals! tools of each other, and 
victims of the calculating ; the deceiver and deceived, 
on the same journey, on the same race course, where 
the goal is Eternity ! 

Beneath these domes, and overshadowed by these 
tall minar^, the poet and the scholar have met to 
repeat the traditions and romances so peculiar to the 
glowing imaginations of the Oriental world, and to 
vie with each other for literary famie ; the astrologer 
and diviner, no doubt the very genii and tarries of 
Arabian myth, have mingled in the throng. 

With what emotion have the deluded victims of 
superstition and remorse prostrated themselves upon 
the hallowed ground, and with what ecstatic fa&th in 
the rewards of their holy pilgrimage, have the only 
true believers kissed the dust of the consecn^ted earth. 
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WitMn this beantifal portico, there is a vast space, 
in the middle of which stands the Caaba itself. 

After Adam was driven from Paradise, he begged 
the Almighty to allow him to erect a Beit-el-maamur, 
or house of God, similar to the one he had seen 
there. Therefore the Caaba was let down to Mecca, 
directly under the Heavenly Temple. This was 
rebuilt after the deluge by Abram, or as some say, 
again descended from the celestial realms, where it 
had. been preserved, and has been in the possession 
of the Ishniaelites, or Arabs, ever since. 

The Caaba, or house of God, is a square building 
of stone, 24 cubits long, 23 broad and 27 high. It is 
nearly surrounded by a semicircular colonnade, at the 
base of which is a low balustrade. 

Bars of silver, from which lamps are suspended, 

« 

connect the pillars at the top. 

How mystic and beautiful are the glimmerings of 
these lights, as they glisten on the dark night, in 
their silver lamps, casting uncertain shadows around 
the marble columns — their dubious shining conjuring 
up the shades of the Prophet and his honored descend- 
ants, all arrayed in jealous and sacred green to watch 
the devotions of the multitude, as they surround the 
shrine. 

The outside of the Caaba is covered with rich 
bl^k damask, which is renewed every year. 
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The holy imams, pitying the true and faithful, and 
wishing to ward off from them the dangers of sud- 
den death, and the thousand other casualities of life, 
bestow a small portion of the covering of this house 
of God, which has imbibed the sanctity of three hun- 
dred and six;ty-five days, duration, and, therewith, 
the power to avert all such evils. A small amount 
of worldly wealth is sufficient to touch tlie heart 
of the holy Emir, who grants this precious charm, 
which, resting in the bosom of its happy possessor, 
yields to him a sweet repose from the anticipation of 
sudden trials which befall the less fortunate inheritors 
of human life. 

Outside of this black damask is a band of gold 
which surrounds the Caaba, and whose lustre is un- 
dimmed by time, for it is renewed every year by the 
sultan of Turkey. The very rain which flows from 
the roof of this edifice, partakes of its sanctity, and is 
conducted therefrom by a spout of solid gold, whence 
it trickles down on the tomb of Ishmael, the head 
and founder of the Arab race. 

Near the Caaba is the stone on which the patriarch 
Abraham stood, when he was rebuilding the holy 
temple; and even his very foot-prints are to be 
seen on the solid piece of rock, leaving no shadow 
of doubt as to its identity. 
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This ancient architect, unwilling to deface the 
walls by a scaffolding, when they were beyond his 
reach, stood upon this stone, which chance threw in 
his way; and, wonderfal interposition of Allah! 
the stone raised him when necessary, let him down 
again, and transported him around his precious 
work, nntil the whole was finished ! 

What a treasure to architecture, more worthy of 
fame than the undiscovered stone of the philosopher ; 
how carefully to be watched and guarded from the 
profanations of unbelieving house-builders for all 
time to come. 

Upon the southeast corner of the Caaba is the 
black stone set in silver, which was dropped down 
from Paradise. 

Like other gems of the heavenly sphere, it was 
originally white and shining— but alas ! its bright- 
ness is dimmed, and even changed to perfect black- 
ness, by its contact with human sin. For ever since 
its removal to this world, it has been polluted by 
the touch of mortals, and the contact of their sinftil 
lips. 

The interior of the Caaba is approached by a 
silver door, about the height of a man from the 
ground, to which they ascend by movable steps. 
There is a single room hung with red and green 
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embroidered damask, and the roof is supported by 
four pillars eight feet square, made of aloes wood. 

A sweet perfume pervades this apartment, which 
has been emitted from these pillars ever since 
Mohammed was bom in the holy city of Medina, 
and silver lamps are suspended, which bum night 
and day. Near the Oaaba are small chapels for the 
imams of the different Mohammedan sects, who 
severally bestow their blessings upon the pilgrims. 

The agonized mother of Ishmael, wandering in the 
wilderness, her scanty bottle of water quite empty, 
having cast her helpless infant under the shrubs, and 
retreated that she might not see him die, sat at a dis- 
tance and lifted up her voice and wept. 

The dying moans of the infuntSeached the ears of 
die angel of God, who, to save the father of a great 
nation, caused the well-spring of water to gush forth 
from its recesses in the bowels of the earth. 

As the ministering angel wiped the tears from the 
eyes of the disconsolate mother, she spied the crystal 
water, and hastened to administer to the fainting 
child. This same well, called the well of zem-zem, 
is near the holy house of prayer, and the thirsty pil- 
grims every year quaff its venerated waters and 
carry some of it to all parts of the Mohammedan 
dominions. 

Such being the holy places, no wonder that every 
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Mossulman, whether commanded or not, should 
desire to visit these sacred relics of antiquity. 

And were it not forbidden, doubtless the unbeliev- 
ers also would gladly undertake the same pilgrimage 
to witness the miraculous preservation of objects 
which are, some of them, incorporated with their 
own faith. 

Four caravans meet in the city of Mecca, in the 
month Zil-hidjay, or the month of pilgrimage, every 
year — one from Cairo, one from Constantinople, a third 
from the Barbary states, and a fourth from India. The 
Egyptian caravan waits for the arrival of the one from 
Constantinople at Eedowa near the holy cities. As 
the Sultan of Turkey holds the possession of the holy 
cities in his own territories, he is bound to send 
certain offerings to the shrine, which are the gold 
band and black damask covering for the Caaba, with 
a large sum of money to be distributed among the 
priests at Mecca. A certain kind of money is 
expressly coined at the royal mint for the pilgrim- 
age, called the Caaba money. It is in gold pieces, 
and every one who goes to Mecca must provide hitn- 
self with tiiiis circulating medium. 

The wants of the numerous poor pilgrims are pro- 
vided for in part, by an appeal to the superstitions 
of the populace. A model of the temple at Mecca is 
paraded through the streets followed by a crowd of 
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the zealous chanting hosannas in Arabic, accom- 
panied by the music of a drum of antique contri- 
vance. 

But few can withhold a tribute. The miser opens 
his hoards, and the widow adds her slender mite ; the 
grandee and the slave, one and all, gladly^nswer the 
appeal of their fellows, when nnder a banner of such 
sacred veneration, and for a cause so laudable as a 
pilgrimage to the holy shrine of their faith. Bich 
and poor are busily employed in preparations. 

The dervish in his humble robes, needs no costly 
array. His garb of sanctity, and the renunciation of 
all the trappings of wealth, open the purses of the 
more gaily apparelled ; and often the rags of a men- 
dicant conceal a full purse, much better filled per- 
haps, than his, who ha^ spent his all on costly 
embroideries and richly caparisoned steeds. 

The pasha and the efendi arrange their financial 
affairs, taking care to cany costly offerings, and 
largesse, wherewith to impresis the multitude with 
their own greatness. 

The ladies of the harems, in like manner, collect 
tl^ir jewels, their perfumes, in a word gifts of all 
things esteemed rare and precious, that they may 
not go empty-handed to the holy temple. 

The merchants pack up their silks and rich stuffs 
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of all BortB, and prepare for edification both temporal 
and gpiritoal. 

Considering the immense throng of pilgrims, what 
mnst be the din of preparation thronghont the Otto- 
man dominion i 

Constantijiople, its sultan, its treasury, its inhabit- 
ants high and low, its ladies, its saints and beggars — 
even the lisping children are whispering, God is great, 
Mohammed is his Apostle, and the Caaba is the 
house of God. The Egyptian viceroy is assembling 
his horseman and his camels at Berket el Hadge; 
the Maghrubees, or Barbaresques, are sharpening 
their scimitars, and preparing as if for war. India's 
wealth, her pearls, shawls, and rubies, and stately 
elephants, are slowly wending their way to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, where at al Katif, on the Ambian 
side, the old sheikh is tarrying with his herds of 
camels, to sell or hire them for the passage of the 
desert. 

The holy Mecca is thus, for several months at least, 
the theme of all classes of Mohammedans. 

At length the day arrives to begin the journey so 
fraught with blessings temporal and spiritual. ^ 

The conductor of the Constantinople caravan, call- 
ed the SurrS JEnhfivmee, or the trustee of the pil- 
grimage, proceeds to the palace, to receive his com- 
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miwioQ from the sultan ; and to him are consigned 
all the treasures destined for Mecca. 

All hopes of worldly aggrandizement are hence- 
forth renounced by this dignitary ; for having once 
imbibed the holy atmosphere of Mecca, his future 
aspirations are supposed to be only heavenward. He 
therefore, upon his return, generally retires to Da- 
mascus, where, nearer to the shrine, and in a clime 
more genial for holiness, he awaits his translation 
into that Paradise, of wliich his earthly honors are 
the type and foretaste. 

Quitting the august presence of the " Thrice happy 
lord of the refulgent Mecca," the Surr^ Emminee 
goes to the Porte, where he takes leave of his former 
colleagues in temporal greatness, and thence to the 
gate of the 8heikh-ul-Islam, who grants his blessing 
on the enterprise. 

The pilgrims and others collect about him, and 
they proceed to Bahchai Oapusoo, where a steamer 
is waiting to transport them over to Scutari, in Asia. 

There, all along the route, are multitudes of people 
waiting to see the procession. 

The insignia of the Surre Emminee are borne be- 
fore him; two long poles, to which the expressive 
horse-tails are attached, and the PaaJia of Puk> tails 
follows on a beautiful Arabian charger. 

The treasures destined for Mecca succeed on a 
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train of camels, all bedecked with ribbons and span- 
gles. But this world's grandeurs are bestowed un- 
equally even to these patient animals; for there is 
one of their number who outshines all his fellows. 
A venerable camel is covered with trappings enrich- 
ed with precious stones of rare and sparkling lustre, 
for on his back he carries the sacred Koran extrava- 
gantly bound, and enclosed in a golden box set in 
brilliants ; the gift of the sultan to the temple. 

Happy is this distinguised animal, and his com- 
panions also, if they survive the pilgrimage and 
return; for, like the Surr6 Emminee, they are ex- 
empt from all futute toil in this work-day world ; 
and when Death at last claims them for his prey, 
they enjoy the honors of a burial, where no rude 
dogs or vultures can disturb their remains. 

The Valide Sultan, or the mother of the sultan, 
reclines in her Tahtravan, a sort of elongated sedan 
chair, which is suspended on long poles between two 
camels and magnificent in proportion to the high 
rank of its occnpant 

Mussulman women and children follow, in huge 
panniers, suspended on the sides of camels, horses, 
and donkeys. 

Indeed, the good fathers and husbands of the 
Osinanlis are ever anxious to ensure to the female 
portion of their families high places in the celestial 
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regionB ; and they are generally accompanied by their 
harems. 

^^ It is incumbent on him whose family shall not be 
present at the holy temple, to fast three days in the 
pilgrimage, and seven when he is returned; they 
shall be ten days complete." 

And the same period of fasting is enjoined upon 
him '^ who findeth not anything to offer " at the shrine. 

Mohammed himself set an example in this respect ; 
for when he encompassed the Caaba, he was accom- 
panied by his family, and his wife Kadijah, who, 
with his daughter Fatima, were two of the four 
women whom he pronounced to have attained a state 
of perfection on this side of the grave. 

Trains of servants, led horses and camels, swell the 
concourse ; and the whole is protected by a body of 
cavalry. 

About six miles from Scutari, thereis a fountain 
which bears the name of Iraluk Cheshmaysee, or the 
fountain of separation. 

Thus far a number of friends and relations have 
accompanied the pilgrims; but, as in the journey 
of life, none can carry their loved ones with them 
into the celestial regions, so these travellers who are 
on an emblematic pilgrimage must now sunder strong 
ties, and loosen their hearts from earthly affections. 

Fountain of parting! how are thy streams now 
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accumalating, as the pearly drops of human woe 
trickle m among thy waters ; how many days must 
pass ere those waters regain their crystal brightness, 
now all turbid with the crimson gusbings of the 
heart blood of fathers, mothers, wives, husbands, and 
children I 

Sadly they pai*t : some turn their faces homeward 
with bitter sighs, while the pilgrims pursue their 
course, every advancing step widening the distance, 
till their clouded eyes can discern no further traces 
of the severed. 

Even as faith reveals to the dying the glory of a 
celestial world, and reconciles the most trembling to 
a passage from the dim scenes of Earth ; so does 
superstition foreshadowing the hour of mortal dissolu- 
tion, display an earthly temple as the vestibule to 
the heavenly. 

With eager steps, the pilgrims now press onwards, 
till they reach the most ancient and beautiful city 
of Damascus ; where they halt for the caravans from 
Bagdad, Aleppo, and the neighboring towns. Time- 
worn associations flit about this monument of the 
wealth of the earliest founders of cities, after the 
universal deluge. 

As the descendants of the great survivor of the 
wreck of the antediluvian world sought out a portion 
of the wide expanse of uninhabited, and as yet 
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nncnltiyated earth, this lovely valley of nature's own 
handiwork seemed to invite their tarrying, as it lay 
in calm repose, all fresh and verdant from the great 
waste of waters. Perhaps they discovered the ruins 
of a great city, the remnants of ancestral wealth ; or 
the relics of the luxury and degeneracy which 
brought about the awful destruction of the victims of 
the flood. 

Bapidly rose the proud city, and was famed even 
at the time of the first battle of which there is any 
record, of the five kings against four, the great Che- 
dorlaomar and the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
when the patriarch Abram went to rescue his 
nephew Lot, who had been taken captive. 

It was the birth-place, too, of Eliezer, the steward of 
Abram, who must have been a man of superior 
attainments, as he had the care of all his master's 
possessions, and even of the betrothal of his beloved 

« 

son Isaac. 

This ancient capital of Syria did not escape the 
enthusiasm of Moslem conquest, and the great Sara- 
cen generals, Abu-Obeidah and Khaled, took posses- 
sion of the famous city, after a slaughter of 50,000 
infidels, during the reign of Abubeker, the successor 
of Mohammed, A. D. 633. Damascus now became 
the capital of the Ottoman dominions, and their pride 
and glory ; for they boast Evvely aham^ Akhery 
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9ha/m^ or, that as they had their beginning in Sham 
or Damascns, so there also, they will have their end. 

So precions do they esteem this city, that it is 
styled the pearl surrounded by diamonds, and the 
gate of the most holy Mecca. 

Here, then, at the most beautiM gate, do the pil- 
grims to the sacred shrine delight to repose awhile, 
their senses ravished with the loveliest enchantments 
of nature. Their eager vision extends over vast 
plains of richly waving foliage, mingling with its 
emerald hues, the brilliant tints of the citron, pome- 
granate, and fig. Sweet odors of aromatic freshness 
pervade the balmy air, while luscious and juicy fruits 
revive their thirsty senses. Over this vast and exqui- 
site prospect, tower tall minares, and gracefnl domes 
with glittering crescents, proclaiming as far as the eye 
can reach, the sway of Mohammed Kessoul UUah. 

But there is yet a weary way to the shrine, and the 
zealous throng, now swelled to a vast multitude, 
renew their journey. If the weather is very oppres- 
sive, they encamp in the day-time, and proceed by 
the light of innumerable torches at night. 

How mysterious the pageant, stretching its long 
train over the barren and trackless sands. The camels, 
with stealthy step, waving their long necks slowly and 
majestically ; now and then the Arabian coursers 
neighing in wearied restlessness, break the silence. 
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Hien a voice diantiiig a hymn of praise, and anon, 
a shout or chorns from the multitnde. Now all is 
still, and fitfnl sbadowa glide along side by side witli 
the -wanderers, as the bright jewels on the camels 
glisten in the torch-light. 

. The caravan has passed, leaving in its track many 
palpitating fonns, panting on the sands for that breath 



of life, which is rapidly exhaling from their bodies. 

So weary a way — sometimes no water to quench 
the thirst, which rages in proportion to the scarcity 
of its antidote ; fatigne adding its prostrating effects 
day by day, no wonder that many of the way-worn 
pilgrims are transferred to the Heavenly Temple, 
withont a sight of the earflily. 
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The caravan from Cairo is also moving onwards, 
made up of a motley multitude, headed by the Emir 
Hadgee, who is appointed by the pasha of Gairo, 
and receives great emoluments from his office. 
Every pilgrim pays him a certain sum for the enre- 
gistering of his name and property, and the posses- 
sions of all those who die on the road, are also Iiis 
perquisites. He is the governor of the pilgrimage, 
and is judge and jury in all matters of dispute. Hie 
Egyptians always carry with them the tomb of Has- 
san, and accompanied by cavalry and artillery, they 
proceed as far as Bedowa, near Medina, where they 
are to meet the Constantinople caravan. About two 
days' journey from Cairo, they arrive at a place 
called Miz-Haara, the ancient Marah of the Israelites, 
where, when the people murmured at the bitterness 
of the waters, Moses cast a tree into them, and they 
became sweet, of surpassing sweetness to all thirsty 
pilgrims. Thus they travel over the same wilderness 
as their ancient predecessors, encamping in the very 
spots selected by Moses for the tents of the chosen 
people of Gbd. 

After these caravans meet, they proceed, a vast 
multitude, to a village about sixty miles from Mecca, 
where is Abram's mountain, on which he erected the 
altar to sacrifice his son. 

On the top of this hill is a mosque, where an old 
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flheikfa resides, who, as the pilgrims halt, stands ou 
the brow of the hill, and delivers an address to them 
on tlie importance of tiie duty they are performing, 
reminding them also of the blessings in store for all 
zealous Mussulmans. To what an immense audience 
does this lonely old man once a year proclaim the 
tenets of the Koran, and how eagerly do their thirsty 
souls quaff the water of everlasting life as he dis- 
penses it. 

Now the Emir Hadgee conducts the pilgrims one 
by one to the feet of the sheikh, as he stands in the 
mosque on the top of the hill, Babiie. As they enter 
one door and pass out at the other in rapid succes- 
sion, each one is touched by the divining rod in 
the hands of the old sheikh, and the burden of all 
their past transgressions rolls from their backs, as he 
.pronounces the words, " May sin here leave thee." 

Lightened from the pressure of sin in every form, 
they run swiftly down the hill, and bathing their 
hands and faces in a stream which flows below, they 
become renewed, men, women, and children; and 
prepared to gaze upon the holy city of Mecca, which 
IS not far distant. Now turning their faces to the 
shrine, the true believers hasten on their way ; some- 
times halting at the tomb of Eve, which is at Giddeh, 
the port of Mecca. 

This illustrious and ancient mother of the human 

5 
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race mnst have been a dame of fair proportionB; for 
her grave measureB, from the head to the foot stcoie, 
no less than twenty-five yards, or seventy-five English 
feet. K she was of such exceeding stature, what mnst 
have been the dimensions of our great parent Adans^ 
or what lofty personages must have been the ffitmts 
of those days. 

After travelling about three days longer, the domes 
of the Holy Temple are descried in the distance ; 
when the multitude with mad delight prostrate them- 
selves on the ground, and kissing the earth three 
times, proclaim with tremendous clamor. La Illah I 
111 Lallah 1 Mohammed Eessoul UUah ! 

There is no other God but God I Mohammed the 
Apostle of G^d I 

The artillery is now fired to announce the arrival 
of the caravans to the inhabitants of Mecca, who,, 
headed by the Shereef of the city and all the Imams, 
immediately proceed to meet the pilgrims, and 
conduct them within the sacred precincts. 

Those who possess but scanty means, encamp with- 
out the city, and others are accommodated at kham, 
which are very numerous. 

The next thing is to visit the bath, and thus purify 
themselves for the ceremonies at the temple — " I will 
wash my hands in innocency, so will I compass thine 
altar, O Lord." Having invested themselves in the 
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ehram, or covering of crimson woollen shag, wh -ch 
is always wrapped around the person on this occa- 
sion, they proceed to the Caaba. 

Mohammed having performed these same ceremo- 
nies, his followers have ever since imitated his exam- 
ple. 

Immediately after the Prophet took possession of 
the city of Mecca, he proceeded to the Caaba. 
There he stood upon the roof of the honse of prayer, 
and proclaimed the first ezcm^ or call to prayer, at 
noon-day. 

He then commenced his adorations at the shrine, 
by first kissing the black stone in the corner, near 
the door of the Caaba, then he proceeded to compass 
the building seven times, and then again kissed the 
sin-atoning stone. When the Caaba was let down 
from heaven to Adam, he requested that it might be 
so placed that he could compass it as he had seen 
the angels do. Ever since the creation, the number 
seven has had a mystic signification, and its sacred 
meaning is demonstrated in these devotions of the 
faithfiil. Mohammed then proclaimed to the people 
from Mount Arafat, the manner in which they were 
to perform the ceremonies at the Temple, and went 
to the valley of Mina, where he threw seven stones 
at the devil, every time pronouncing the words, 
Allah Ikb^rl Allah Ikb^r! God Almighty I God 
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Omnipotent, as did Adam and Abraham, when the 
great Adversarj interrupted their devotions. 

The enemies of the Prophet account for the accu- 
mulation of stones in this valley by the following 
story. 

It is well known that Mohammed was assisted in 
the preparation of the Koran, by an Armenian monk, 
by name Serkiss. When their work was completed, 
the Prophet wished to attest it by a miracle. 

He accoiHlingly persuaded Serkiss to descend into 
a deep well, while he called all the multitude to 
assemble. Holding a blank book in his hand, he 
declared that if the Koran was indeed revealed from 
Heaven, he would drop this blank-book into the 
well, and Allah would send it up all written and 
inscribed. 

The book descended, and Serkiss sent u[) the one 
he had already prepared. ^^ Now," said Mohammed, 
^^ let each man cast a stone into the well, which will 
be a monument to the world." "Whereupon every 
one of the great concourse cast a stone, and thus 
effectually prevented Serkiss from appeariiiur to con- 
tradict the miracle. Ever since that time, the pil- 
grims have helped to accumulate these stones, until a 
vast monument, indeed, has been erected. 

The Prophet now offered the sacrifice of sixty-three 
camels, according to the years of his own life, shaved 
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hie head, and having run seven times between the two 
hills Safa and Merwa, in imitation of Hagar search- 
ing for water, he completed the holy ceremonies. 

According to this model have the pilgrims con- 
tinned, ever since his time, the performance of these 
superstitious devotions. 

The holy duties of the shrine being over, after a 
few worldly cares are disposed of, the now self-satis- 
fied travellers turn their footsteps homewards. Puri- 
fied, and set apart, henceforth the chosen of Allah, 
fearless of all danger, as if within the shadow of the 
eternal world, nothing intimidates the followers of the 
Prophet, as with the greatest self-complacency they 
anticipate the rest of their sojourn in this lower 
world. Many have sacrificed all their earthly posses- 
sions, but are they not sure of the imperishable 
riches of paradise. With eager fondness, they 
embrace once again friends and relations, while the 
odor of sanctity exhales from their sacred persons. 
With what panting bosoms and restless vision do the 
fiiends search among the remnant returned from the 
wanderings, for dear and familiar faces ; and human 
wailings rend the air, as they are told that brother, 
sister, and husband, lie whitening on the sand, long 
ere this the prey of the vulture. The happy father 
clasps to his breast his precious offspring, and with 
sweet complacency, ties around its neck a morsel of 
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the holy covering of the Caaba, so Biire the charm, 
and obtained at such infinite perils. The pilgrims are 
surrounded, and with jealous caution they bestow a 
few drops of the water of the holy well Zem-Zem, 
which glides down the throats of the faithful like the 
oily fountains of Paradise. 

The weary camels even linger out their lives in 
luxurious idleness, retired from oppressive service, 
with an air of unconscious sanctity and repose. 

Henceforward, die glorious title of Hadgee, 
belongs to the returned pilgrim ; no razor profanes 
the beard, and the very door of the house, by its hue 
of the Prophet's robe, the sacred green, proclaims the 
rank and holiness of its master. 

The Hadgee, with long and solenm face, never 
wearies of recounting his wonderful adventures, por- 
traying with ecstasy, the splendors of the shrine, 
detailing with holy rapture the ceremonies and devo- 
tions, until the flame of superstitious zeal is 
enkindled in every bosom, and their spirits yearn for 
the sweet sanctity and all-atoning atmosphere of the 
most refulgent Mecca — and many vows are made 
that in the coming year, their footsteps shall surely 
be thitherward. 

Such, then, are the illusions which beguile life's 
wearisome journey to the followers of Mohammed ; 
such the stepping-stones to their future Elysium. 
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. Thitt the tortures of conscience are eased, and thus 
does superstition .stand fully armed at the portals of 
the sonl. 

Few, indeed, are the members of the great human 
family, who dare to combat this enemy to moral 
greatness ; and how small the number of those, who 
renounce her sway. Ohaiiied down to creeds and 
dogmas, the mind of man seldom soars above the 
atmosphere of human inventions, but relyingly lin- 
gers in the leading strings of bigotry, in one form or 
another. 



Thus is constituted the Practice of the Mohamme- 
dan Religion, viz., Ablutions, Prayers, Alms, Fast- 
ing, and the Pilgrimage to Mecca, which are deno- 
minated Fa/rz^ or obligatory. There are, however, 
many other traditional observances termed Siinnetj 
which as the Turks are Siinnees or traditionists, they 
have incorporated with their religious duties, such as 
circumcision, and many other rites. These rites, 
whose observance is only optional, are, however, 
performed with as much zeal and ceremony as those 
required by the Koran. Although the ceremony of 
circumsion is not alluded to in the Koran, and there- 
fpre not indispensable, yet it is a custom generally 
observed, and is performed when the child is able 
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to pronounoe the formnla of faith ^^La lUah, 111 
Allah, Mohammed Keesoul UUah,'' or is about th^ 
age of seven years. 

This is a great festival, and when the saltan's 
children, or those of any of the grandees, are the neo- 
phytes, a general invitation is extended to other 
candidates. Music, dancing, and feasting occupy the 
minds and distract the thoughts of the numerous 
company, young and old, during the week devoted 
to this ceremony. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

PBINQIPLB8 OF THE TUBXIBH GOYBBNICENT. 

A PBOPLE descended from nomadic tribes, and, 
until very recently, severed from foreign intercourse, 
would naturally retain its simple and national type. 
Besides, the peculiar bond of an exclusive faith, 
would still more tend to the preservation of ancient 
and characteristic usages. 

Thus the Osmanlis have, with hitherto but few 
deviations, preserved their identity as an eminently 
patriarchal nation. As the son recognized the parent 
to be the governor and controller of his career, the 
foxmtain of experience and wisdom, and rendered to 
him a willing and natural obedience ; so the people, 
needing such a fatherly care and control, were 
ready to invest one of their number with this 
authority. 

Every system has its centre. The sun rules in the 
heavens — and the great mass of humanity seek a 
centre, around which to rally. The wondoi .ul ma^ 
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netism of mortal emotion tends to a common point, 
as surely as the needle to the pole. Thus sonae 
species of monarchy, whether elective or hereditary, 
seems inevitable to a multitude of beings, cast in 
human mould. 

Tribes were instituted in early times, each with its 
patriarch or petty monarch ; and when, for mutual 
strength or by conquest, these various tribes were 
combined, the monarch, with increasing subjects, 
became more powerM and distinguished. 

When the wandering Tartars embraced Islamism, 
their chief becoming the successor to the Caliphate, 
was not only their temporal, but spiritual head. 
These two elements of power, church and state, 
endowed the monarch with unlimited sway, beyond 
whom there could be no appeal. The simple patri- 
arch now becomes not only the father of his people, 
but the representative of Allah ; the sole controller 
of life and death, property and religion. Tears, 
even centuries, roll on, the scimitar gains nation after 
nation, fertile territories and treasures to the follow- 
ers of the Cresceut, and innumerable multitudes 
swarm around the standard. 

The Padi-Shah, or ruler of this vast concourse of 
men, the absolute owner of the domain far and wide, 
now rejoices in the adulations of his superstitious 
subjects who acknowledge him as the 
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^ King of KingB, and Lord of Lords ; Buler of the 
East and West, and of all parts of t^ie world ; Prince 
of the Holy and chaste city of Jerusalem ; shining 
with the brightness of Q-od, Thrice happy Lord of 
the refulgent Mecca. Tamer of infidels, and the 
scourger of the nnbelieving race of Christian vassals. 
Lord of the White (Mediterranean), and the Black 
Seas. The most mighty and invincible Sultan, who 
has power from Q-od to rule all people with a bridle." 

Many other similar titles are bestowed upon him, 
which, though they may seem somewhat bombastic, 
or even ridiculous, in these days of equality and 
freedom, yet are not unparalleled in some of the 
more civilized realms of modern Europe ; nor with- 
out their legitimate influences upon the subjects of 
this potentate. 

In order to illustrate the wonderful effect which 
the assumption of such high-sounding appellatives 
has upon the general mass of the people, I will 
relate an incident which happened to myself:— 

During a recent sail on the Bosphorus in a cayik, 
and immediately after the arrival of the allied fleets, 
1 thought to amuse myself with some political chit- 
chat with my boatman. As I was remarking about 
the assistance of the Allies, the simple-minded, but 
thorough Mussulman, was very prompt in solving 
the mystery of this unheard-of political combina- 
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tion'; why should two sets of giavoars combine with 
the trae believers, against a third ? 

The reason seemed plain enough to him. The 
French giavours had a new king, and since the Padi> 
shah is the " Prince of Princes, and Lord of Lords," 
in order to merit at his hands the consummation of 
royalty, they had come to fight lor him, bringing 
along England to intercede for them. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

TH£ iLDMINIST&A.TiyE GOYSBNliENT. 

Although the power and anthority of the sultan 
is unlimited, and his sway entirely arbitrary, the dis- 
posal of affairs is naturally consigned to various 
officers. The two principal of these are the Grand 
Vezir, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

The Grand Vezir was formerly called Lala, or 
Tutor, because he was the sole adviser to his majesty, 
and as he exercised the civil functions of the execu- 
tive, he was styled ** Vekili-Mutlah," or vicar abso- 
lute. He therefore enjoyed all the rights and inamu- 
nities of his imperial master — to the entire control of 
property and life itself. 

He used to head the army in time of war ; make 
all appointments to office ; give audiences to the for- 
eign ambassadors, receive and answer their memo- 
rials; and he only, of all the ministers of the realm, 
had free access to the royal presence. As he was 
amenable to no tribunal, his only forfeit being his own 
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head, and his worldly possessions, it was his policy 
to render the person of the sultan inapproachable — 
between whom and his people, a mystic veil seemed 
ever to depend. By degrees, the monarch, who 
should have been the father of his people, removed 
from all intercourse with his subjects, became only 
the shrine of their superstitious devotions, the deity 
of their worship, the proxy of Allah ; while the reah 
administrator of the realm, was the selfish, ambitious, 
scheming, and blood-thirsty Grand Vezir. Even on 
Fridays, as his majesty appeared in public on his 
way to the mosque, he was so surrounded by pomp 
and royal pageantry, as to be almost invisible. But 
since the promulgation of the Tanzimat or reforma- 
tion, an entire change has been effected in the admin- 
istrative department, and a substantial check imposed 
upon the Grand Vezir, whose former prerogatives 
and immunities have been much curtailed. 

There is now a council attached to each depart- 
ment) which deliberates upon the various measures 
proposed. A grand national council, established on 
a somewhat European system, called the Medjlissi- 
Wala, or senate, composed of the dignitaries and 
notables of the nation, and presided over by a Keiss 
or chief of its own, controls the affairs of the nation 
in general. Its duties are to prepare the laws; 
establish or revise the basis of the taxation ; regu- 
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late the revennes and expenditure of the govemmeat ; 
to draft the instructionB for the governors of the pro- 
vinces ; to try all treasonable acts and crimes com- 
mitted against the state ; to correct the abuses of the 
functionaries ; to attend to the complaints of citizens 
brought against the different agents or authorities ; to 
draw up sentences for criminals, which are either 
maintained or modified by his majesty, etc. etc.. 

There is another council called the Medjlissi- 
Khass, or special council, which, being composed of 
the ministers of the different departments, may be 
termed a cabinet, or privy council. 

TChe Grand Vezir, as prime minister, presides over 
this. These two councils together, constitute what is 
-termed and generally known as the Baabu-Aali, or the 
Sublime Porte. 

Baab is the Arabic word for gate, or parte in 
French. Ever since Mordecai sat in the king's gate, 
and perhaps long before his time, all the places of 
public administration in the East, have been designa- 
ted by this term. For instance, Baabn-Sheik-ul- 
Islam, is the Superior Court; Baabtl-Serasker, the 
war department, and in contradistinction to all the 
other courts or departments, the government of the 
Ottoman empire is denominated the Baabti-Aali, or 
the supreme gate or court ; a term of similar signifi- 
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cance, with the Coart of St. James, the Taileries, or 
the Gk>yemment at Washington. 

Thus it will be perceived, that the original auto- 
cratic government has now been reduced into a form 
of bureaucracy. 

The vast empire of Turkey, partaking of the terri- 
tories of no less than three continents, is divided 
into thirty-seven Ayalets or provinces ; each Ayalet 
being sub-divided into Livas or counties ; and each 
liva into Kazas or townships. These provinces, 
counties, and townships, are respectively governed by 
Yalis, Kaimakams, and Miidirs. 

The governors, etc., of these provinces, formerly- 
enjoyed in their respective domains the same absolute 
authority as the Grand Vezir, and answered with the ^ 
same forfeiture of their heads and property for 
their misdemeanors. But of late years, the same 
check has also been put upon their powers, as in 
the central government, by the establishment of 
councils, &c. 

All the ministers and governors of Provinces are 
now appointed by the sultan, and the secondary 
places are filled by the appointment of the Grand 
Vezir. 

When his majesty designs to elevate a person o 
the office of minister of the realm, one of the 
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ohamberlains of the palace proceeds to Buininoii the 
individual to the royal presence, where he is invested 
in his new office by the bestowal of the Nishani- 
Miishir or the badge of rank in brilliants, which is 
suspended around the neck ; and an Irad6 or Edict 
is granted him by the Sultan. He then proceeds 
with much pomp and ceremony to the Porte, where 
he is immediately recognized, according to the royal 
commands. He is met at the foot of the stairway by 
the Grand Vezir in person, who bows to the edict 
presented to him by the chamberlain with as much 
reverence as if it were his royal master himself. 
Holding the document over his head, the viceroy 
enters lihe grand council chamber, where he reads it 
in a loud voice, and the ceremony is concluded by 
an extempore prayer, offered by the mufty of the 
council — and the new minister is conducted to his 
gate^ or his own department. 

When they are deposed from office, the royal 
chamberlain appears, demanding the NisTum, which 
i:* immediately relinquished. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

THE POLICY OF THE QOVEBNMENT. 

The policy of the government has hitherto been 
centralization^ that is, to draw the mass of the people 
from the frontiers to a common centre, in order the 
more readily to suppress any rebellion; and by 
depopulating the borders, to prevent the approach of 
foreign invasion. 

Besides, even while consigning the inhabitants of 
the provinces to the arbitrary control of the gover- 
nors, a certain degree of awe and ready submission 
might be inspired towards the central government, 
which could, at pleasure and option punish, with one 
fell blow, the very ruler who was regarded as onmi- 
potent in his own territories. 

Also, it was with ulterior designs, that such a 
degree of laxity was tolerated. The distant and pro- 
vincial authorities, in grasping all within their reach, 
and oppressing the people under their control, were 
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able to amass great possessions for themselves ; bnt 
they were amenable to the supreme power, which 
availed itself of its prerogatives to judge and con- 
demn, upon the slightest accusation, and to confiscate 
and appropriate the spoils, with the semblance of 
justice itself — ^as if avenging the wrongs of an injured 
population. 

Notwithstanding, there was ofben an assumption 
of independence in many of the provincial authori- 
ties, who succeeded in maintaining the dignity of 
D^re-Beys or Feudal Barons, such as Tchapan- 
Oghlou, Tepelene, and Mehmed Aali. 

The consequence has been, that as you receded 
from the seat of government over the vast tracts of 
territory, the very limited internal communications, 
combined with the independence and rapacity of the 
governors of the distant provinces, produced anarchy, 
misrule and misery, in irightfal ratio. 8ome amelio- 
ration has been attempted of late by the Tanzimat or 
reformation, and the establishing of roads and post- 
ofEiceSy councils, &c. ; but the spirit of centralization 
still pervades with all its legitimate evils. 

Another equally pernicious error in their policy, 
was the idea that it was better to employ the heads 
and hands of the people in foreign wars, with the 
view to keep them constantly occupied, and to main- 
tain a military ardor. Although this system contri- 
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bated vastly to the extension of the empire, yet sad 
experience has developed its injnrions effects. For 
constant acquisitions so enlarged their dominions and 
inflated the soldiery, that the very saltan began to 
tremble on his throne, until the destruction of the 
janissaries became indispensable for the preservation 
of the empire. 

This famous military body was created in the reign 
of Sultan Mom*ad, the son and successor of Orkhan ; 
and it was notorious for many centuries, till they 
were at last destroyed by Mahmoud, the father of 
the present sultan. 

The janissaries are so interwoven with the past 
and present history of Turkey, that it does not seem 
amiss to give here a slight sketch of their origin and 
down&ll. 



CHAPTER X. 

HI8T0BY OF THE JANISSARIES. 

The Janissaries were first instituted for the protec- 
tion of the throne and person of the sultan ; the 
army being then composed of the victorions Turko- 
mans, who had become turbulent, and were ready to 
take the reins of government into their own hands. 
A new militia was consequently instituted by Mourad, 
composed ot* young prisoners of war, who were 
brought up in the Moslem faith : and, in contradis- 
tinction to the existing army, were denominated 
Yeni-tcheri, or new soldiers. 

With the design of giving more solemnity to the 
new order, the founder resorted to the aid of religion, 
and they were blessed by a famous sheikh, Hadji- 
Bektash,* who extending his arms over the troops, 

* Some historians attribute the origin of the janissaries to Orkhan ; 

at the same time all agree that they were blessed by Ha^jl Bektash — 

forgetting that the said sheikh was only contemporary with Mourad, 

and not Orkhan. 

IIT 
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invoked the blessing of Allah, and predicted their 
fbtnre Tictories, prononncing these words : 

"Let them be called Teni-tcheries, May their 
countenance ever be bright I their hand victorionsl 



tlieir Bword keen! May their spear always hang 
over the liead of tiieir enemies, and wheresoever 
they go, may tliey retnrn with a white face !" 
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Their uniform conflisted of loose trousers, and long,, 
flowing robes, tacked np. Their head-gear, when in 
fall dress, was very peculiar. A round cap of grey 
felt, with a long piece of the same hanging behind, 
in commemoration of the loose. sleeve of the saint, 
^which w:as suspended over their heads when he ex- 
tended his arms to bless their institution. 

Ihey were armed with sabres, scimitars, pistols, 
yataghans, muskets, constituting, as it were, a peri- 
patetic model arsenal. 

Their mode of warfare was quite primitive ; each 
fighting on his own responsibility. 

From their earliest years, these Christian slaves 
snatched from the bosom of their families, were 
inured to all sorts of hardships, and to perfect re- 
signation to the will of their superiors. They were 
diligently trained in the art of war, and every trace 
of their parents and native country being obliterated 
from their minds, their only aim was to promote the 
interest and glory of their lord and sultan, and they 
were, for many centuries, justly distinguished for the 
excellence of their discipline, and for their indomita- 
ble courage. 

But, oVing to their constant successes, they at last 
began to consider themselves invincible, and by 
degrees becoming insolent, respected neither the 
laws nor even the sultan himself. Tiiey thus turned 
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that power, which was originally the defence and 
glory of the country, to its rain and destraction ; and 
many were the snltans who fell victims to their auda- 
city and rebellion. 

Saltan Selim lU., in his attempt to reform them, 
was sacrificed to their ftiry. 

They were, in reality, the ruling power in the coun- 
try : dethroning sultans, and taking off the heads of 
ministers at their will. They were upheld in all 
their excesses by the people, from a dread of their 
vengeance, many of whom, from motives of personal 
safety, even enlisted as honorary members of their 
corps. For, even the assassin could find a secure 
asylum in their barracks, from which no power or 
authority could claim him. 

Nothing was sacred in their estimation; families 
dared not to venture abroad without a janissary 
escort ; and, on this account, the different foreign em- 
bassies were always accommodated with two or three 
of their number, which custom is still in vogue ; 
though B^vasses, or Turkish police officers, have 
been substituted for the janissaries of former times. 

Even the royal harem was not safe from them, and 
neither life nor property were secure from their depre- 
dations. 

Besides their regular rations, their pay was at the 
rate of from one asper to twenty, according to their 
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rank, per day. An asper wa8, at that time, equal to 
one cent of Federal money. But they bad various 
ipirayB of increasing their personal revenues. 

They assumed a peculiar style of taxing the peace- 
able citizens, by carelessly tossing their handker- 
^iefs at them, with an intimation that their pockets 
needed replenishing, and none dared to return the 
handkerchief without a tribute tied in one of its 
comers. 

Those who were stationed in the city as metropoli- 
tan guards, generally contrived to amass a quantity 
of mud before the guardhouse, which they would 
ask all the rayahs who passed by, either to sweep 
away, or contribute something for its removal. 

The day of their revolt was most memorable, and 
our own janissary boatman cooUy put the number 
and mark of his regiment upon the street-door of our 
residence, as an intimation to his comrades that the 
house was already appropriated by one of the brother- 
hood. 

Assassination was a matter of frequent occur- 
rence in those days. Th^ father of the writer once 
narrowly escaped with his life. 

He happened to be passing by a shop, where a 
janissary was examining a yataghan with a view of 
purchasing it 
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" Stop," cried the janissary, to him, " come here, 
1 want to test this blade on you." 

He knew the character of those villains too well to 
suppose that the rascal was joking — as a forlorn hope, 
he indifferently remarked, " that it would be hardly 
worth the while to try such an exquisite blade on my 
old tottering body," at the same time suggesting, 
that it would be better for his excellency to accept 
the sword as a gift, with the view of trying it on 
some worthier subject, and throwing the money 
to the merchant, the old gentleman very suddenly 
disappeared. 

Imbued with the wildest fanaticism, and with all 
the prejudices of ancient times, and habituated to 
command rather than to obey, these janissaries con- 
stituted the most effectual barrier to all progress or 
national reform. 

Indeed, their outrageous conduct was often the 
principal cause of war with foreign nations — a&d a 
stigma upon their country. 

Any monarch, then, who appreciated the real 
interest of his subjects, and could anticipate the 
future downfall of his country, would be impelled to 
annihilate this scourge. 

Eternal gratitude is due to the illustrious Mahmoud, 
who at last, accomplished this task. A man of 
remarkable energy and discernment, ipore inspired 
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with the spirit of civilization and modem reform 
than any of his predecessors ; with a determination 
and perseverance unparalleled in the history of his 
country, Mahmoud effected this oottp cPetat^ and 
has justly been designated of " Glorious memory." 

He first gained over to himself the renowned 
Hussein Pasha, who was then the Agha or chief of 
the janissaries ; then Kara-Jehennem or Black-Hell, 
the chief of tlie artillery, and Bostangy-Bashi, the 
head of the life-guards ; with the co-operation of 4hese 
personages a system of military reform was ordered, 
requiring all the soldiery to be regularly drilled, and 
to adopt a certain uniform better suited to military 
life, than the flowing robes and cumbersome head 
gears they, had hitherto worn. 

The artillery corps and the life-guards cheer- 
fully submitted to this order, but the janissaries con- 
sidered this change of costume as an innovation upon 
long established customs, and averse to any military 
discipline, there arose great dissatisfaction among 
them ; and, as usual, they commissioned the Eool-Kea- 
hiaesi, their representative, to remonstrate with his 
majesty, upon whose refusal to listen to their mur- 
murs, they determined on rebellion. 

Having no suspicions of their chief, Hussein-Pasha, 
according to his counsel and public proclamation, 
th ' janissaries all assembled in their own barracks, 
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at the great square of Et-Meydan, nearly in tlie 
centre of tlie city, to be in readiness to resist any 
attempt on the part of the sultan, to enforce his 
edict. 

The sultan being informed of this circumstance, 
he, on his part, issued a proclamation that all good 
Mussulmans should repair to the holy standard of the 
Prophet in the court of the seraglio. 
^ This standard is never brought out except in cases 
of great emergency, and no Mussulman would refuse 
to repair to it when summoned. Accordingly all the 
Mussulman citizens, the artillery and the life-guards, 
who hated the janissaries, assembled at the seraglio 
and proceeded in a body to the great rallying point 
of the rebels, where they met with a warm reception 
&om the barrack windows of the janissaries, who, 
confident in their own sheltered position, were sure 
of a glorious victory. 

But they were soon undeceived; for, by the order 
of Eara^ehennem, two field pieces had been slily 
transported to the very doors of the barracks, whose 
first discharge shattered the gates and prostrated 
hundreds of the rebels. 

The janissaries now desperate, rushed to seize the 
cannon, which were just reloading : and had it not 
been for the heroic action of Kara-Jehennem at this 
critical emergency, all would have been lost. The 
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brave general perceiving the nature of the affair, 
and although wounded as he was in the thigh, 
promptly jumped from his horse, and seizing the 
torch, instantly applied it to the cannon, and thus 
baffling the attempts of the assailants, soon turned the 
scale of fortune. 

All resistance was now rendered futile by the 
barracks being set on fire, when amidst shrieks of 
agony the miserable wretches were, on the 15th of 
June, 1826, destroyed. Many among them were 
allowed to effect their escape, with the design of 
sparing thCfinnocent. The most dangerous of their 
number were afterwards arrested and sent to the 
European castles on the Bosphorus, where their doom 
was sealed by the bow-string, and thus perished this 
formidable scourge of the Ottoman Empire. 

Many censures and much opprobrium have been 
cast upon the memory of Mahmoud for this act of 
consummate destruction. He has been stigmatized as 
cruel and blood-thirsty, whereas his whole country 
was groaning under a scourge of tremendous power, 
in the shape of an unlicensed soldiery. 

Day by day, the monster grew in strength, and 
threatened the utter annihilation of both sovereign 
and people. What greater act of humanity then, 
than to crush the Hydra with one fell blow. 

By this act Mahmoud not only established his own 
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sovereign authority, bnt bursting, for the first time, the 
bonds of barbarism, made a bold stride towards die 
platform of civilization, and the fraternity of the 
world. But for Mahmoud, Turkey would, perhaps, 
have, ere this, been only a record of the past. 

The army was immediately re-organized, and the 
soldiers were trained in European tactics, by dis- 
tinguished foreign officers. 

They attained great distinction as infantry and 
artillery-men, and still greater progress would have 
been made in military science, had it not been for 
the intrigues of Kussia^ who, just at that period, 
availing herself of the forlorn condition of the 
country, found a favorable opportunity for declaring 
war. 

The Allies of the present day, not discerning the 
Muscovite cunning, were quiet spectators of the 
afiSray, and became as it were silent partners in the 
shameful treaty of Adrianople, for which they have 
since paid so dearly. 

But the janissaries were not the sole barriers to 
the civilization of the country. The TJlema, or the 
expounders of the faith, have exercised even greater 
influence over the minds of the superstitious people, 
through their unlimited spiritual authority. 



OHAPTEE XL 

BPIBITITAL BBANOH OF THE GOYEBNMENT. 

TcTRKSY is a country where church and state are 
most eminently combined. The standard of every 
measure or act is the Koran ; the administration of 
affairs, both civil and religious, must, tlierefore, be in 
conformity with the precepts of that sacred book ; but 
since that book does not provide for all emergen- 
cies, and in many instances is not even explicit, 
those who made the Koran their special study have 
ever been consulted, and all matters referred to them 
for examination and sanction. 

The entire body of these ecclesiastics are denomi- 
nated the XJlema, or learned (in the Koran), and 
their expositions are termed Fei/odB, These Fetvas 
constitute, as it were, the statutes of the state. 

The sanction of these doctors in every measure 
being essential, each civil tribunal is supplied with 
one of their number, in order that their acts may be 
valid. Hence, even the Grand-Vezir, who only 

18T 
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r^reseotB the Boltan in temporal msttere, is aaeociat- 
ed frith the chief of the Ulema, viz., the Sheikh-ol- 
Islain, who, od his part, penonifieB his majesty it. 
epiritoal a&in. Bearing the title <^ F^^oaofi-Pena. 
or the Grand Expositor, his i^proval is neceesar}- 



even to the meflsuree of the great viceroy himself, for 
no law can be promulgated without his sanction. 
Coneideriag then ihe importance attached to the 
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study of the Koran, and the benefit derived from a 
full knowledge of its spirit and contents, which con- 
stitute the basis of the law and government, many 
have been induced to adopt it as a profession. 

There are no less than forty thousand of these 
TJlema in Constantinople. 

These men are of very low origin, and are gene- 
rally the sons of poor peasants. They come to 
Constantinople and enlist themselves as Softas^ or 
students of divinity or law, which are synonymous 
terms, in one of the principal mosques, where they 
go through a regular course of study. 

They receive no salary, but are allowed one loiaf 
of bread a day, and partake of such food as is gratu- 
itously distributed to the poor from the ImmeU^ or 
charitable institutions* which are attached to all the 
principal mosques. 

When they are proficients in writing, they are 
allowed to copy the £oran in the original Arabic, 
which it has hitherto been considered sacrilege to 
print or translate. And by the sale of these copies 
they gain a livelihood. 

They are afterwards promoted either to the office 
of Imams, officiating priests, or to that of Eadis and 
MoUahs, district judges, or Muftis, or expounders 
of the law. The acme of their ambition is to become 
either Molla-Hunkiar, chaplain to his majesty, Kazy- 

6* 
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ul-Afiker chief justice, or Sheikh-ul-Islam, Iiigli 
pontiff of the realm. This latter personage is consi- 
dered bj the Mussulmans as an undoubted oracle in 
all instances. 

Though the sultan is the head of both church and 
state, yet the Sheikh-ul-Islam being appointed for life, 
and exempted from capital punishment, his authority, 
through the superstition of the people, has been most 
arbitrary, and even sometimes controlled the actions 
of the executive ; and it has only happened in our 
day, that in order to assert the entire supremacy of 
the sultan, the 6heikh-ul-Islam has, for the first time 
in the annals of the nation, been deposed from his 
sacred office, and another substituted in his place. 

The TJlema are not supported by the government, 
but by the income of the mosques, which are largely 
endowed by religious devotees. Those who are in 
the civil employment, receive, however, fixed salaries 
from the state, in addition to their own ecclesiastial 
income. 

The real estates owned by the mosques are 
immense and beyond calculation. They are called 
Yahaf^ in contradistinction to other lands of the 
government, termed mUXk. These vakuf lands, 
which comprise more than two-thirds of the empire, 
are sold as under a perpetual lease, with a yearly tax 
or rent, and all improvements ma4e oq tbeni are 
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considered to belong by right to the land, and not 
allo^w^ed to be removed. In case of the death of a 
proprietor leaving no Tthole heirs, the property, with 
all the improvements thereon, reverts to the mosque. 
The documents by which these lands are held, are 
BO carelessly registered and transferred, that disputes 
ore almost unavoidable. For instance, a deed is thus 
drawn up, A B has purchased of C D a piece of land, 
belonging to such a vakuf, said to contain dUxyu^ 156 
acres more or Icbb; that is, it might range from 100 to 
1,500 or 2,000 acres, since its limits are not fixed by 
any actual survey, or specified by a map ; but the 
boundaries are described in the most primitive style 
by sensible objects, viz., an apple tree on one side, a 
ditch on the other, the property of so and so on the 
third, and the main road on the fourth. This system 
has hitherto proved most advantageous to the vakufs ; 
the peculiar elasticity of such indefinite boundaries, 
admitting of great territorial trespass upon adjoining 
lands, until they have succeeded in absorbing, two- 
thirds of the empire. 

Strangers are not allowed to own these lands, nor 
hold them in trust, with the view to avoid litigation 
with the diJSerent foreign embassies. There has not, 
therefore, been hitherto any inducement to European 
emigration, to the introduction of foreign capital, nor 
encouragement to interpal improvemeiitSf 
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The mosqnes derive an immense revenne, both 
firom the rents of these estates, and the commissioii 
on sales, which is enormous; being no less than a 
per cent, on each transfer. 

With such a percentage, were the sale repeated 
fifteen times, the original cost of the land would be 
doubled; so that there is an effectual check up<m 
land speculation. Apairj; from this, the vakuf system 
is ruinous both to the community and to the govern- 
ment. If a man wants to raise a sum of money, by 
mortgaging, his properly for three months only, be- 
sides the customary interest of the country, which is 

1 per cent, he has to bear the enormous expense of 
the transfer and retransfer, which amounts, as has 
been said, to 6 per cent. This added to the 3 per 
cent., the interest for the three months, making alto- 
gether no less than 9 per cent, for three months! 
This is not all. The natives not being allowed the 
privilege of borrowing foreign funds, by mortgaging 
their own property, are reduced to the necessity of 
resorting to their own capitalists, who usually demand 

2 or 8 per cent, a month ! 

The whole of this vakuf land, or church property, 
occupied and unoccupied, pays no taxes, so that a 
most profitable source of revenue is unavailable to 
the government. 

The immense incomes of the vaknfs are partly 
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Impropriated to the erection of mosqnes, hospitals, 
schools, fountains, baths, and other charitable institu- 
tions; and above all to the snpport of the Ulema 
themselves. But there is always an immense sur- 
plus, which lies dormant with previously accumu- 
lated hoards, unless resorted to for the promotion of 
some of the fanatical schemes and personal aggrand- 
isement of llie Ulema themselves. 

These men, thus rendered independent of the 
government, and possessing unbounded influence 
over the minds of the superstitious people, and being, 
in fact, the ultimatum of every hope and project, 
have been the greatest barriers to national improve- 
ment ; for, surrounded by wealth, and themselves of 
the lowest origin, they attach an undue value to 
worldly possessions ; and trained in religious bigotry, 
they resist all innovations as infringing upon their 
own interests, temporal and spiritual ; so that in des- 
troying the janissaries, and leaving the Ulema un- 
molested, Sultan Mahmoud did but half the work of 
reform. 



CHAPTER XIL 



jucvjuiuje Ajn> 



The rerenne of tlie goTemment is about thiiiy 
millioiifl of dollara, and is thiiB divided : 



Oodiore, tithe 

Sdiane, land tax 

Hftim, PoU t«x oo Cauifdan ndgeets (latdy 

Abolulied) 
Qeomrnk, customs 
Mirry sDd Ditissd), indireet Ux 
VeifTS, or tributes of Egypt . 

" " WalkchU 

«" <« MoldaTiA 

" " Germ . 



$11,000,000 
10,000,000 

8,000,000 
4^S00,000 
7,000,000 



$1,000,000 

100,000 

00,000 

100,000 



1,860,000 



$M,060,000 

OonBtantinople, the capital of the Ottoman Empire, 
though it contains, including all its suburbs, a popu- 
lation of nearly a million of inhabitants, is, owing to 
the system of centralization, exempt from the direct 
tax, which is levied only in ihe provinces. Of late 
there has, however, been a sort of an income tax 
established, requiring every house-owner to register 
all contracts of rent at the Police, and pay f^ fe^ 
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thereon of two per cent. Besides this, they have 
also introduced another tax on commercial and finan- 
cial transactions, such as stamped bills, &c. 

Some of these taxes and revenaes are collected by 
the agents of the government on its own account ; 
and others are farmed out at public auction, with the 
view of avoiding the abuses and corruptions of the 
officials ; the benefit of which arrangement was illus* 
trated, when the custom-house was farmed out to the 
Armenian banker, Djez&yirly, who bid double the 
amount which the treasury used to realize. 

The expenditure of the government has usually 
been nearly within. its income ; but of late years has 
exceeded it. 

It includes the sultan's personal expenses, and the 
civil and military list. 

The sultan receiving a salary of $300,000 per 
month; the Grand Yezir $4,000, and the others 
$8,000 each. 



CSyII list of the Sultan and his harem 
" " Army 

Navy 
Ordnance and FortificationB 
Pay of Functionaries 
Foreign Diplomatic Salaries 
Public Works 
Sehims or life annuities fto. 
Interest on Gaylm^ at 6 per cent. 
Bank subvention • . 



14,100,000 

15,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

10,000,000 

600,000 

600,000 

2,200,000 

460,000 

1,000,000 

$87,260,000 
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The deficieucy in the treasury is occasioned partly 
by arrears of taxes, and partly by incidental ex- 
penses, such as bank subvention, appropriations for 
internal improvements, etc. 

With the view of enabling the treasury to cany 
on its operations, the government has, for the past 
few years, been obliged to effect a local loan of 
$8,000,000, in the shape of Kayemes, or Treasury 
notes, bearing interest of 6 per cent per annum. 
Apart from this, it has also contracted a foreign debt 
of £5,000,000-^these two are the only national 
debts. 

The monetary market in every country is govern- 
ed by its exports and imports. The demand in Tur- 
key for articles of foreign produce, having gradually 
exceeded its former impoi*ts, the balance of trade has 
been against the country, and a drain of specie has 
been the natural consequence. Apart from this, the 
payment of the Russian indemnities, having forced 
the goveniment to demonetize its currency, the rate 
of exchange became very fluctuating, and a fit sub- 
ject to financial operators ; so that affairs assumed a 
frightful aspect. 

To remedy this evil, the government was advised 
to establish a Bank, in order to keep the foreign ex- 
change at a more uniform par value ; this subvention 
has cost the government on an average $1,000,000 
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per annum; yet without any good success, for it 
only served to enrich a few individuals, who were 
intrusted with its management, without benefiting 
the country in general, and involved the national 
treasury in greater difficulty. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ABHT AND NATT. 



The standing army of the Ottoman Empire is Id 
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time of peace 120,000 men, and 180,000 during war. 
It consistB of six ordooa or divisions, viz. : 

Hassa, or Imperial Guards. 
Der-y-Saadet, or Metropolitan Division. 
Roumely, or European (Turkey) DiTision. 
Anadalou, or Asiatic, 
Arabistan, or Arabian, 
Irak, or Messapotamian, 






Every division comprises, three regiments of foot, 
two of horse, and one of artillery, with 32 gans, the 
whole amonnting to 30,000 men. 

The soldiers in active service are called Nizam^ 
and those in reserve, Redif, They are raised by 
conscription, and formerly used to serve all their life- 
time, or as long as they were able, but by a com- 
mendable measure recently introduced by Riza 
Pasha, a military reform has been effected, by which 
they are now relieved at the end of five years, when 
they go to their respective homes, subject however, 
to certain military duties at stated times. By this 
measure, Turkey has been enabled to raise a reserve 
of no less than 400,000 Sedifs. 

Both Nizams and Eedifs are divided into two 
bodies, commanded by Feriks (or Lieutenant 
Generals) and livas (Brigadier General), and the 
whole of every division by a Serdar or Field Mar- 
shal. 
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The entirs army is subject to the orders of the 
Sei^Aflker or the Genersliasimo, who is the minister 
of war. 

The fiunons Omer PaBha who wae one of the Ser- 
dars commanding the Asiatic divisioQ, has lately ' 
been elevated to the post of Ser-Asker. | 

The rank and file of the Tnrkifih army is compoeed 



of able-bodied and well-drilled soldiers ; but they 
are badly officered by illiterate men, raised irom the 
ranks, who are Qntarnished by modern reforms and 
imbned with a due share of the popular natiooal 
conceit. 
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It is only very recently, that a military school 
having been established, the army is supplied with 
i^ell instructed officers, among whom may be found 
many of the sons of the grandees of the empire. 
There is, however, a constant jealousy between these 
more enlightened young commanders, and the old 
veterans of the a/nden regime; the latter regarding 
the former as mere upstarts and parvenus. 

The Rayas, or Christian subjects have hitherto 
been exempt from military service not because thoy 
are not fitted to become the defenders of their 
country, equally with their Mohammedan com- 
patriots, but lest by coming into competition with 
them they should rise to high posts in the army, and 
rank even above their Mussulman subordinates. 
The Turkish navy is comprised thus : 



Three-Deckers, 

Two-Deckers, 

Frigates, 

Corvettes, 

Brigs, 

Schooners, catters, Ac., 
War Steamers, Ac, . . . . 

Destroyed at ffinope, ... 



Ships. 



2 
8 

14 

6 

6 

12 

28 



76 
11 



66 



Gum. 



260 
668 
788 
100 
80 
72 
112 



2080 



Hen. 



2700 

9500 

5400 

Indeterminate 



u 
u 
u 



20 ^ 25,000 



Many of the Turkish vessels of war are noble 
specimens of naval architecture. For ever since the 
beautiful models built by Ekford and his successors, 
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Bhodes and Seeves, have floated npon their waters, 
a wonderfol impetus has been given to the navy of 
the Osmanlis — ^and the prow of almost every vessel 
bears the impress of American ingenuity. 

Magnificent men of war, vessels of the line, 
frigates, sloops, brigs, schooners, and cutters lie all 
along the Bosphorus, fully manned and equipped. 
But so seldom are they in action, or so rarely do 
they sail beyond the " ocean stream," that the men 
are utterly without the incitement of any real engage- 
ments, and xmused to rougher seas — so that if, per- 
chance, they are called into active service, more than 
half of them are confined to their hammocks. 

Thus the lamentable occurrence at Sinope may be 
accounted for ; the squadron having been obliged to 
anchor there on its way to Batoum, because nearly 
all the sailors were sea-sick. 

The oflSicers themselves are illiterate, and ignorant 
of the science of navigation. 

It is true that some few have been educated in the 
British navy, who are now distinguished in the 
Turkish marine — and it is to be hoped that many of 
the scholars of the new naval academy will hereafter 
elevate the character of their nation on the seas; 
though there are not the same incentives to maritime 
emulation as exist in England and America, or even 
in France. 
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The general staff of the navy contams. 

8 Admirals, 

6 Vice Admirals, 

8 Rear AdmiralB. 

The staff of a man-of-war of first rank, contains, 

1 Commander — ^whose rank is equal to lieutenant-ColoneL 
1 Second commander . Ohef de bataillon. 

1 Ho^'a Major. 

16 Mnlazims Lientenants. 

1 Phjgician, 2 Sargeons, 1 Imam or chaplain, and from 800 to 
900 men. 

The entire naval force is under the command of a 
Captain Pasha or High Admiral, who is the Minister 
of the Navy. 

The men, subalterns and even captains, both of the 
army and navy, are most miserably paid. A com- 
mon soldier at the rate of seventy-five cents a month, 
and a captain eleven dollars and rations — so that any 
deficiency in hospitality or style of living, is not to 
be attributed to indifference on their own part. 



. CHAPTER XIV. 

OOHMEBOE. 

TsB trade of Tarkej, including that of Egypt and 
the Dannbian Principalities, amounted, in 1852, to 

Imports, £11,823,S00 Sterling. 

Export*, 10,644,450 " 

The Osmanlis, having no commercial marine except 
their own few coastera — the whole foreign, and great 
part of the internal trade, is carried on by 35,000 for- 
eign vessels; whose aggregate tonnage amounts to 
5,000,000 annually, and they are admitted to her 
ports at small charges. 

The tariff of Turkey is but nominal ; being only 
three per cent, on all exports, and two per cent addi- 
tional as consumptive duty — making altogether, five 
per cent, on their value. 

This free-trade principle, is not, however, purely 
from liberal motives, but the result of foreign com- 
pulsion, and their own ignorance of political 
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economy. For, in their anxiety to counterbalance 
the deficiencies of the treasury, caused by unjust 
treaties extorted from them by foreign powers, they 
have imposed a duty of no less than thirteen per 
cent, on all their produce or exports, so that, when the 
governmental tithe upon the raw material, the vari- 
ous other direct and indirect taxes on the same, and 
the onerous export duty are together taken into con- 
sideration, the cost of the produce is, in effect, raised 
to about 30 or 35 per cent, above its original value. 

Apart from this, if sheet iron, which is imported 
from England, and upon which the usual duty of 5 
per cent, is already levied, be manufactured into 
stove pipes, or any other form, it is considered as 
hameproohu^^ and a new duty of 13 per cent, collect- 
ed thereon ! 

The tariff is regulated every seven years, and the 
value of the different articles is determined by a 
conmiission of merchants representing the different 
nations, each of whom endeavors to maintain his own 
interest. One of these gentlemen exultingly boasted, 
that his own fortune was made, as he had succeeded 
in establishing a low valuation on a certain article in 
which he dealt very largely. 

America has hitherto had no representative in this 
body, though her commerce has, especially of late, 
been rapidly increasing with this part of the world. 
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It has only been through ignorance of the country 
and its resources, that American enterprise has mad^ 
so little progress in the East, or been confined to the 
interposition of English and other houses. 

Does this country present no inducements to the 
mercantile community ? Let the following table of 
Exports and Imports speak for itself. 



EXPORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


Corn. 


Silk goods. 


Beans, peas, etc. 


Cotton goods. 


Wool. 


Woollen stuffs. 


Rawffllk. 


Tiinen. 


Opium. 


Haberdashery. 


Otto of roses, and other per- 


Hardware. 


fumes. 


Watches and clocks. 


Angora hur. 


Jewelry. 


Coffee (Mocha). 


Sugar. 


Canary seed. 


Coffee, pepper, and spioes. 


Linseed. 


Iron and nails. 


Do. oil. 


Coal. 


Bice. 


Stone ware. 


Yellow berriea 


Logwood. 


Boxwood. 


Rum and wines. 


Madder root. 


Fancy goods. 


Tallow. 


Cochineal. 


Yalonea. 


Tanned hides. 


Gall nuts. 


Glass ware. 


Fruits. 


Furniture. 


Drugs. 


Drugs and medldnes. 


Soap. 


Butter. 


Oliyes and olive oil. 


Kayiar. 


Sponges. 


Tar. 


Tobacco. 


Ropes. 


Cotton. 


Cordage. 


Sesame. 


Chaina 
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Meerschaum. 
Carpets. 
Copper. 

Hides and skins. 
Bones. 
Confections. 
Helva. 
Shawls. 

Oriental manufactures. 
Leeches. 
Bags. 
Cordials. 
Cymbals. 
Lumber. 
Embroideries. 
Hemp and Flax. 
Salt. 
Mastic. 

Chibouks, NargiUes, and 
amber mouthpieces. 



IKPOBie. 

Corn. 

Stoves. 

Nicknacks. 

Machinery, etc. 

Furs. 

Crockery. 

Indigo. 

Dye stuffii. 

Paints. 

Mirrors. 

Millinery. 

Musical instruments, eta 

Leather. 

Boots and shoes. 

Lead. 

Paper. 

Do. hangings. 

Tea. 

Books. 

Carriages. 

India rubber. 

Mahogany and rose-wood. 



If, then, snch is the yariety of items, more than 
snfficient to command the attention of any mercantile 
community, it is somewhat astonishing that the 
Americans should not have been attracted to the 
advantages to be derived from an interchange of 
commerce, so jealous as they are of commercial 
supremacy. 

The territory is. immense, teeming with undeve- 
loped resources ; the population over 36 millions of 
souls to be supplied with the necessities, and many 
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of the stiperfimties of life. England and France have 
fought for the freedom of this commerce, America 
may spread her sails unstained by the blood of her 
citizens, and be wafted into ports, where treasures 
and profit are in greater profusion than either in 
Ohina or Japan. 

War having ceased, and so many new and salutary 
reforms soon to be introduced, commerce and all the 
arts of peace and prosperity will flourish with renewed 
vigor upon the TurkiL sou. Internal improvemenlB 
are already projected and in progress, demanding the 
genius and ingenuity of foreign climes. While then, 
England and France are eagerly watching every 
opening, shall America remain blindfolded and in- 
dijfferent?— a country so productive of men of 
the rarest energy and perseverance, so full of the 
brightest Yankee notionS| and the most curious and 
useful specimens of mechanical art and manufac- 
tures ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

JUBI8PBUDBN0B. 

In Enrope and America disputes often involve a 
process of tedious litigation. It is not so in Turkey ; 
although the Koran and its voluminous commenta- 
ries decide every case " from a point of faith to a 
right of gutter," yet the form of trial is so simple that 
it becomes quite expeditious. For all Turkish juris- 
prudence may be condensed into these two princi- 
ples, viz., • 

1st. In every case of litigation the testimony of 
two witnesses is required of the plaintiff, and 

2d. In default of witnesses an oath is administered 
to the defendant as the only altemative. 

TSo written document, except judicial, is consider- 
ed valid, or recognized by the courts, unless it be 
substantiated by two witnesses. 

For instance, a banker had advanced to the trea- 
sury about $30,000 on account of a certain pasha, 
who farmed a province from the government. Before 
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the year was ont the pasha died, and the court of 
chancery taking charge of the estate of the deceased, 
it became necessary to examine and settle the 
banker's account current with the defunct. On 
examination it was found that the banker had paid to 
the treasury the above mentioned sum in thirty- 
three different instalbnents, and received from the 
deceased only $18,000 ; so that there was a balance 
due the banker of $12,000. 

But the court of chancery would not recognize 
the disbursements of the banker in behalf of the de- 
ceased, unless each of the installments made by the 
banker to the government could be substantiated by 
two witnesses ; thus requiring no less than sixty-six 
witnesses for the case. It was in vain the banker 
produced the vouchers of the government regularly 
signed and sealed by the proper authorities. The 
judges would admit nothing but the requisite wit- 
nesses, and in default of such witnesses claimed from 
the banker the $18,000, the receipt of which was 
avowed by him, and consequently due to the heirs. 

Nor is this mode of justice, primitive as it is, ever 
used with impartiality. 

Witnesses are never subpoenaed by the courts, and 
no oath is required of them for the truth of their 
depositions ; also on account of the spirit of fanatical 
a,nimosity which exists mutually between^ the Ohris- 
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tians and Mohammedans, no mibiased testimony is 
to be procured. Indeed, formerly, the OhristianB 
vrere not even allowed to appear as witnesses. 

The jndges themselves being men of low birth and 
grovelling principles, only hold their offices as sources 
of persoaal emolument, as the wealth of various of 
these functionaries fully attests. The late Sheikh-ul 
Islam, at his death, left the sultan, by bequest, neu*ly 
a million of dollars ! 

Although strictly prohibited by the Koran, they 
axe in the constant habit of receiving bribes to any 
amount; notwithstanding the precepts of their reli- 
gion, which are ever and anon held up as barriers to 
all reform, they are so corrupted, that their con- 
sciences are immediately lulled, whenever the requi- 
site bonus is slily slipped under the cushions on 
which they sit, and the testimony of hired witnesses 
is then winked at by them, and even supported, as 
their interest may demand. 

The only qualification requisite for a witness to 
appear before these courts of justice, is to be omni- 
scient, and never to utter the fatal word JSUmenhj 1 
don't know. 

When conflicting interests occur, which induce the 
jndges to take side against the witnesses — ^and such 
occasions are by no means rare, since justice is not 
only put lip at auction, but a single recommendation 
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from a grandee suffices to tium the scale — the soeoe 
is tnilj farcical, and its sketch worthy ei the pen of 
Dickens himself. 

The Kadis adopt a singular method to disqnality 
the testimony. The questions -which are put in the 
cross-examination, are not only entirely irrelerant to 
the subject matter in dispute, but would even puzzle 
the " cutest Yankee " how to answer. Their object 
is to disqualify the testimony by questions, no matter 
how ridiculous, but bv which the witnesses will be 
forced at last to utter the ominous word JBUmem — I 
don't know. 

With a view to ascertain whether the witnesses are • 
well acquainted with the party in whose behalf they are 
testifying, they are asked, ^^ who was the grandfather 
of the plaintiff!" The usual and formal answer in 
such cases is, '^ Abraham," meaning the old Patriarch. 
"His great grandfather ?" " Adam," beyond whom he 
(the plaintiff), is not supposed to have any ancestors. 

On a certain occasion, a judge being very anxious 
to defeat the testimony of a clever witness, after 
various ingenious interrogatories, made the quaint 
inquiry, " who married Adam and Eve ?" To which 
the witness unhesitatingly replied, not, as it may be 
supposed, " I don't know," — oh no, not so stupid as 
that— but, " I was not inmted to the wedding^ 

It was a maxim of the government and a profitable 
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one to itB employes, that in the administration of 
jOBtice, a speedy infliction of punishment, even 
tliOTigh unjnst, was more desirable than a tedious 
course of litigation, as the fear and awe thns infused 
into the hearts of the people, rendered them sub- 
missive to the most irrational commands, and terrified 
the mass into a dread of infringing the laws, although 
some few might suffer unjustly. 

This principle, though nominally abandoned by the 
goTemment, is stiU maintained by the judiciary ; 
therefore, no pletiding by lawyers is allowed, and the 
sentence is passed with aU possible dispatch, or 
deferred at pleasure, as circumstances may require, 

The whole of Turkey is divided into two separate 
judicial districts, viz., Anadolou, and Roumely, or 
Asia and Europe, and there is a Kazi-ul-Asker, or 
chief justice, appointed to each district, who preside 
over their respective courts. 

There, is, however, a supreme court called, Arz- 
Odassi, or court of appeals, where the Grand Yezir 
and the Grand Mufty conjointly preside, and there 
all cases, when appealed, are heard ; but the sentences 
are seldom reversed, as they wish to preserve the 
decisions of the judiciary courts inviolable. When 
the injustice is too gross and palpable, a new Ham or 
sentence is granted by this conrt, without any allu- 
sion to prior proceedings. 
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It is tme that the people have the right to appeal 
to his majesty for redress, bnt as they are mvariably 
referred to this conrt for reconsideratioii, justice is 
seldom rendered to the appellants. 

Foreigners are not tried before these courts. If 
the litigation is between themselves, their cases are 
tried and settled bj their legations ; but if with the 
natives, they are referred to a special court of the 
ministry of commerce, called Medjlissy-lSdjaret, 
composed of various merchants both natives and 
foreigners, and presided over by the Minister of 
Oommerce, or his deputy. 

The code by which this body pretends to be 
governed, is the " Code de Commerce " of Kapoleon. 
How equitably it is applied by them, may easily be 
perceived. 

Imagine some twenty-five or thirty merchants, of 
different nations and tongues, assembled together 
in the character of jurors, who not only do not 
understand a word or syllable that is uttered in their 
hearing, but often do not even possess the means of 
communicating their ideas to each other. 

The affair brought before them, being unintelligi- 
ble to most of them, it is generally conducted by the 
government officials, or some of the members who 
are fortunate enough to know something of the lan- 
guage, and their decisions impart04 to the paa0i7§ 
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members, who usuallj give their sanction, taking it 
for granted that all is right. The consequence is, 
that if one of the litigants is so happy as to secure 
the good will and patronage of an acting member, 
he is sure to come off successfully, no matter how 
bad his case. 

This body, like the other Turkish courts, admits 
not the pleading by lawyers, for a good and simple 

« 

reason, that its members being men of business, and 
ignorant of law and legality, prefer to be governed 
by their own judgment, and constitute themselves at 
once, judge, jury, and prosecutors. 

The interpreters of the foreign legations, are, how- 
ever, required by treaty to be present, who not only 
interpret for the parties, but are bound to defend and 
protect their fellow citizens, to the best of their 
ability, and report thereupon to their respective 
ambassadors. It is to be regretted that the services 
of these individuals are not always disinterested. 
Policy sometimes inclines them to side with this 
serio-comical court, for the sake of keeping on good 
terms with the officials and its members, and thus 
maintaining their own reputations at the Porte as 
emissaries of foreign lands ; while at the same time a 
good oportunity is offered them for the gratification 
of any personal pique or prejudice against their 
clients ; so that a foreigner may either suffer injustice, 
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or be injnrioiiB to the people of the oountry, without 
the knowledge of his own ambassador. How tme, 
then, the 'observation of Lord Stradford, tliat ^^ the 
▼ery atmosphere of Turkey is impregnated vriih 
venality." 

The costs of lawsuits are always defrayed by the 
gainer of the cause, as he is supposed to be better 
able to afford such expenses ; but the evident design 
is to induce people to go to law, since justice is set 
aside, and every &ciliiy afforded by the suborning 
of witnesses. Even the sentences are so carelessly, 
nay designedly worded, that at any time flaws may 
be discovered, and a new trial demanded. 

The equity of making the gainer of the cause pay 
the costs, was ludicrously illustrated in the case of an 
Arnavout or Albanian, who was accused of stealing 
a gimlet. When in the presence of the £adi, he 
pleaded not guilty. The plaintiff, according to law, 
was required to substantiate his accusation, by pro- 
ducing two witnesses. The man was in a dilemma, 
for he had no witnesses to produce ; but, as usual, he 
was relieved from the anxiety, by the prompt offer 
of those harpies, who linger about mehkemeSj or 
courts of justice, and tender their benevolent ser- 
vices in such emergencies, for certain renumera- 
tion. 

Moder^tp 48 wm their demand, the trifling claim 
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not justifying mach extra expense, he modestly de- 
clined aTailing himBelf of this privilege, and pleaded 
to have no witneseee. The only alternative then for 
the kadi was to administer the oath to the defendant ; 



which was tmheBitatingiy complied with; for the 
Amavoats are generally noted for their pliable con- 
sciences. Thus having been dnly sworn, our hero 
was pronounced the happy gainer of the cause, and 
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requested to pay only the costs, which were ten tunes 
more than the value of the article in question. 

The Amayout being somewhat of a speculatiTe 
genius, after due consideration of the pros and cons, 
in the case, coolly put his hand in his bosom, and 
producing the disputed gimlet, threw it at his 
accuser, saying, " There, have your gimlet, be you 
the gainer of the cause, and pay the costs I" 

As to criminal laws, they cannot be said to exist 
in Turkey ; for this form of justice being based upon 
the principle of retaliation, o]> hisaassj the prosecu- 
tion is always on account of the injured party, and 
not of the government ; so that the release of a 
criminal is at the option of an individual. 



OHAPTEK XVI. 



EDUCATION. 



Mohammed, who is the oracle on all subjects, hav- 
ing declared, that ^' the ink of the learned and the 
blood of the martyr are equal in the sight of God," 
education is not so entirely neglected by his followers, 
as is generally supposed. It may, in one sense, be 
considered general; for every parent is obliged to 
send his children, both male and female, to the 
schools which are attached to the mosques, and sup- 
ported by them. At Constantinople there are no 
less than 396 mektebs, or primary free schools, 
attended by 22,700 children, both boys and girls. 
There are six other schools, for more advanced 
studies, attended by 870 pupils. 

The initiatory services to the Elif B6, literature of 
the young Moslems, are very imposing. The candi- 
date, blooming with the roses of six short summers, 
is decked in his best, and in the best of the neigh- 
bors' too ; for there is great borrowing of jewelry 



iw 
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and rich embroideries, when the parents cannot 
aflfbrd to bnj. The young tyro mounts a steed which 
vies with him in the splendor of its caparison, and 
with his badge of honor, a beautiful and glittering 
satchel slung over his shoulder, parades the streets. 
The children of the school about to be honored by 
his attendance, are the escort; and the good old 
hodfa^ or school-master, leads the train, and the tune, 
as they wend their way, singing and chanting ; the 
boys and girls vociferating in fiill chorus, Ameen I 
Ameen I 

When the children of the sultan are about to be- 
gin their literary pursuits, the procession and rejoic- 
ings are, of course, in proportion to the excelling 
importance of the royal progeny over all inferior 
buds of humanity. 

The- public are thus duly notified, though the. 
instruction of the young sultans is by private mas- 
ters. 

The system of instruction in the Turkish schools 
is eminently primitive, and the branches taught are 
very elementary. 

They use ifeither quill nor desk, the peculiarity of 
the Turkish characters requiring the stiffness of the 
reed ; and the importance attached to calligraphy is 
so great, that the paper is held on the palm of the 
hand, in order to give the flexibility requisite for the 
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formation of the letters. The lessons of the children 
consist of spelling and writing; and the higher 
studies in committing- the Koran to memory. In 



order to understand this sacred book, tibey are 
obliged to learn the grammar, in which proficiency 
is seldom made. Hence very few, even of the 
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offidak, eq^edally of the aneien regime can zomI 
or write correctly, all their correspondence bein^ 
performed by keatibe, or scribes. The general de- 
ficiency of education creates a great demand for men 
of this profession, whose services are needed for all 
sorts of letter writing, for petitions, obligatory notes, 
contracts, etc. These persons are to be found in the 
court-yards of the mosques, in shops and kahy& near 
the Porte, and in many other places. 

To those who knew not how to affix their own 
names to any document, a seal not only became a 
convenient substitute, but the univerBal style of signar 
ture. All the grandees have their meohurdar, or 
seal-bearer, and the Sadrazam officiates in this 
capacity to the sultan. 

The common punishment at schools is the world 
renowned bastinado, or falaka. The apparatos con- 
sists of a cylindrical piece of wood, about five feet 
long, and one inch in diameter. K ear Ihe centre of 
this rod, there is a loop of rope, sufficiently wide to 
hold both the feet of the truant. The rod being 
tamed the rope winds upon it, and thns secures the 
feet, which are placed therein. The person is then 
thrown upon his back, by the raising of the feet, 
upon the soles of which the blows are applied with a 
cudgel by the schoolmaster. It is a rather painfdl 
operation, as some can tell from sad experience, who, 



like other boys that are never naughty, had to { 
throngh -with it in their yoanger days. 



The TarkJsh, originally Tartar, is at present com* 
posed of three different languages, viz : Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Tartar, owing to the different people with 
whom the Tnrcomans came in contact. The Eoran 
being their fandamental study, the Arabic has 
become the basis of the language, as the Latin is of 
the European dialecte. 

It ia written from right to left, like all other 
Oriental langn^^, with the exception of the Arme- 
nian^ 

Ihe Tarkieh has no capitals or Koman letters, but 
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consists of italics — or in other words, the written and 
printed characters have the same forms, nor have thej 
any pnnctnation. Their calligraphy may be divided 
into five diflferent styles. 

The JSika^ or ordinary hand-writing, the same 
being used for printing. 

SUlii8^ or enlarged writing, is osed for inscriptions, 
title-pages, or the headings of chapters. 

Di/vam/j or the court script, which is an orna- 
mental style of writing, and only used at the Porte 
for firmans, or edicts. 

TaaUk^ or the Persian letters, is used in the judi- 
ciary courts, and for poetry. 

SiyaJcat^ or Turkish hieroglyphics, is only used for 
treasury bonds. 

The Turkish language is, in itself, most copious and 
expressive, euphonious in sound, and capable of the 
greatest variety of expression, and is well adapted 
to the composition of poetry. Although the Osman- 
lis formerly possessed but little mathematical, philo- 
sophical, or scientific learning, the Muses have never 
denied their inspiration to them. Foreign literature 
has been much in vogue in latter times, and many 
translations have been made into Turkish. The lan- 
guages of Europe are also cultivated to some extent, 
and many are now to be found at the Porte, who 
speak the French and English quite fluently. 
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The present saltan has done mnch to elevate the 
system of public instruction in his dominions. He 
has ordained a council to superintend all educational 
affairs, and also has commenced the erection of a 
magnificent public university, opposite the mosque 
of St. Sophia. 

There exist already, the school of the mosque of 
Ahmed, that of Suleiman, and one founded by the 
late Valid^ Sultan, for the education of the young 
candidates for public offices. There are, also, the 
medical, normal, and naval schools, and last of all, 
the agricultural school at San Stefano, the direction 
of which was, once upon a time, given to the cele- 
brated Tv/rkey Jvra^ of South Carolina. 

The sultan himself is present at the examinations 
of these various colleges, with his retinue of Ulema, 
Ministers, and Pashas ; his majesty even propounds 
questions to the pupils, encouraging them by his gra- 
cious condescension of manner. 

There are as many as 80,000 books in the public 
libraries, written or printed in the different Oriental 
dialects, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. These works 
treat of history, science, and theology ; also belles- 
lettres, and good breeding, on which last subject, the 
Osmanlis are extremely punctilious. The young 
men, and even children, are exceedingly simple and 
unpretending, but at the same time, intelligent and 
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polite in their demeanor. They maintain a remark- 
able gravi^ of deportment, and in the abBeDce of 
their fathers, exercise the prerogatives of hospitali^, 
with ali the dignity of the patriarchs diemselves. 

There are now twenly-one different newspapers and 
periodicalB in the conntry, viz. two Turkiah, eight 
Armenian, three Greek, five French, two Italian, 
and one Jewish. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MEDICINE. 

Althouoh the ancient Arabs were celebrated for 
tbeir medical knowledge, the Osmanlis have only of 
late years made some advances in the study of medi- 
cine. 

They are most crednlons and superstitions in their 
notions upon this subject, and ready to follow the 
advice of any empiric in the healing art. They seem 
to know two diseases peculiar to themselves; one 
they call Gelinjik, and the other Yelanjik. The first 
is used in a comprehensive universality and signifies 
ahnost any ailment ; the second is applied to erysi- 
pelas and nervous pains in the face. 

The art of curing the Gelinjik has long been pos- 
sessed by a single family, and descended in hereditary 
succession from one to another of its members. There 
is a certain Menem Kadun of this profession* who 
once had the good fortune to cure the present sultan, 
with some of the mysterious red nectar, which is the 

1«T 
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principal medicine administered for tliis malad/. 
8he has ever since had abundant practice in the 
royal palace and everywhere else; and the famoas 
Yelanjikgee has a far-famed reputation. 



TXLANIliaEK. 



A partionlar claHi of Emirs, or the descendants of 
Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed, are stipposed to 
poesess the virtue of healing the nervous diseases of 
the face called Telanjik. They wear green turbans, 
repeat certain prayers over the patient, and are snp- 
posed to posseea a charm in their fingers' ends. The 
Emir lays his thumh on his nose, breathes upon the 
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extended fingers, then lays it upon the forehead of 
tlie patient, and pressing upon the nerves of the fiioe, 
utters a short prayer. Thus he often succeeds in dis- 
pelling the malady in a few minutes — ^whether by 
ills own medical skill or by the credulity of his super* 
stitious patients, may be questioned. Strange to say, 
tbeir only belief is, that when a cure is not effected, 
it is not because of the inefficacy of the charmed 
fingers, but the disease was not genuine Yelanjik, 
and therefore the holy Emir could not cure it 
When any disease fails to be cured by eithei* of these 
characters, the-Geliqjikgee and Yelanjikgee, th^i in 
despair the other disciples of the healing art are 
summoned, of whom there is no scarcity in Constanti- 
nople, where the last comer is generally patronised, 
until some new pretender succeeds him. 

A person once exceedingly ill of typhus fever, 
called in one of these medical gentlemen, who, 
although he considered the case quite hopeless, pre- 
scribed for his' patient and took his leave. The next 
day, in passing by, he inquired of a servant al the 
door if his master was not dead. " Dead i no* He 
is much better." "Whereupon the doctor proceeded 
up stairs to obtain the solution of this miracle. 
"Why," said the convalescent, "I was consumed 
with thirst, and I drank a pailful of the juice of 
pickled cabbage.^' 

8 
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Wonderfiil I qnoth the doctor — and cot came the 
tablets, whereupon was inscribed, ^^ Cored of typhus 
fever, Mehemed Agha, an upholsterer, by drinking a 
pailfdl of pickled cabbage juice." 

Soon after the worthy doctor was called to another 
patient, a Yaghlikgee, or dealer in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, suffering from the same malady. He 
forthwith prescribed '^ a padJful of pickled catibage 
jv/ioe: 

On calling the next day to congratulate his patient 
on his recovery, he was astonished to be told, the 
man was dead I 

The Oriental Esculapius, in his bewilderment as to 
these phenomena, came to the safe conclusion, and 
duly noted it in his memoranda, that, ^^ Although in 
cases of typhus fevevy jpicJded ccMage Juice is an effi- 
cient remedy, it is not, however, to be used unless 
the patient he hy profession cm upholsterer .'" 

Fortunately for the community, this branch of 
science is improving in Turkey, and there are numer-. 
ous graduates from the medical college, who are 
employed in the army, and by the inhabitant in 
general. 



OHAPTEB XVm. 

^WESTERN PBBJUDICES, AND BA8TEBN TOLERATION. 

The etiquettes and punctilious ceremonies of 
society were doubtless unknown in the primitive 
condition of our race. 

Modern civilization has put the world into fetters 
^th its laws and by-laws, which seem the result of 
some secret combination, as they are generally known 
only to the initiated, while the less fortunate mass of 
the communities become the laughing-stock of these 
wiseacres. 

The true politeness and generosity which sprii^g 
from good feeling and common-sense, are little 
regarded by the aristocracy of society, unless you 
have the open s^ame to their doors, which is nothing 
less than an entire conformity to their pre-conceived 

ideas. 

A certain air and style, only perceivable to the 

critics themselves, is to be maintained; a certain 

contour of costume rigorously to be adopted, whether 

in 
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agreeable to the wearer or not — an nnvaried and 
monotonous similarity must pervade the whole 
world, or those venturing to differ, must suffer not 
only an exclusion from the company of ^ery agreea- 
ble people (barring their prejudices), but an absolute 
persecution of ill-sounding epithets — such as vulgar, 
conceited, independent, and even the moral character 
is often libelled. * 

You must not attend the church of the Rev. ^ 

imleBS your hat is black as a stove-pipe, and with a 
rim of approved dimensions. The fastidious ladieB 
of upper-tendom show symptoms of nervous a^tar 
tion, as you unwittingly mount their steps in your 
native head-gear, which may chance to be a sombrero, 
or a Turkish fess — what if a tubban 1 

The only occasion on which a foreigner might be 
permitted to appear in his own every-day clothes, 
would be at some fancy ball, as if in masqn^^ade. 
All this may do among themselves, but why attempt 
to renovate the habits of a life-time in others. 
Indeed, the Americans are very exacting, fyt when . 
did they ever conform to any oth^* nation's mode 
of dress ? while the moment you set foot <m their 
shores, you must turn American m toto, or you are 
no go. 

The English are proverbial for their snobbism, and 
stiff shirt-collars — ^yet in London, you may meet the 



WBBTERH Pt»U(HHO«:S AND RASTKBIT IttLKKATtOH. ITS 

HfndostABee Ib hie white robee and turban, the Turk 
in his feft or red cap, and many others, asitbej are 
aecustumed. to be at home. Still more common ie 
this variety in Paris, and all over Europe. 



Americans, English, and French, traverse the East 
dressed as they like, without creating either the 
sensation of disgust or astonishment in the beholders. 
Wily, then, this illiberality in the land of freedom ! 
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why force the Chinese, the moment they land, into 
straight-jackets, or crown the OBmanU with ^souibre 
stove-pipe, the most nncoath machine, ydept the 
hatj which ever any sensible people yentured to 
place in so honorable a position. 

NdUfM volena^ the Osmanli, on his arrival in the 
land of *^ Independence," must needs become a Pasha 
of two tails, reversed however, as at home these 
emblems of rank are t^arried before him ; bat now he 
becomes his own standard-bearer, parading his honors 
and ewtree to the fashionable world, in the shape of 
the time-honored dress coat. 

To those who have never visited foreign lands, one 
would suppose, nothing would be more entertaining 
than to see an exhibition of habits and customs of 
other peoples. 

But we must take the world as it is. 

Although the manners and dress of the Orientals 
were, and are still, in many respects very different 
from those of their western neighbors, yet they have 
displayed a degree of civilization, if we may so 
speak, in their toleration of others as they chanced 
to meet them. English, Spanish, Italians, Magiars, 
Greeks, Albanians, Croats, Bulgarians, Persians, 
Kurds, and Arabs, walk their streets and enter their 
houses without dreaming of changing their costume, 



1 
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diagaiting their own nationality nnder any garb 

Even the European or American travellers, making 

Ixalf-way attempts at external conformity to those 

about them, although they become perfect caricatures, 

liave free scope to sport the travesties they make of 

themselves, and are even treated with civility ; yet, 

judging from appearances, no one could conceive 

'what parts of the world might elaim the honor of 

iheir nativity. 

Indeed, the only occasion upon which we remem- 
ber the Turks to have taken umbrage at the Euro- 
pean costume, was some time ago, when visitors 
desired to present themselves before his imperial 
highness, their ideas of decency compelled them to 
furnish each one with a long pelisse. So far have 
they yielded their prejudices, as even to adopt the 
European military and undress costume, only exclud- 
ing the hat ; though not without a struggle, as was 
exemplified when Sultan Mahmoud ordered the 
janissaries to doff their cumbersome head-gear, flow- 
bg robes, and ample trowsers. 

Bat alas for the robes and turbans ! the cashmere 
girdles, and yellow slippers ! they are rapidly passing 
away. The audience-hall of the Grand Signer, is 
now filled with an ordinary assemblage — ^the sultan 
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and bit miniBterB an Btripp«d of the tajBttsioau 
appendages of their gorgeoas draperies — beneath 
which, there seemed to breathe ao comiDOo soiilr- 



How impofling the garb, as they were wont to staud 
ill the august preseuee, immovable, impenetrable ; 
each with his majesty of mien, Eowing beard, and 
portentous silence. 
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AVe bare seen a fae-Biniile of an ancient court, or, 
as it was scarce thirty yearB ago, in the days of the 
father of the present Bnltan. 

Mahmond was seated on his throne upon an 
elevated platform ; an immense tnrban composed of 



innamerable folds of the pureet aud duest white 
mn^in covered his royal head, in the front of which 
was placed a magnificent spray of brilliantB; his 
robes of rich silk, were confined by a girdle of CWb- 
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mere'B BofteBt and richest fabrics, while oyer 
shoulders hnng a magnificent pelisse, lined through- 
out with the best of Bussia's sables. Behind him 
stood his numerous pages, all young, blooming, and 
beardless as the fairest maidens, arrayed in robes of 
delicate tints. 

The Silahdar holding his majesty's sword upright, 
stood on the right hand, while the SEaznadar, or Lord 
Steward, was upon the other side of the sultan. 

The Ak-agha, or chief of the white eunuchs, was 
behind the chair, an old, woman-like man, beardless 
and wrinkled. In the group were the imperial cup 
bearer, Kabvegee Bashi, coffee server, Kaftan-aghassi, 
gentlemen of the wardrobe, etc. 

Below the platform, and in front of the sultan, 
stood in respective rank, the different ministers of 
the realm, all robed to the feet in rich and varied 
hues, and no two turbans alike. They seemed, 
indeed, to be the movers and arbitrary controllers of 
the destinies of a vast nation, the secret springs 
which kept the machine in motion. 

A most interesting collection of illustrative models 
from life, is carefully preserved at Constantinople, 
called the Elbisseyi Atik^, and exhibited at the 
great square of At Meydan, or the ancient Hippo- 
drome, near St. Sophia. It is wonderfully true to 
pil^tare, and typical of Eastern life, recalling those 
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very characters with their yariouB avocations, who 
but a few years ago were all upon the scene, enacting 
the very reality of Orientalism. 

The different grades of life, the ofBicera under 
government, civil, religious, and military, the various 
trades and callings, and individuals of both sexes 
were formerly, each and all, designated by a peculiar 
style and appearance. The janissaries were also 
habited in various costumes, according to their ranks 
and employments. 

Such was the past magnificence of Turkey, now 
rapidly losing its former type of varied external 
beauty, as it merges from day to day in the greal 
stream of civilization. 



CHAPTER XDL 

THK SULTAN AJSTD HIS PEBSONNEL. 

BoussEAu has wisely observed, " II fsnt 4titdier la 
Boci^t^ par les hommes, et les homines par la soci^t^," 
and as the tone of society in all countries is derived 
from the courts and the wealthy, so also in Turkey, 
the sultan and his court are the model of domestic 
life and its institutions. 

Sultan Abd-ul Medjid Elian, the Padishah of the 
Osmanlis, or the reigning monarch of Turkey, was 
bom May 6th, 1822, and succeeded his father Sultan 
Mahmoud, July 1st, 1839, at the age of seventeen. 

He has a brother and a sister, both younger than 
himself. 

His brother, Aziz Efendi, lives in the same palace 
with him, having apartments therein for his own use 
and accommodation. 

His sister Adil^ Sultan, who is married to Mehmed 
Aali Pasha, the ex-Grand YezU*) resides in a separate 
palace on the Bosphorus, 
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The Bultan has until aow had nine children, two 
girlB and seven boys, but none of his children will 
succeed him while his brother is living ; for the law of 
the conntrj requires that the eldest living mala 
member of the Imperial family shall ascend the 
throne. 

The ceremony of the coronation consists simply in 
escorting the new sultan in a state procession, to a 
particular mosque at Eyoub, at the northern extre- 
mity of the city, where he girds on the sword of 
state after suitable prayers, and is thus constituted 
Padishah. 

The Princes Kegent of Turkey, were formerly shut 
up at a place called Kafes or Gage, within the old 
Seraglio, where they were watched and closely 
guarded, and never allowed to go abroad — ^with a 
view to avoid intrigue or civil commotion. But 
Sultan Mahmoud first broke the unsocial chains 
of ancient usages; his successor has nobly follow- 
ed in his father's footsteps, and allows his brother 
liberty to go out when he wishes, but not without a 
formal application for permission, which is enjoined 
upon him by court etiquette. 

The two brothers differ very materially from each 
other, in temperament and character. The sultan is 
of a mild and affable disposition, and so willing and 
yielding is he on matters of state to please his peofde. 
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tbat he is more ready to be goyemed than to govern. 
His brother, on the contrary, is very stem and pas- 
sionate, and has the same determined character as his 
- father. 

Abd-nl-Medjid is of medium stature, rather deli- 
cately formed. His eyes are dark and heavy in 
expression, with lofty and arched eye-brows; his 
beard and moustaches of a dark auburn hue, are 
carefully trimmed and completely conceal the expres- 
sion of his lower features. 

His complexion is very pallid, and his whole air 
decidedly nonchcdcmt. 

On all state occasions he appears in public on 
horseback, wearing the national fess, ornamented 
with the royal aigrette in brilliants. 

His short Spanish cloak falls in graceful folds 
around his person, the collar of which is also adorned 
with diamonds. In a word, his lofty carriage and 
beautiftilly caparisoned steed quite realize the pictur- 
esque ideas generally conceived of an Eastern 
nskonarch. 

He never salutes any one in public or private, save 
by a single glance of his eye. 

His favorite residence is the palace of Tchiraghan 
on the European shore of the Bosphorus, a few miles 
from the city. ~ 

In order to acconunodate the numerous and pecn- 
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liar retuiue of an Oamauli eovei-eign, tiiere is a iimi- 
larit; in tlie iotern^ arrangemeiits of all the royal 
neideuoes. 

These palaces, like all other OBmanli houses, are 
divided into two oompartments ; the first is c^ed 
the iSdamluk or the place of salatatioD, and is appro- 



piiatied to the men ; the second is the Sm'&m,, which 
belxHiga exclusively to the ladies. Between these 
two are the apartments of t£e saltan, called 

The personnel of a sultan formerly consisted of 
iQtuiy functionaries. Their number has of late been 
inach reduced, though they are still very numerous. 

The principal honorary officer is the SUahdar or 
Imperial sword-bearer, whose office being a sinecure, 
he only enters the presence when specially aommon- 
ed, or to make some official reports. 
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Tho&^ wlio are in the most eonstant cosaumnica- 
tion with the sultan, are his own Svr^KicMdj priyftte 
secretaries, and the Mabeyngys, or chamberlains, and 
lie is always attended by one or two of the latter, 
when he goes out. These gentlemen having the 
private ear of his majesty, there is constant intrigue 
ain(Hig the different political parties to ensure their 
patronage, as the easiest means of access to his sub- 
lime highness. 

The Enderoun AghaUfry^ or gentleman of the royal 
household, are young men selected froni among the 
slaves, and also from the families of the citizens. 
They are trained from their earliest years to the 
of^ages of the palace, and receive an education suited 
to their prospective career. When they are fitted for 
attendance upon his imperial majesty, they become 
liehrOghlimSy or pages of the presence, and perform 
the duties of cup-bearer, towel-bearer, gentlemen of 
the wardrobe, and slippers, pipe and coffee bearers^ 
ushers, etc. They are many of them distinguished 
for their elegance of manner and intelligence. 

From the rank of pages they are afterwards pio- 
moted to be chamberlains, and often even attain the 
dignity of Mushw^^ or Ministers of State. The 
present Ministers Biza Pasha, and Mehmed-Aali 
Pasha, the brother-in-law of the sultan, were both 
Mahmoud's pages. 
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The fivutei are as indispensable as any of the palace 
attendants ; when the Grand Yezir goes alone, or in 
company with the Grand Mufty, to the Imperial 
chamber, all the Mabeyngys and the Enderoun 
Aghalery withdraw^ and the deaf mutes remain in 
attendance. 

As on no occasion, not even daring a grand 
council, when they deliberate with closed doors, die 
Osmanlis can dispense wi(h their attendants, mates 
are always yery necessary appendages to them, both 
at the palace and the Porte. 

Although they have not the sense of hearing nor 
the faculty of speech, they possess a remarkable 
quickness of comprehension, and have a great tact in 
conmiunicating their ideas, even to the divulging of 
state secrets to their intimate friends and favorites. 

They were former]^ the executioners of the palace ; 
no reason can be assigned for their holding such an 
ofSlce, unless, being deaf and dumb, they were not 
qualified to hear and pity the unfortunate victims. 

There are also generally one or two dwarfs in the 
royal retinue, who are ti sort of court jesters. There 
is one now at the palace, who became a very distin- 
gnished character during the reign of Mahmoud. 

On one occasion, when the sultan was in high glee^ 
he summoned this man of small pretensions to the 
harem. His majesty wishing to test his ingenuilyy 
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proposed to him, that if he could kiss any one of 
those girls (pointing to a group of tall and beantifiil 
Circassian slaves in attendance), he should hare that 
very one for his wife. 

At this novel and unexpected intimation, Sir Pay- 
ninx raised his eyes to survey the bewitching circle, 
apparently so far beyond his reach. But such a 
chance could not be lost ; at all hazards, he boldly 
advanced to one of the fairest, and while she looked 
down upon him in dismay, gave her tangible proofe 
of his attachment by a tremendous blow on her 
stomach. 

As she almost doubled with pain, her pigmy lover 
seized her around the neck, imprinted his first kiss 
of love, and gained the royal prize by this oo^ de 

At the threshold of the Mabeyn, you will meet the 
Enderoun Aghalery, or the gentlemen of the house* 
hold ; passing by these personages, you ascend the 
stairway, and enter a large haU. On all sides are 
many curtained doorways, at one of which two 
guards are stationed. These are the Perdegys, or 
curtain keepers to his majesty. 

The peculiarity of their domestic habits, viz., the 
ladies occupying separate apartments, leaves the 
eatire Selamluk free and accessible to all. Hence 
the aeoeaiity, when wishing to be retired, of having 
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onrtRinB sospended to the doorways, snd gnttds 
stationed to prevent the abnipt encroachment <rf 
▼imtors and strangers. 

The personal yanitj of the Osmanlk is such, that 
no occasion is neglected for its gratification, and 
mnnificence is always the concomitant of rank and 
distinction ; therefore the slightest service is invaria- 
bly compensated by a remuneration, technically 
called hdkaJmh. The heahy& at the landing, who 
holds yonr cayik while you disembark, or the ostier 
who holds yonr horse, the pahouchjy^ who officiously 
arranges your slippers as you leave the house, wiAt 
the whole household retinue of obsequious attend- 
ants, one and all expect the customary haksMgh. 

60 universal is this practice, that the grander the 
establishment, the lower are the wages of the sei^ 
vants, who are sure to reap so good a harvest from the 
numerous visitors, that they willingly compound fbr 
the most trifling salaries ; indeed, it may justly be 
said, that the grandees suj^ort each other's meniale. 

13iis system pervades all classes of the people, and 
even the palace of the sultan. 

An amusing story is told illustrative of the way in 
which these Perdegys make their post available. 

One of these guards seemed to be enjoying such 
e3ctensive revenues from his office, that he was 
reported to his m^'esty in a very ludicrous manner. 
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A certaiiL wit, by name Indjyly-Tchavoush, a mrt 
of «& Oriental Oiirran) ocoaaionallf used to visit the 
sultan; but never without paying tribute to these 
Ic^epers of the curtain. 

Nettled at these exactions, and wiflhing to attract 
Im majesty's attention to the subject, he one day 
entered the royal presence with a large mackerel, the 
commonest fish in Turkey, in his hand, as a present 
The sultan was struck with the oddity of the gift, 
and apposing that the expectations of the donor 
could only be realized by some royal munificence, 
adced, ^^ What he desired in return i" 

" Only 500 lashes^ sire," was the prompt reply. 
This reply added to his majesty's astonishment, ^^ and 
why so strange a request?" he demanded. 

^^ Because, since, I am obliged to share all your 
majesty's gifts with your majesty's curtain keepei% 
I wish the rogues to have their share in this also 1" 

Judging from your benevolent countenance, that 
yon are endowed with generous impulses, the keeper 
allow you to pass within the curtained door. You 
are now in a large apartment, on three sides of which 
are windows, with a wide Turkish so& at the end, 
some two feet high from the floor, where the sultan 
is seated entirely alone, with a desk and implements 
of writing before him, and a long and graceful chi- 
bouk, moxmted with a splendid amber mouth-piece 
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ornamented with diamonds, careleeslj lying by his 
(ride. He utters the simple word, Gbl ! come I when 
seyeral attendants appear as if by magic, and stand 
before him with folded hands. At every command 
they make the temmmah^ or Turkish salutation, which 
is done, not by bending the person, and bringing 
their arms over their heads, as though they were 
going to dive, as is often represented in theatres, 
but simply by raising the right hand to the month, 
the fingers touching the lips, then the right temple, 
and then carelessly dropping it down. This temen- 
nah is performed without uttering a single word, 
and signifies perfect comprehension of the royal 
orders. 

An air of humility is always maintained in the 
presence of superiors, and such signs of active exist- 
ence, as coughing or sneezing, are quite unallowable. 
The person feeling preliminary symptoms of these 
actions, being obliged either to suppress them, or to 
withdraw from the presence. Indeed the social 
etiquettes are very strict, even among equals. 
Although tobacco is introduced on occasions of cere- 
mony and social intercourse — ^the chibouk and 
nargill^ are not the calumets of peace, but of hospita- 
lity — ^the disagreeable concomitants of the weed eo 
universal in America, are absolutely unknown in 
Turkey. 



^ 



Spitting, then, is to the Osmanlis a modt repnlsiye 
aet, and their horror may be imagined when, on a 
certain bccasion, while in the company of a grandee 
of the reabn, the representative of the great Ameri- 
can nation (the New World), deliberately took his 
quid from his pocket, and after cutting the requisite 
morsel, stored it carefully in the comer of his mouth, 
and commenced the slow mastication so characteris- 
tic of good tobacco chewersi The indulgence of 
8uch a luxury having only made his excellency's 
mouth water, and there being no other accommoda- 
tion at hand, in order to relieve his salivary glands, 
he was obliged to aim at an open window close by 1 

His excellency, consequently, became a sort of a 
proverb among them, and the question was repeatedly 
asked, '^ Does your American friend still continue to 
enact the camel, or does he not weary of chewing 
the cud?" Unlearned in classic lore, how should 
ihey know that the poet once said — 

** Tn tanimn ernds imprime dentem." 

Ko one is ever seated in the presence of thd sul- 
tan, nor. are any of the custonmry rites of hospitality 
observed ; such as the introduction of pipes, coffee, 
sherbet, etc., 

On the presentation of foreign ambassadors, the 
ceremony is so arranged, that the minister plenipo- 
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t&a^Sarj and his nUune lugfaneaB, «nter tiie apart- 
mart flimiiltaiieaiiflly by opposite doore; tlraa tlio 
aoltui receives the repreeentativeB of foreign poten- 
tates on foot, without condescending to rise from his 



After the andienoe is terminated, the royal gnestB 
are condncted into the apartment of tiie Maheyngys, 
where they are treated with tme Oriental hospitalily 
and mnnificence. 

Those persons who are not aware of the wonderftd 
changes that have taken place in l^Brkey, may fancy 
this monardi to be snrronnded by a group of robed, 
tnrbai^, and bearded OsmanMs ; on the contrary, 
both the saltan and his attendants now wear a Eoro- 
pean military frock coat and pantaloons, with only 
die national y«M for a head-dress. 

The monstache is xmiversally worn, and it wonld 
seem as ridicnlons to an Osmanli to shave the eye- 
brows as the npp^4ip. Indeed^ nothing exdtes the 
cnriosity of the rising generation so mnch, as to see 
a man without a monstache ; especially an aged man, 
ill whose case, it would seem to them like an attempt 
at perpetual youth. 

Th^e is not a beard to be sesto on any of the 
attendants of the palace, for the beard is considered 
in Tniicey as a mark of dignity and freedom ; conse- 
qnently, no one in the personal service (^ the sttltan 
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ig allowed thia honor, except by special penoiasion <^ 
his miyesly ; which implies, that the individaal is no 
longer iBtained in the palace, but soon to be elcTat- 
ed to some superior office. The beard, then, being 
indicative of rank and position, it is preserved with 
a certain superstitioiis reverence; no Massulmani 
therefore, after the ceremony of allowing the beard 
to grow has been once performed, ever again uses the 
rasor; nevertheless it is not permitted to assume the 
natural growth, but is carefully trimmed according 
to the fashion of modem times. 

Abd-ul-Medjid makes his appearance in the 
Mabeyn. eurlj ia the morning; fofit is a umve««a 
custom with the Osmanlis to rise early. He gene* 
rally spends his mornings in the perusal of local and 
foreign newspapers, which are translated for him, and 
other general reading. 

He has lately acquired a taste for the French lan- 
guage, in which he has made considerable progress. 
He is, according to the Turkish acceptance of the 
term, well-educated ; that is, well versed in Turkish 
heUe^-leUrtB^ with a general acquaintance ¥dth the 
hiatory of his own country. 

The science of mathemati<» has also engrossed 
some of his attention, and he even condescended to 
receive instructions from Etem Pasha, a youqg man 
of distinguished abilities and foreign education, who 

9 
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was taken into the royal retinae as colonel of the 
body-gaards ; doubtless, however, with reference to 
his scientific acquirements. 

His majesty's meals, according to the custom of the 
country, are two ; one in the morning between ten 
and eleren, the other at suioset. They are served by 
the Tcheshnigear, whose duty it is to break the seals 
of the different dishes intended for the sultan's 
repast, and after having tasted, to carry them into the 
royal presence. 

Although the Osmanlis are great epicures, their 
tastes are very singular. Their dishes are very 
diversified and numerous, consisting usually of twelve 
or fifteen, and sometimes even thirty courses; sweet 
and meat dishes being introduced in alternate succes- 
sion ; the meal commencing with soup, and ending 
with pilaf, or a preparation of rice peculiar to Turn- 
key. They have a species of pastry or paJdama^ 
which is remarkably light and delicious; and the 
mohalleby, or Turkish blanc-mange, is much liked, 
even by Europeans. Fruit, at Constantinople, is very 
abundant and delicious, and is partaken of frequently 
during a repast. Indeed, the grapes of Scutari, 
called Tchavoush, are unrivalled, and even more 
delicious and delicate than those of Madeira or 
Malaga. 

The order in which a dinner is served is as follows: 
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soup, kebab (or roast meat in small pieces), entremet 
(or vegetables and meat cooked together), pastry, 
roast, fish, entremet, mohalleby, entremet, maccaroni, 
fowls, jelly, etc., until at last it winds np with tlie sig- 
iiificative pilaf and sherbet, or hosh-ab. 



No wine or liquor is served at the table, but his 
sublimity occasionally during the day vieits the pan- 
try, doubtless, " for his stomach's sake, and his often 
infirmities." Unfortunately, modem civilization has 
tome vices as well as many virtues ; and the fsshloa 
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of exceasiye diinkiirg, has, among others, lately crept 
into Turkey, to which some of Ihe eUgcmU are becom- 
ing much addicted, and, ere long, they may, perhaps 
excel even the paragon, John Bull. 

Although many other innovations and attempts at 
reform have sacceeded in Torkey, yet the original 
style of eating has not been much improved. Iliey 
use neither chairs nor tables ; but a low stool being 
put in the middle of the room, a large circular cop- 
per tray is placed upon it 

No such paraphernalia as cloths, napkins, knives, 
forks, plates, glasses, etc., are essential ; small loaves 
of bread, alternately with small dishes of fruit, 
pickles, anchovies, cheese, etc., are indiscriminately 
scattered around the edges of the tray, in the middle 
of which the different preparations of food are 
successively placed by the ay vaz or scullion, and the 
food is eaten with the Jinger^^ excepting the liquid 
dishes, for which wooden spoons are provided. 
Around the tray, the company assemble, sitting with 
their legs under them, and all eating from the dish in 
the middle ; remindhig us of the customs of ancient 
times, when it was said, " It is one of the twelve who 
dippeth with me in the dish." 

One lon^, narrow napkin is provided, which goes 
all round the tray, and lies upon the floor ; each per- 
son slipping under it as he sits down. 
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Their tables being accessible to their friends at all 
times, dinner-parties are never given, except on state 
occasions ; for, hospitality being one of the character- 
ises of the East, :and especially enjoined by the 
E!oran, no one is«> excluded from their board ; and 
when the nomber present is so large as not to allow 
them to sit comfortably, they place themselves Hde- 
toisey or in a sort of spoon fashion, as though they 
were leaning upon one another, and thus illustrating 
the scene at the feast of the Passover. 

In some of the houses of the wealthy, and espe- 
cially of those whose owners have visited Europe, the 
Eniopean mode of eating is imitated, when tiie 
motley company, which is always assembled, some- 
times presents a most ludicrous scene^ 

Once, a Turk at such a table, wishing to conform 
to the custcMBis of civilized life, endeavored to use the 
fork. Failing in several attempts to take a piece of 
meat, and determined to overcome his gaucherie, he 
resolutdy took hold of the morsel with his fingers, 
and placing one end of the fork agiunst^his breast, 
stuck the meat upon it with an immense effort, and 
then carried it to his mouth, quite contented with his 
own success, amid the applause of the company. 
During the sacred month of Bamazan, however, the 
European mode of eating is never practised, even by 
the most enli^tened and liberaL £niv^ forks, 
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tables and chairs, are then altogether set aside, as 
being too profane. 

His majesty nsnally breakfasts at the Mabejn, and 
always quite alone ; for no one being eqnal to him, 
none can haye the honor of his company ; and his 
evening repast is often taken, weather permitting, at 
some beantifal watering-place. 

The time between these two meals is nsnally occu- 
pied with some of his ministers, or the audiences of 
the foreign ambassadors, and in excursions on the 
Boephoms or elsewhere. 

Whatever transpires at the Porte, is reported to 
him every evening, through the Ameddjy, or state 
chancellor, expressed in the most beautiful and ele- 
gant style of which the Turkish language is capable. 
In fact, the bureau of the Ameddjy is considered 
the best school for polite literature, and those who 
have once served in fliat department, invariably 
acquire a remarkable elegance of diction. The 
sultan reads over these documents every evening, 
together with the Arzou-hals, or petitions, which are 
presented to him on Fridays; and after giving his 
imperial sanction or veto, returns them to the Forte, 
to be acted upon accordingly. 

The approval of the sultan is not expressed by the 
application of any royal seal or cypher, but by a 
bold stroke of his majesty's reed, representing the 
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Arabic letter S, which is termed aah^ meaning correct 
or approved* And those which are rejected are torn 
in one comer. 

The sultan's cipher, called Toora^ is 
formed from the names of the reign- 
ing monarch, and that of his father. 

It reads thus, "Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, 
«i»i>ni oDsn. ^^ ^f g^^ Mahmoud Khan, the 

sultan of sultans." This is the imperial seal, and 
Ottoman coat of arms, and it is affixed to all royal 
edicts, engrared upon public buildings, and stamped 
upon the various current coins of the empire. 

When his evening occupations are over, the sultan 
retires to the harem. , 

Such is the ordinary routine of the life of the Tur- 
kish sovereign ; but there are also many other public 
duties which occupy his time and attention, and fully 
demonstrate that the post of sultan is by no means a 
sinecure. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PUBLIC DimKB OF THE SULTAJT. 

The 8nltan is obliged to attend one of the public 
moeques in person every Friday, which is the 
Mohammedan Sunday. One reason of his public 
appearance is to set an example of religious devo- 
tion ; another, to assure the people by his actual pre- 
sence, that he is in the enjoyment of life and health ; 
and a third, to give an opportunity to any of his dis- 
contented subjects to appeal to him in person ; for, 
the right of appeal has never been denied in Turkey. 
This is done by a paper, which is held in the extend* 
ed hand of the petitioned, and presented anywhere in 
the course of the royal route. 

It is received by his pages and reserved for the 
future perusal of his majesty. His departure, both 
from the palace and the mosqae, is announced by a 
royal salute of 21 gnns from the batteries, and the 
ships of war. 

These opportunities are eagerly embraced byaQ 
strangers who wish to gaze on the great ^^ Tamer off 

MO 
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InfidAf and tht gantrffer cf the nfiidiemng roes of 
€hrigtian vetasaie.^ There are two other great state 
feBtiyals, on which occasions the sultan and the 
whole of the royal retinae combine to present one of 
the most beantifol Oriental pageants. 

These are the leasts of Bairam^ one of which occurs 
at the end of Ramazan or the long fast, and the other 
the Oourban Bairam, or feast of tihe sacrifice, sixty- 
eight days after. 

. There is a grand^ state procession. Surrounded by 
his numerous pages in uniforms glittering with 
golden embroidery and plumed head-dresses, attend- 
ed by dignitaries of the realm in full court dress, 
all mounted on Arabian steeds, splendidly caparison- 
ed, the sultan enters the mosque of Sultan Ahmed 
at the ancient Hippodrome. He alights upon a vel- 
Tet carpeting, which extends into the mosque, and is 
supported on each side by chamberlains. 

As he dismounts, the voice of the assembled multi- 
tude proclaims ^' Allah Padishahumuza Oozoon 
eomurler yersin," Long live the king — God bless the 
sultan. 

The Padishah after the performance of prayers, 
returns to his palace at the Seraglio Point, where the 
throne room is always preserved. There he receives 
the compliments of the season from his ministers and 
officers of state. 

•* 
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Hie procession to the mosque being publie, has 
been described b j many who have witnessed it ; but 
from the reception at the palace all foreigners are 
excluded. 

The sultan is seated on a chair of state, with the 
princes and younger princesses of the royal blood on 
each side. 

Behind the throne, in a semicircle, stand the persoor 
nel of the royal household. 

Opposite the throne, at the farthest end of the hall, 
a band of musicians is stationed, and as they perform 
the national airs, the dignitaries enter the royal pre- 
sence according to their respective ranks, to pay 
homage to their sovereign. 

As has abeady been described, the usual mode'of 
salutation in the east is the temennah, made by toudb- 
ing the hand to the lips and then to the forehead, 
which signifies affection and humility. With the 
desire, however, to be more respectful, they often 
bend down to the ground, as if willing to take up the 
very dust upon which the honored feet have rested, 
or attempt to kiss the hem of the garment. But all 
these ordinary modes of salutation are insufficient at a 
royal reception ; when a beautifully embroidered mg 
is spread before the sultan, on one end of which his 
feet rest* 

As thej present themselves, they slowly bend 
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their persoDB and touch their lips and foreheads to the 
border of the carpet, which ceremony is called the 
kissing of the sultan's feet; for, no one is allowed 
any actual proximity to the royal person — ^thus 
guarding him from the assassin's dagger. 

After kissing the end of the carpet they arrange 
themselves in two opposite lines on each side of the 
sultan, to witness the homages of the various pashas 
and other dignitaries. Those who take their stand in 
the presence are only the heads of the departments^ 
both civil and religious. 

After the ceremony is over, every one retires to 
his own dwelling, to enact the sultan to his subordi- 
nates. 

* The Courban Bairam is the great festival celebrated 
by the pilgrims at Mecca, in commemoration of the 
offering up of Ishmael; and is generally observed 
throughout the Mohammedan dominions, — on which 
occasion every Mussulradn must kill a sheep with his 
own hand, and distribute the meat to the poor. 

The sultan performs this sacrifice at his own palace 
before the morning prayers. As he stands at the 
threshold, a ram with gilded horns is laid at his feet, 
and girding himself with a silken towel, he com- 
pletes the sacrifice. 

The solution of this act of devotion is, that <hey 
believe thut the faithful will be transported over the 
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mmd or Inidge of hair iiilo pandiBe on Ae backs of 
tliese immolated rictims. 

The old Beraglio, which was the resideDce of bo 
many snltana, and the scene of the f^grandisemmit 
and downfall of so many good Mnssnlmans ; under 
whose latticed windows the Bosphoros flows so deep- 
ly as to tell no tales of the hundreds of liTing and 
beantifQl maidens that have perished in the blue 
wares and left no sign of their sad fate — the bloody 
and mysterions seraglio is now deserted, save on such 
occasions as have been described — notwithstanding 
travellers' assertions to the contrary. 

How many of the royal blood, even saltans them- 
selves, within this time-wom palace, have either 
drained the insidious and poisoned potion, or been 
dispensed with by the surer cord, or assassin's 
dagger! 

The last victim was Sultan Mustafa, or the ande 
of the present monarch ; and Mahmoud himself was 
miraculously preserved by the attachment and perse- 
verance of his lata or eunuch, who concealed him in 
the fire-place of the bath, until the fury of the mob 
had subsided — ^thus saving him, whom Allah had 
reserved tor the proud distinction of being the savior 
and regenerator of his country. 

No wonder, then, that Ihe sultans of later times 
huve recoiled from siich associatjoqs and bpilt for 
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themselyes other palaces on the bright and smiling 
shores of the " ocean stream." 

Abd-nl-Medjid has jost erected a magnificent resi- 
dence opposite the entrance to the Marmora, the 
palace of Dolma Bahch^ 



CHAPTER XXL 

BOKANOB OF THB BABT. 

The ordinary conrse of events, the hnmdmm mon- 
otonous tinkling of life's daily and ever recnrring 
necessities, is wearisome to the souL There is a 
longing for variety; the love of the marvelous 
craves wherewith to slake its thirst, the imagination 
seeks its' food, and the beautiful, in fancy or reality, 
must sometimes minister its soothing charms. Any* 
thing to escape from the physical, cumbersome part 
of our nature, into the world of romance and vision- 
ary exultation. War and its glory, its sudden vicissi- 
tudes of victory and defeat, its brilliant arms and 
thundering voices excite the most thrilling emotions 
in the bosoms of care-worn mortals. Love, with its 
gentle wooing, its kind sympathies, and tender min- 
istry, comes to the heart, sick of itself, as the very 
balm of Gilead. Religion calls the crushed and 
bleeding spirit to an unseen world, where fancy may 
luxuriate in realms of ethereal anticipations, anon to 

906 
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become the realities of Faith, as the soul is dis- 
charged from its mortal tenement. 

It is, under any guise, a blissfnl attribute, this 
ability to soar out of life's dullness, into scenes of 
imaginary hope and brightness : to escape from the 
real into the unreal, whether to deeds of heroic valor, 
irhose charm consists in the extravagance of the ex- 
citement, or to linger in the enchantments- of a tender 
passion, or to listen to the tales of others' woes or joys : 
all these kindle up the enthusiasm of the soul. But 
is there ever any reality to what may be termed 
romance t 

If, as some would fain have us believe, the veiy 
objects which seem so tangible to our senses, are no 
realities, what then of the vagaries of the imagina- 
tion? The moment you reduce the most thrilling 
incident to mere matter of fact, or divest it of the 
garb in which fancy ever delights to clothe its 
objects, the romance loses its charm. The more 
remote the scene, the more unfettered by convention- 
alities the actors, the more bewitching the tale of their 
adventures, and the more impossible the achieve- 
ments, the better prized. Even the aid of genii and 
fairies wonderfully helps on this love of the marvel- 
ous. What was Aladdin's lamp more than any 
other old piece of copper ore^ until the slave of the 
kunp suddenly appeared. Tliere has ever hung over 
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tike £aBl, a veil of mystery; it ma^. be ftom. . tbe 
warmth of the Oriental imagination and its own 
extravagant creations, or from the. seoInaiveiKefia of 
the women, who, as they became unfamiliar otQeatB, 
seemed to be the very Yennses and Peris of tiie wodd 
of fable. The reserve of the m^ themselveSj laAT- 
ing their better halves to an obliviousness fiiom. aU 
tbe world, is calculated to exdte tlie coirioeity of tke 
community at home, and the rest of the wodd 
abroad, and to invest the fair sex with most improba- 
ble charms. The difficulty and imminent dai^p^ of 
a single interview, excites the love of adventure. 
Tottering old crones, themselves the genuine anti- 
dotes to all passion, point with their bony fingers to 
the penetralia, wbere a goddess in human fomi 
enshrines her charms. Even a transformation takes 
place, a new complexion is produced^ feminine dra^ 
peries and a basket of wares, and.you pass liie unsoa- 
peoting and smooth-&ced guardian of the portsL 
You love to linger in the sweetb^ peiftamed halls, to 
toy with the beautiful Circassian, as she listlessly 
lounges on her silken coudi; you love even tiie 
sense of danger, as you start at every step, and again 
relax into forgetftdness of the external world. But 
sometimes there is a sequel ; you fly for life ; ymur 
lovely companion bares her neck to tbe bowHStrin^ 
ber beautiful form enters the mystic veil of ^b% lest 
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wotnaa ; tiie coaise and heavy sack, her eoffin — her 
grare the blue and briny wave d the ocean fitream. 
All this is wild, rqaumtie, thrilling, and tragic. 
But how rare Hie occnrrence ; . and of the mnltitnde 
of adTentnre-loving, romance-seeking beings that 
people earth's surface, ta whose lot shall we assign 
the realizationf AH dream; but how few wake to 
the vision in life's action. All fancy; but when doies 
not the broad sunshine of earth's gkre dispel the 
wreathed and mistlike draperies of imaginatioo. 
The ideal has an existence oxdy in the ^'mind's eye." 
, There is, then, no more romanee in the East than 
elsewhere ; indeed there is even more of natural life 
divested of all extravagance of fiction. The very 
lade of education, which, in some respects, k est- 
teinly to be lamented, tends to fasten their hearts 
together, in the bonds of nature's best ttSections. 
Home has joys enou^ for their simple souls; so 
entirdy devoid of that refined selfishness, which in 
ctiier lands seems to annihilate those sweet pn>- 
visions for kindred sympathies, which arise from the 
reoiprocid affinities of parent and child, brother and 
sister. There is little food then for morbid imaginiEir 
tkms, but much for natural pleasures and simple 
tastes. The very externals of Orientalism are mak- 
ing their exit from the World's scene; soon there will 
not exist even the ilhision of characterisdc and 
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grmcefbl forms. 'Eire long we sliall realize, lbii% 
divested of form and coloring, of tinsel and deccMU- 
tion, the deeoendantB ci the great common ancestor 
of the human race, are all alike in feature, nature, 
and spirit 

Indeed a general acquaintance with the different 
tribes and nations under heayen only serves to con- 
vince the cosmogonist, that all are of one &milj, 
have a common nature or origin, are but humftn, and 
liable to human frailties and passions. The most 
poweifid emotions are felt in the bosoms of the 
savage and the polite. Ambition, love, hatred, 
revenge, and a like train of absorbing impulses, rule 
and sway wherever man has planted his footsteps. 
But how interesting to mark the influence of cir- 
cumstances, to define the latitudes and longitudes of 
ideas and actions, to measure the rise and fall of the 
thermometer of life, according to the various climes 
on earth's broad surface, to feel the pulse of the 
dissenting creeds and dogmas, in a word, to observe 
the same faculties under such varied culture. 

In comparing the different grades of education and 
civilization, it is curious to observe how often an 
innate refinement of feeling equals, if not supersedes, 
the greatest efforts of cultivation, or the brightest 
results of philosophy. A lifetime spent in the schools 
often leaves the man fiir behind one, whose early 
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years have paesed in shrewd observation, and practi- 
cal experience, for while the one is reasoning, 
abstracting, ruminating, the other experiments, and 
lo I he enters the very penetralia of the temple of 
wisdom. And where do we find the most suscepti- 
ble hearts, the most poetical fancies, the purest aspi- 
rations of nature f Not among the dry and tutored 
reasoners of civilization, but where the mind of man 
has been untrammeled by rales and etiquettes, forms 
and ceremonies. 



I 



CHAPTER XXn. 



THK HAP"^- 



"Wk cannot deny that habit is second nature — the 
axiom holiB good in every form of social exietence ; 



yet there is a uniTereal disposition to mutnal criticiem 
and cnndemnatioD, whetlier between nations or nei^- 
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bon. Utero is always the vibratmg why and where- 
fore, ami each approvw hie own course of aciii^ii, 
without ceding to others the same privil^e. 

There ia no doabt that the pecnliar st^Ie of ihe 
toilet trf the Toikieh ladies wotild be deprecated by 
the belles of modem Ohrbtendom. Indeed, we have 
ofieo heard these fastidious dames exclaua, in 
regarding representations of their Eastern rivals, 
"moat horribly indecent,'* while they tum(»d their 



sensitive vision from the offenders against all deli- 
cacy. And, on the other hand, we have heard the 
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Ounftnli Hannms and Efendk ex|nr66B equal hiHcpor 
at the sight of a European lady, en coshtme de hail. 

When the Marchioness of Londondeny presented 
herself at the palace of the sultan, m, grcmd ten/ue for 
a reception, the gentlemen in waiting could scarcelj 
persuade themselyes to conduct her ladyship into 
the royal presence, so astonished were they at the 
display of the fair neck, shoulders, etc. 

Both the Western and Eastern toilets may^ be 
styled diodlletiea^ the one a horizontal, the other a 
longitudinal display of charms. But one thing may 
be said in favor of the Orientals, that they never 
appear in public without covering their necks and 
bosoms, and even veiling their features; they are 
only permitted to appear uncovered at home, and 
even then only in the presence of their nearest rela- 
tives. On the contrary, on the most public occasions, 
at the operas, balls, soir^, and many other grand 
assemblies, do the Western decoUetees delight to vie 
with each other in their various styles of full dress ; 
they are even so fastidious as to have no nomencla- 
ture but ankles, while they willingly pay their dollars 
to see a fiill extension of these same ankles on the 
stage. 

The Turkish ladies with perfect indifference present 
their unslippered and even unhosed feet to any shop- 
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boy, at the same time carefully concealing their 
shaihar^ or Ml trowsers, which are fastened below 
the knee, and tucked up whenever they sally forth 
for B, j^romenade a pied ou en voitv/re. 

As to the intrinsic merit or real modesty of these 
different styles, peculiar tastes and prevailing modes 
can only decide ; for habit is strong in its sway, and 
imitation is a kindred principle. Therefore, there is 
neither vice nor virtue in walking in the footsteps of 
our predecessors, or each man or woman adopting the 
peculiar modes and customs of their own people. 
As fertile a brain may throb beneath a turban as a 
hat, as pure a form enshroud itself in a modest veil 
as lurks beneath the shadow of a Parisian bonnet. 
What are externals but whimis and caprices ; it is the 
virtue oi domestic institutions and daily habitudes 
that stamps the character of a people. 

European or American ladies may grace their 
boudoirs, models of beauty and excellence, and 
Turkish Hanums may, by the exercise of domestic 
virtues, equally adorn and ennoble the precincts of 
their Harems. 

The word Harem is familiar to most persons, but 
how grossly misunderstood. Some have considered 
it as unmentionable to ears polite ; while the votaries 
of pleasure, ever ready to indulge their longing 
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fiuicies, have pictored it to themselves as the earthl/ 
realization of the Paradise of Mohammed. Indeed 
many European authors in describing the licentious 
and corrupted courts of their own monarchs, have 
seemed to consider this term as the most distinguish- 
ing compendium of immoi^Uty. 

Strange perversion, that the very word which 
inspires every Oriental, whether Kohammedaoi or 
Christian, with the ^eatest respect, should suggest 
to the mind of a European only a system of concubi- 
nage and licentiousness. 

What then is Hwremt 

One peculiarity in the constructicm of society in its 
primitive condition was that migM makes rigk^ 
This not only affected personal property, but even 
the more domestic relatious. If an enemy strong 
enough felt the inclination, he might rob his neigh- 
bor of his wife or family, of which there are instances 
on Biblical record. 

To avoid any occasions of such unjust appropriar 
tion, it became a policy to seclude the woiuen from 
general observation. 

The unbounded hospitality of those good old days 
when the worthy patriarchs lived with open Aooir^ 
and good cheer; when the three virtues which made 
a man distinguished, were bravery, eloquence, and. 



I 
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"^ hospitality, or in the hyperbole of the times, a sharp 
^ aword, a sweet tongae, and forty tables ; in such an 

4 

^ era of benevolence it became necessary to separate 
I the more precious and defenseless portion of the 
fiimily from the vulgar gaze. , 

The seclusion of women, then, has ever been one 
of the greatest social peculiarites of the East, and 
does not date its origin from modern times, nor even 
from the foundation of the Moslem faith. In some 
forms, it existed in the times of the ancient Jews ; 
for, when Eebecca lifted up her eyes and saw Isaac, 
who had gone out to meditate in the field at even 
tide, she said unto the servant, ^^ What man is this, 
who walketh in the field to meet us f and the servant 
said, It is my master, therefore she took a veil <md 
covered herself ^ 

^^ The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
cried through the latticeJ'^ 

The same institution existed among the Arabs from 
time immemorial, so that Mohammed was not the 
originator of this separation of women from general 
society, but rather the sustainer of an old and estab- 
lished usage, which the condition of the community 
in his times, rendered imperative. 

" Speak unto the true believers, that they restrain 
their eyes, and keep themselves from immodest 
actions. This will be more pure for them, for God 

10 
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is well acquainted with that which they do ; and 
i^eak onto the beliering women, that they restrain 
fheir ejCB, and preserve their modesty, and discorer 
not their ornaments (personal charms), except what 
necessarily appeareth thereof; and let them throw 
their veils over their bosoms, and not show their 
ornaments, unless to their husbands or their fathers, 
or their husband's fathers, or their sons, or their hus- 
band's sons, or their brother's sons, or unto such as 
attend them and have no need of women, or unto 
diildren who distinguish not the nakedness of men.*^ 

Supposing then society were on a different basis, 
according to these tenets, the women would be per- 
petually veUed, and the men ever wandering with 
averted eyes. In order to remedy these evils, and faci- 
litate their seclusion, the houses are all divided into 
two sets of apartments, the Selamluk, or men's apart- 
ment, and the Harem, or the sanctuary of the women, 
where no men are allowed to enter, except those 
specified by the Prophet. 

Now, it is evident that the principle upon which 
society is constructed in the East, is the careful seclu- 
sion of women from the gaze of the world. 

The peculiar charm of modesty is known and 
acknowledged all over the world, as the domestic 
arrangements of civilized society everywhere demon- 
strate. 
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He Greeks of Homer's day had their ywautelov, 
the Bomans, in imitation, their Gynsecenm ; and 
modem civilization has created its Ixyadovr / but none 
of these terms are as expressive of the sanctity of the 
abode, as the word Harem of the Orientals. 

It is well known that the cities of Mecca and 
Medina are the holy shirines of the Mohammedan 
£uth. No other appellative is used in speaking of 
tliem, bnt the same word Harem, which, when used 
in the plural, in itself comprises these venerated 
cities. They say, Hadjj-Til-Haremein, or pilgrim of 
the two harems, meaning the holy Mecca and 
Medina. This word is applied to the temple itself at 
Mecca, which is honored by the title of Megad-el- 
Harem, the sacred or inviolable temple. 

Thus some idea may be formed of the etymology 
of the term and ite sacred signification, when need 
by the Arabs and other Orientals, to designate their 
firesides or family homes ; the sanctity of which, not 
only admits of no intrusion, but any summons or 
uitermption to the master of the family after he has 
once retired, is considered indecorous. 

Mohammed received a revelation regarding himself, 

while he was engaged in his harem preparingthe Xoran. 

Soiiie persons had the rudeness to call him out. In 

order to reprove them, and like sinners in all times 

to come, the following passage was revealed : 
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<^ The In^aru^r of thy dwelling is a aanetnary; they 
who violate it by calling onto thee, are defid^it in 
the respect which they owe to the interpreter of 
heaven." 

This passage has not only rendered the interior of 
the dwelling, viz« the harem, an inviolable asylum to 
the female portion of the fitmily, bnt it has made it .a 
convenient place of refuge to pashas and efeoftfis, 
where they often seek repose from the mnltitada <^ 
nnwelcome visitors who infest, with perfect freedom, 
and at all hoars, their selamln)^. 

The frequent visits of the Osmanlis U> their 
harems, are not always indications of the attractions 
within, but other external motives may impel them 
thither ; nevertheless, the inviolability of these pre- 
cincts has induced the supposition that they contain- 
ed naught but the shrine of the fair Qoddess of 
Beauty, and her sly coadjutor. 

The upper part of a house in America, or thoae 
rooms appropriated to the exclusive use <^ the ladies, 
are as sacred and inviolable as any Oriental harem ; 
and are not, as a matter of course, supposed to be the 
scenes of mystery and intrigue. Indeed, it is folly 
evident that the same spirit of deference to the 
comfort of the fair sex, exists in America, where is 
seen over one of the principal entrances to the 
general post-office, the announcement^ ^' Exclu- 
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myeij ior Ladiee," which in Turkey would be inti- 
mated by the single and expressive word habem. 

Again the ^^ Ladies' Oabin" on board the steamers 
would, in the East, be designated by the word 
Harem, written in golden characters, which would 
at once indicate its sacred nature, and inspire every 
Oriental with the respect due to the sex, which is 
even more imperative in that clime than in other 
lands, where they make a glory and boast of their 
excessive deference to the fau*er portion of the com- 
munity. 

Hence how erroneous the impression, that the 
harem is a species of female prison, established by the 
tyranny of men, where the weaker sex are forcibly 
shut up against their will. 

. If the Osmanli ladies were under no other restric- 
tions, their own sense of self-respect, based upon 
time-hallowed usage, and inculcated by the precepts 
of their religion, would compel them to the same 
flaelusion. I one day happened to be in the dressing 
room of a pasha, adjoining the harem ; when he left 
the room for a moment. In the interval, his daugh- 
ter, supposing her fitther quite alone, suddenly 
entered the apartment; but on seeing me there, 
instinctively covering her face with the drapery of 
her sleeve, as suddenly disappeared. While I my- 
self as instinctively displayed my sense of the court- 
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esy due to a lady, by looking as far as I could in tm 

opposite direction. 

I heard her remarking to the slaves in the next 
room, that she was so mortified, for, instead of see- 
ing her father there stood as large as life. 

Her feeling at being seen without the precincts of 
the harem tmveUedy was the same as would be expe- 
rienced by a lady of this country, who should be snr- 
prised by the sight of a gentleman, when she was en 
toUeUe de nmt I 

Nor is this seclusion entirely Mohammedan, but 
being an ancient custom of the East, it is practised 
by all who dwell in ^liat clime. The families of the 
rayas, or non-mussulman subjects of the Porte, con- 
sisting of the Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, are also 
under the same social laws as their Mohammedan 
compatriots. It is true, that in proportion as Euro- 
pean customs have found their way into these coun- 
tries, the rigidity of the Christians has relaxed in this 
respect; because the observance in question has 
never been incorporated with their religion ; whereas 
Mohammed, on the contrary, took special pains to 
enforce the practice upon Ms followers. 
• The word harem being by courtesy applied also to 
its inmates, has now become a general term to de- 
signate the female portion of the family, and is by 
no means synonymous with polygamy, otherwise the 
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same expression would not be used by the Ohristiaii 
subjects Id speaking of their domestic relations. 

It would be said that a certain pasha or an Armen- 
ian banker had gone to a distant place without his 
harem, or family. 

An Osmanli lady, on being informed of the arriral 
of an American minister in Constantinople, would 
naturally inquire whether he was accompanied by 
hifl harem, or family. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

CONDITION OF WOMEN. 

It is fortunate that the less enlightened members 
of the human family are nnconscions of their com- 
parative inferiority — and are ignorant of the bliss to 
which the more sublimated specimens of hnmanitj 
are constantly aspiring, and even rendering them- 
selves discontented with real life, as destiny has 
accorded it to them. 

The actual condition of women in the East is not 
then so much to be lamented, as their ideal of hap- 
piness so essentially differs from that of other por- 
tions of the fair sex in Europe or America. As no 
other philosophy has yet crept into their minds, they 
dream not of "woman's rights," "free love" or 
" equality of the sexes," and calmly content them- 
selves with the rights of nature, and the relative 
position which has ever existed among their simple 
and patriarchal ancestors. The Osmanlis have not 
yet deviated from the form of family government 
which nature dictated to them. 

8S4 
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The venerable father, who has ^ded his children 
throngfa youth, and even counseled them in maturer 
years, is the monarch in the family circle — ^the Dei 
penates are no creations of myth — ^but are embodied 
in ^e one and sacred title of Pater /amtUeu. 

Each son, as he succeeds to the paternal duties, is 
invested with the robes of veneration and respect 
Thus the male branches of the household have a 
prior rank, which is unconsciously recognized by the 
women and younger members of the family. The 
laws even allow to the son double the share of inheri- 
tance that they do to the daughters, because of the 
heavy responsibilities which may devolve upon him 
in future by the death of the father. 

There is not, therefore, the most distant suspicion in 
their composition that females are equal to males, or 
girls to boys. It is as if the members of the body 
should revolt, and the hands and feet proclaim them- 
selves superior, or even equal, to the head. 

The women of Turkey know very well, and grace- 
fully submit to facts, which are stubborn things. 
They never think of denying that 

** Women first were made for men. 
Not men for them.'* 

There are countries where the condition of woman is 
indeed miserable, and where, also, they are uncon* 

10* 
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BciotiB of iheir own degradation, and willingly toil 
and drudge in the service of men ; content with the 
slightest proofs of affection with which their lords 
may honor them--indeed, any concession to their 
woman nature is thankfully received. 

To be bought and sold is a matter of course. Li 
China, the purchased wife is suddenly transported 
into the fEtmily of a man, whose name even she has 
never heard. There she is the slave of the whole 
establishment The husband may beat her with 
impunity, reduce her to a state of starvation, or hire 
her out, if he fancies to do so. 

The Hindoo forces her to immolate herself on her 
husband's funeral pile — ^after having spent a lifetime 
in his slavery and service. 

Such barbarities are unknown in Turkey. For in 
no country in the world are mothers more respected, 
wives more tenderly cherished, and children more 
idolized. If, in the relative position of the sexes, men 
rank above women, it is because the man is consider- 
ed as the mtal principle, and the woman the 9na^ma2. 
Hence the man loves and cherishes the woman, who 
in return regards him with reverence and respect ; 
and any deviation from these reciprocal affections, 
would be considered as the greatest breach of deco- 
rum. 

There are c^rt^in acts of politeness which devolve 
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altogether npoD the lords of creation in the most 
exquisitely civilized regions of the world, which are 
however sometimes reluctantly performed — bat, as 



usual, such matters are reversed in the East, where - 
even the sun rises at a different hoar. There the 
Efendi graciously receives a glass of water at the 
hands of hia too happy Hanum; hia pipe and his 
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ccffee are gracefollj served by some fiur Hebe of a 
wife or nster, who naturally consideiB herself as the 
helpmeet for her spoosey as did Eve, die first and 
fairest of woman kind. 

The relactance they feel to hare their ladies 
appear in general society does not arise from any 
want of deference and respect on the part of the 
men, bnt rather from an intuitive desire to gnard and 
protect them from public scandal. 

As the Osmanlis enshrine the objects of their affec- 
tion in the recesses of their own hearts, so they love 
to goard them from all contact of a selfish w(»rld. 
Indeed, Moore has beantifdlly expressed their feelings 
in the warblings of the Peri, 

** Ko pearl eyer lay under Oman's green water, 
More pure in its shell, than thy spirit in thee.** 

They feel so sensitive on this score, that they do 
not make their Harems a subject of conversation. 
Even the most distant allusion to this part of their 
establishment would consequently be, not only 
indelicate, but also an infringement of etiquette — so 
that the ordinary questions, such as ^^how are 
madam and the ladies," or according to Irish 
vocabulary, " how's yer wife and the gals," would 
cause the lord of the house to redden with astonish- 
ment, 
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As a further proof of the respect a man is supposed 
to feel for his familj, his enemy, when wishing to 
touch him to the quick, in cursing him, only uttere 
maledictionB against his wife, mother, or sister. 

A man may be publicly executed, but a woman is 
sacked, entirely out of respect. 

A Turkish lady is eminently queen of her own 
dominions, sometimes eren a despot — ^and most 
independent on all occasions, both public and pri 
yate. 

It is not necessary for ladies to be attended by 
their husband or any other gentleman when they go 
out; public sentiment entirely protects them; for, 
if any one should accost them rudely, the commonest 
citizen would immediately turn avenger. When the 
ladies are attended by servants and eunuchs, they 
are only appendages of rank and distinction. 

They seem, indeed, to be a privileged class. Wher- 
ever they appear the men must retire — ^and woe to 
the man who ventures upon a warfare of words with 
a Turkish woman ; for her tongue has no bounds, and 
her slipper is a ready weapon of chastisement ; and 
no man would dare to repel the attack. 

The convenience of the slipper as a ready means of 
self-defence, seems to have been familiar in the days 
of the old classics, for, the Soman poet says : 

'* Et solea pnlsare nates,'* 
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And doubdees many of the rising generation ciin 
testify to its abuse, even in these days of modem 
improvement. 

The very whims and caprices which seem indigen- 
ous to the fair sex, are tolerated as a matter of 
coarse with philosophic resignation, as they are 
instructed by the Koran, ^^ If ye be kind towards 
women and fear to wrong them, God is well acquaint^ 
ed with what ye do." They have a proverb also 
which supplants all reasoning on such occasions. 

** Satchi-ouzonn, Akli-Eissa." 
Long hair, short brains. 

To salute a lady, or in any way accost her, in public 
would be an act of consummate rudeness; even a 
husband would pass by his wife and family with an 
air of affected indifference. Certainly such a neglect 
of the fair sex would be unpardonable in Europe and 
this country, but on the contrary, in the East, it only 
evinces the greatest deference and respect. 

ISfevertheless, the Mohammedans have been most 
maliciously reported by ignorant writers on the East, 
to hold that women have no souls; or if they have, 
that they will perish like those of brute beasts. 

This assumption is founded upon the promise of 
the Prophet, that the faithful shall be provided with 
black-eyed Houris in Paradise. 
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K tluB excludes the Mnssnlman women from Para- 
dise, we may reasonably place the Christian ladies in 
the same categoiy, for they are assured in the Gospel 
that ^^ there will be no marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage in Heaven." 

On the contrary, Houris are but an addition to the 
earthly wives of the Mussulmans, and the faithful 
are assured that ''God promiseth unto the true 
believers, "both m^n amd women^ gardens through 
which rivers flow, wherein they shall remain for 
ever," and that '' whoso doth good works, whether 
he be male or femdUy and is a true believer, shall 
be admitted into Paradise, and shall not in the least 
be unjustly dealt with." 



OHAPTEIE XXIV. 

PEBSOSTAL APPEASAKOB AJS(D OOSTUHB. 

Thb first years of the life of ereiy girl are spent 
both in the Harem and Selamluk (or men's apart- 
ment), indiscriminately. The female children being 
tiben allowed free access to the society of the men, 
they imbibe certain notions in their yonth, which are 
not always consiBtent with refinement. 

As theie is not in the Selamluk, the restraint 
which the presence of ladies always imposes, the 
manners and conversation of the men are often bnt 
ill calculated to nurture a sense of delicacy in the 
minds of the duldren, who mingle so freely wiA 
them. Nevertheless, they seem to possess an innate 
sense of propriety, and are never deficient in polite- 
ness of deportment. 

Every girl is permitted to attend either the public 
schools, or to receive private instruction at home, 
until she is eight or ten years of age, when she is no 
longer allowed the freedom of her childhood. Very 
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little learning is acqaired by them, the language 
being difficult, and the mode of instruction altoge- 
ther UBsystematical ; so that for all future years they 
retain their simplicity, and are but overgrown chil- 
dren. 

Their minds having had no culture, the senses 
assume entire dominion over them, and their time is 
spent either in adorning their persons, or in etiqueti- 
cal observances, by which they hope to render them- 
selves more bewitching to the lords of creation. 

As in all other countries, fashion is regulated by 
the court, so at Constantinople it is controlled by the 
ladies of the palace. Their costume, according to 
the Oriental taste, always consisting of long flowing 
robes, may be supposed to admit of no change ; but 
on the contrary, the ladies having little other occupa- 
tion, delight in varying the shape and style of their 
dress. Sometimes the hair is worn long, again 
cropped short. A fess with flossy tassel is one day 
the mode, and a fantastic turban is adopted the next 
morning. The sleeves are long and wide, and again 
their drapery is dispensed with, and they are 
confined at the wrist. 

The ent(in/y or. dress, is invariably cut high, either 
closed around the neck, or left open in front ; it is 
made long, trailing about a yard below the person ; 
sometimes left open at the sides to the hips, and at 
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others, made wide, and sewed ap as low aa the 
ankles. 

The s&alvary or full trowsers, are made to matcfa 
the dreae, and again of varied and contrasting hiiee. 



l^ere is a great variety in the fashion for trimming 
the dresses and handkerchiefs, which generally are 
adorned with most exqaistte embroideries in silk or 
gold, aa may suit the mode, or taste of the wearer. 
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Sometimes an immense cashmere shawl is womid 
roand the waist; at others, a light gauze scarf, or 
belt of gold, with a clasp adorned with brilliants, 
serves for a girdle. No Turkish lady can dispense 
with jewelry, and even women of the lowest rank 
adorn themselves with diamonds. 

Abundant occupation is afforded to the jewellers* 
by the constant transformation of their hifonterie / 
for one day the capricious beauties fancy a star or a 
crescent, and the next, nothing will suit their toilet 
but a large spray of brilliants. 

The number of the ladies in the royal palace and 
in other wealthy harems, all of whom are bedecked 
in elegant and costly costumes, causes a demand for 
the services of many merchants, through whom the 
last new fashion is immediately promulgated. 

Their beauty is such, however, that it might well 
afford to be unadorned, for their complexions are 
generally exceedingly fair, and of the most delicate 
softness; owing to the constant use of the bath, as 
well as the protection of the yaskmacky or veil, with- 
out which they never go abroad. 

Their features are very regular, and their almond 
shaped eyes, so much sung by their poets, are dark 
and lustrous, and so valued for their size, that the 
enjoyment of the great-eyed ladies is promised by 
Mohammed as one of the snblimest joys of 
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The power of these electric wad daridj bemifzfii] 
orbB 48 80 terrible^ that woe to those upon irhooa 
they are tamed, for, as Pertev Pasha, one of 
celebrated poets, has described : 



a 



On the point of each ray that is darted firom 
diose bright meteors, there is a bloody slaughter 
konse," or as the French would expressively say, 
^ un regard assassin." 

Exquisitely arched eyebrows are also so essential 
to their ideas of beauty, that they are never 
contented, till by the repeated application of artifi- 
cial means, they raise their brows to a lofty semi- 
circle. 

Beauty spots, or moles, are considered of great 
value; and if nature has proved niggard in this 1 
respect, art is brought into requisition to produce 
the same contrasting effect between the tiny circle of 
jetty hue and the surrounding fairness. The poet 
Hafiz has sung their value in flowing numbers, offer- 
ing the wealth of Semerkand and Bokhara for the 
possession of the Indian mole on the cheek of the fair 
beauty of Shiraz. 

The tips of their fingers and toes are frequently 
stained with hen/nay producing the roseate hue so 
much k la mode. 
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I Their forms and movements are graceful, being 

i under no artificial restraints ; and there is an exqui- 

\ site charm abont them as they languidly lounge on 

their silken couches, or glide about from room to 

room in long flowing robes, and slip-shod Bhwp-8hv/p%. 

Well has the illustrious bard portrayed the varied 

charms of the Eastern houris : 

** Many and beautiful lay those around, . 

^ like flowers of different hue and clime, and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found, 

With cost, and care, and warmth, induced to shoot.** 

' Considering their limited education, it is delightful 

to listen to the melodious tone of their voices, as they 
speak with remarkable ptirity the harmonious Turk- 
ish language. Notwithstanding their lack of learn- 
ing, there have been some among the ladies renowned 
for their poetical productions, such as Leyla and 
Fitnett Hanums, justly celebrated for their exquisite 
poetry. 



OHAFTEB XXY. 

DOMBSnO AKBASQEMSSHA. 

Thb interior arrangements of the Turkish apart- 
ments and their famitare, are very peculiar, and 
quite unlike those of European or American drawing 
rooms, being entirelj adapted to the habits and 
tastes of the Orientals. There is never any doubt or 
hesitation as to the place suitable to be occupied bj 
any one who may happen to enter a room; nor is it 
possible to mistake the different ranks of its occu- 
pants. 

Generally there is a sofa on three sides of the 
room, sufficiently ample to accommodate the ladies 
in their style of sitting, which is not cross-legged as 
is usually represented in pictures, but with the limbs 
folded under their persons and carefully concealed 
by the drapery of their long robes; for to show 
these parts of the person while sitting, is considered 
a great breach of etiquette. Hence no Osmanli ladj 
is ever to be seen perched on the very edge of the 

238 
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Bofa, bnt leaving her Blippers on the floor, she Bteps 
upon the conch and gracefully bending her knees, 
sits reclining against the cnshions behind her. 

On the floor, at the foot of the sofa, are placed 

mattresses, furnished with cushions, and these are 

called erkean mmdery or seats of homage, where 

Immbler visitors or members of the family are 

allowed to place themselves. The angles or comers 

of the sofa, are regarded as the seats of honor, and 

the places on either side, rank in regular succession 

down to the seat of homage ; but the most honora- 

ble person in the company may, at her or his option, 

occupy any part of the couch, when the rest place 

themselves on each side according to their own rank. 

The servants are always present, and stand in a row 

at the lower end of the room, their arms humbly 

folded on their girdles, attentive to the slightest nod 

of their superiors. 

There are several windows on each of the three 
sides of the room, so as to permit a full view of the 
surrounding scenery, while they are seated ; for the 
Osmanlis are very fond of sunlight and the beauties 
of nature. The windows of the harem are all fur- 
nished with close lattices, permitting those within 
to dee without being seen. 

The more modernized salonSy have only a sofa on 
one side, European couches, chairs, tables, and 
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mirrors, being substituted for the other sofas. Thej 
also endeavor to imitate the Europeans in the style 
of the window draperies, which are often of the most 
brilliant hues. 

There is one peculiarity in the Oriental houses. 
You may wander from one end to the other and not 
see a single bed-room or any of its appurtenances — 
which has induced many persons to report them as 
sleeping on the sofas, and never dressing or undress* 
ing. It would, however, seem more natural to sup- 
pose, that the Osmanlis never had any but day 
dreams. 

The fact is, that the beds are all packed awaj in 
large closets during the day>time, and spread upon 
the floor at night. In the houses of the wealthy, the 
mattresses and coverlets are made of the richest 
materials, and the sheets of beautiful silk gauze, 
manufactured in Broossa. The whole appearance 
of the bed, so brilliant in hue, and rich in orna- 
ment, is very different from the style of a European 
couch. 

Every house has an infinite number and variety of 
extra beds and bedding, to be spread on the floors of 
any of the apartments, for the accommodation of 
visitors — hospitality beiug one of the most religious 
precepts and observances of the Orientals. 

In the sultan's palace, however, and in the families 
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of the wealthy, especially of those pashas who have 
resided in Europe, bedsteads have been introduced. 

Upon rising, the person claps her hands, as the 
apartments are never furnished with bell ropes, and 
immediately the attendants appear — one holding the 
basin, another the ewer, and a third presenting the 
towel, richly embroidered at the ends. 

The usual method of warming the houses, is by the 
mcmgaZ and fandtir. The mangal is generally made 
of brass highly polished, somewhat in the form of an 
hour-glass, about a foot and a half high, and two, or 
two and a half in diameter ; and contains a large pan 
of ignited charcoal. 

The tandur consists of a wooden frame about the 
height and size of a table, lined with tin, under 
which a pan of fire is placed, and the whole is 
covered with a thickly wadded quilt This is sur- 
rounded by sofas, and they sit with their legs and 
feet under the covering. 

More cozy than any capacious arm-chair, or softly 
yielding fauteuil, is this same tandur. The genial 
warmth excites a wonderful sympathy in its occu- 
pants. They warm to each other, and to the world 
in general, and never neglect to take cognizance of 
their neighbor's affairs and doings. From the palace 
of the sultan to the cottage of the crone, they benign- 
antly travel, bestowing on each and all a blessing, or 

11 
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when necessarj, even a cnrBing. The npe and downs 
of pashas, probable and accomplished — ^whispers of 
the sultan's favorites, or of the efendi's coquettish 
ladies — the style of Adil^ Sultan's feradj^, or the 
grand vezir's fess, are each and all passed in review, 
until you wonder how ever a set of miserable 
imprisoned women should be such arrant gossips. 
Ah I one cannot believe the fair sex so. unjust to them- 
selves, even in Turkey, as to neglect the observation 
of those interesting little items of public or retired 
life, which become great and weighty affairs, when 
discussed by ruby lips, and in the cadence of sweet- 
toned voices. 

They possess a most lady-like love of chit-chat, and 
so little do they covet repose for their delicate jaws, 
that should convei'sation lag, they keep them in 
motion by the use of mastic, which is always in readi- 
ness, preserved in little jewelled boxes. 

It is only of late years, that those hot, repelling 
machines called staves^ have been introduced; but 
they have by no means superseded the social and old- 
fashioned tandur, whose warmth, and luxurious 
cushions, often beguile its occupants to slxmciber, 
during which the fire is overturned, and thus occur 
many of the conflagrations so frequent in Turkey. 

There are two occasions when the still air resounds 
with the echoes of human voices. The chant of the 
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Muezzin from the minar^, slowly and mnsieaUj 
yibrating through the atmoephere, enticing all to 
linger at the casement or in the thoroughfare to 
catch its melodious accents; and the terrible cry 
of yangtm var/ Fire! Fire! accompanied by the 
reyerberationB of the watchman's club striking upon 
the pavement. 

A thrill of horror pervades every hearty for there 
are no bounds to the devouring element. 

There are two towers, one at the Serask^r's in the 
city itself, and the other on the Galata hill, which 
command an extensive isometrical view of the whole 
metropolis and its suburbs. 

Here guards are stationed, who descry the first 
indications of fire, and immediately give, £rom the 
top of the towers, the requisite signal, by hoisting, in 
the day-time, an immense globe, painted red, and at 
night by producing a bright and steady light — ^these 
signals remain until the fire is. extinguished. 

At Oandilly, on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphoms, 
atid half way up the stream, there are a battery and 
a flagHStaff stationed on the mountain top called 
EJo^ym-tqpewy ; as soon as the signals are seen, the 
fire globe ascends the fiagnstaff, and the battery dis- 
charges a certain number of guns, according to the 
locality of the conflagration. 

From the towers, detailed officers, Neobetgees^ are 
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dispatched to the different miniBters, and gaard 
houses, where the engines are kept, who create a 
tremendous sensation, as. they msh wildly about, 
brandishing their batons of -office, and with a pro- 
tracted yell, warning every one to clear the way. 
The different JBekgeea or district watchmen, now take 
up the cry — striking their iron-shod clubs on the 
pavement and repeating with all the power of their 
lungs ya/nfim-^ar/ Skmbdda! or there is fire at 
Stamboul. 

The firemen assemble at their respective quarters, 
and shouldering their engines, rush to the scene. 
These firemen receive no pay, but are exempt from 
taxes and allowed certain other privileges — yet they 
always manage to extort certain compensations for 
their services, from the victims of the devastating 
element. The engines are small and portable, on 
aecount of the narrowness and steepness of the 
streets, nor is there any connexion-hose attached to 
them, the water being supplied with buckets ; yet it 
is astonishing how much they effect even with such 
inadequate means. 

The inflammable materials of which the houses are 
constructed, the narrow streets, winding up the hill- 
side like foot-paths, the irregular and projecting 
dwellings, from which the people could shake hands 
with their opposite neighbors, if it were only the 
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fashion in Turkey, contribute to make a most desir- 
able promenade for the Fire-King when he sallies 
forth. 

The flames leap from^ honse to house ; the burning 
cinders fly in all directions, and the fire kindles at 
many and distant points ; so that in less than half an 
honr, a large district is often wrapt in flames. 

The general panic is so intense, that the whole 
commnnity is roused ; the pashas desert their couches, 
and even the sultan himself sometimes repairs to the 
Bcene, to animate, by his presence, the efforts of the 
desperate flremen. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

BOOIAL INTBBOO0B8B. 

It seems something of an anomaly that a race of 
beings so distinguished for selfishness, should be so 
exceedingly social in their inclinations. 

Birds of a feather flock together, and man loves 
his fellow, though he loves himself better. 

To prevent the inroad of this extreme selfishness, 
certain forms and ceremonies are established in every 
community where there is any interchange of mutual 
civilities. 

Oriental life has many distinguishing peculiarities 
and characteristic tbrms of politeness, but unlike 
other parts of the globe, etiquette in the East is per- 
manent and general. The mental accomplishments 
being but few, wealth seems to constitute the only 
aristocratic distinction, while the poorest and the 
richest are . equally well versed in the established 
routine of civility. 

It is curious to observe the native refinement even 
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of the lower classes in Turkey. There is no gwuoheri$j 
no reluctance in any one to do the right thing in the 
right way and place ; no fear of being unlike other 
difitingnished personages in manners and customs ; 
for there is no doubt as to the prescribed and most 
elegant style of conduct ; even the salutations, compli- 
ments and congratulations are most carefully worded, 
and any deviation from the formula would destroy 
the intended effect. 

There is, consequently, no lack of social etiquette 
among the Osmanlis. A visitor is received according 
to her station in life, and after being announced, is met 
by the lady of the house with her suite, at the head of 
the staircase, or at the door of the saloon, or some- 
times by merely stepping down from the sofa, as may 
be demanded by the rank of the guest. 

There is no ceremony of introducing one person to 
another, nor is there any shaking of hands. The 
company salute each other without any regard to 
previous acquaintance; and the younger members 
of society always kiss the hem of the garment, or the 
hands of their superiors in rank and age. 

The manner of salutation varies — ^those of equal 
rank endeavor to kiss the hem of each other's gar- 
ments, or only exchange tememiaa. 

The temenna, which has already been described, is 
a graceful salutation, and is used as frequently as 
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tiumt yM» bj the £oglidi ; Berring as an avkaoiv- 
ledgment for all compIimeatB aad kind inqoirieg. 

Wlien OD« thinks of the umnmerable occaaifaie on 
which this ezpraeuTe tememui is called into action, 
it seons as if a whole chapter would scarcely soffi&e 



to describe them alL Bnt we will content onreelves 

with its demonstration upon the arrival of a guest 

among a company of some fifteen or twen^ persons. 

As soon as the visitor is seated, the lady welcoowe 



her guest by a temenna — which is acknowledged by 
the same signal, and reiterated by each person in the 
company sncceBsiyely, according to her rank. 

Now another ronnd commences. The lady of the 
house makes a new temenna, which signifies, '' How 
do you do?" Another temenna fix)m the visitor, is 
equivalent ^ to an acknowledgment of thanks, who 
with the same gesture, intimates a desire to.knpw the 
state of her hostess's heialtb; 

The whole company then in succession follow suit, 
to each of whom the visitor replies in the same way. 
This Quaker-meeting style of receiving company, 
might be ludicrously illustrated in American society, 
by substituting bows for temennas — ^if, indeed, the 
ladies could be expected to preserve the requisite 
I silence and gravity of demeanor. 

In Turkey, every attention or ccanpliment, brings 

! its train of tjBmennas, and it is much to be regretted 

^ that no mathematician has yet arisen in Turkey, 

' capable of producing a regular formula for their 

exact computation. 

The Meddahsy however, or the famous story-tellers 
of the East, who are the best critics, sometimes 
endeavor to exhibit the danger of too great an excess 
in this act of politeness. 

They say there was once a worthy Hod^a or school- 
master, who was very pimctilious. iPesirous that al} 
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his scholars should realize the importance of true 
politeness, he insisted that when he drank water, not 
a single one of them should omit to exclaim with a 
respectful temenna, afvyet olsotm hoc^a efendy^ or 
may it do you much good, respected master — ^and 
when he sneezed, they were all to clap their hands, 
and Yodferate hayr ola hodja efendy^ or good luck to 
the master. 

The means employed by this worthy schoolmaster 
to enforce his lessons, may be readily guessed by 
others of the same profession ; but that the desired 
effect was produced, there is no doubt. 

There was a deep well, from which the scholars 
had to draw water for their own use. 

One day, it was reported to the teacher that the 
bucket had fallen in the well, who, after many vain 
attempts to fish it up, resolved to descend by means 
of a rope, and the scholars were called upon to assist 
in his descent and ascent. 

The bodja was accordingly lowered down into the 
well, and at a given signal, the boys began to pull 
him up. But as he approached the mouth of the 
well, the change of the atmosphere titillating his nos- 
trils, unfortunately made him sneeze / when the well- 
trained pupils, instinctively making the temenna, and 
clapping their hands, let go the rope and shouted, 
<^ Ka/yr ola hod^a ^<9m2y," good luck to the master. 
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But, retonmons nous k nos montons. 

After the visitor is seated, and the usual temennas are 
exchanged, long chibouks with amber mouthpieces, 
set in diamonds, are offered by the halayiks or slaves ; 
after which, sweetmeats are served upon a silver tray, 
with goblets of water, and then coffee. 

This beverage is served in small porcelain cups, in 
stands of silver or gold, sometimes enamelled and set 
in diamonds — ^which ceremony is thus poetically 
described by Lord Byron : 

** And mocha^s berry, from Arabia pure, 
In small fine china cups, came in at last ; 
Gk)ld cups of filagree, made to secure 
The hand from burning, underneath them plaeed." 

Although there are certain ceremonies which are 
never omitted as matters of form, their intercourse 
with each other is most unsophisticated. ' Mutual 
criticism, and inspection of toilets, catechising about 
prices, etc., are indulged in as matters of course, and 
if by chance the guest is a European lady, the scru- 
tiny is the more intense ; so that those who desire to 
visit Turkish harems, must go prepared to undergo 
the most thorough examination with smiles and good 
humor ; the only satisfaction being a genuine retalia- 
tion upon the fair hanums, who would feel exceed- 
ingly flattered thereby, and by no means dream of 
b^ing offended 
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The whole establishment is shown to visitors, as one 
way of entertaining them ; and frequently they get 
np a dance among themselves, or call in the dancing 
girls with their castanets. 

Upon intimation of departure, sherbet is served ; 
after which the visit is terminated, and the guest 
reconducted in the same manner in which she was 



OHAPTEK XXVII. 

POLYGAMY. 

It is true that a Harem is generally composed of 
an assemblage of women, but not such as the public 
usually imagine. 

Although the Mussulmans are allowed by the 
Koran to have several wives, there are few. who have 
more than one, especially at the present day ; a fact 
not to be, however, attributed to any new code of 
morality, but rather to the coercion of circumstances. 

It was the practice of the Arabs to have eight or 
ten wives, whom they were seldom able to maintain. 
Mohammed, wishing to remedy this evil, and not 
altogether to abolish ancient usages, limited the 
number — ^^Take in marriage of such women as please 
yoa, two, or three or four, and not more. But if ye 
fear that ye cannot act equitably to so many, marry 
oniy one^ or the slaves which ye shall have acquired." 
They were allowed to marry a greater number of 
slaves, as their dowry was much smaller, and they 
were maintained in a very different style from the 
free women. 

968 
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Afl the OsmanliB have a remarkable love of 
ofCspring, it often happens that a man having had no 
children by a wife, and nnwiUing to divorce her, 
which is considered discreditable, takes a second one 
in imitation of Abraham and Jacob and many other 
patriarchs of old, whose practices were but the type 
of the habits of all Oriental people, even those of the 
present day. But such a step being often the source 
of domestic difficulty, the substitution of a slave in 
the place of a second wife is generally preferred — 
and such slaves are retained in the harem with the 
appellation of OdoUAjk or handmaid, like Hagar, 
Bilhah, and Zilpah. When these Odaluks become 
mothers, by right of their mateinity, they acquire 
their freedom and are considered second wives. 

A man may, however, be ^induced to contract a 
second marriage either from mercenary or ambitious 
motives. 

When circumstances or selfish inclinations induoe 
the Mussulmans to have several wives, they are 
obliged to assign to each one private apartments and 
attendants. These ladies, although often living 
under the same roof, visit each other with all the 
etiquette of perfect strangers, and require an expendi- 
ture for retinue and accommodations, which can only 
be sustained by wealth. 

Besides all partiality being out of the question, 
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there is great cause for jealonsj among the different 
members of such establishments — and the less favored 
being ever ready for intrigue, conspire to render the 
hnsbaiid most miserable and the sanctuary a perfect 
bedlam, and the ambition of a second wife sometimes 
can only be satisfied by the sacrifice of her rival. 

Fethi Ahmed Pasha was so favored by the sultan 
that his majesty bestowed his sister upon him in 
marriaice. Kotwithstanding: this alliance with royalty, 
the wife and chUdren of hifhumbler fortunes reL^ 
their place in his memory ; but he could only visit 
them in secret. 

The author has, on several occasions, assisted to his 
incognito, as he left his state barge and proceeded en 
Jxmrgeoia in a small cayik, to visit the house of his 
affections. 

There is, therefore, every reason to believe tibiat our 
Mussulman friends will soon come to the conclusion, 
that, 

" Polygamy may well be held in dread. 
Not only as a sin, bnt as a hwre ;** 

Notwithstanding then the toleration of polygamy by 
the Prophet, it is evident that circumstances have 
combined to restrict this practice ; and most particu- 
larly the abolition of the Circassian slave-trade, to a 
certain extent, has created an effectual check to the 
use of Odaluks — thus increasing the necessity of 
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alliaiiees between the members of different fiunilies 
which were formerly avoided ; because the wife 
being surrounded and supported by her own relations, 
attained an undue share of domestic power and 
Influence. 

Especially when alliances are formed with'royalty, 
the circumstances are most aggravating. The husband 
then becomes an abject slave, and has tacitly to sub- 
mit to the caprices of his spouse. 

He cannot enter the harem of his sultana unless 
especially sent for ; nor can he postpone his attend- 
ance to her summons no matter what his circum- 
stances or occupation may be. 

The sultan's brother-in-law has often been seen, 
sleeping in a comer of a sofa at the Selamluk, till 
two or three o'clock in the morning, awaiting the 
pleasure of his royal mistress — ^while she on her part 
was amusing herself in the harem with dancing girls, 
music, &c. 

The pasha's embarrassment has also been very evi- 
dent when he has been obliged to leave the company 
abruptly ; no apology being necessary on such occa- 
sions ; the entrance of the sable messenger, with a 
single temenna intimating the absolute command of 
the royal wife, who generally dismisses her train of 
ladies and slaves before he makes his appearance. 

It is with the desire to avoid such petticoat govern- 



ment tbat the yomig men do not oontraict alliances 
with ladies of rank and distinctioa; preferring to 
marry their own slaves, or to content themselves with 
the Odalnks which their mothers bestow upon them 
to keep them within the home cii'cle, and out of 
mischief. 

Sometimes they are forced to a second marriage by 
the bestowal of a bride from a superior in power 
whose orders they cannot refuse. 

A great number of women then in any harem is 
hy no means a sure sign of the uxorious disposition 
of its master, but is rather an indication of his per- 
sonal rank and wealth. 

For the Osmanlis men and women are proverbially 
fond of display, they say " Sense belongs to Europe — 
wealth to India, beauty to Georgia — ^but show and 
display are the attributes of the Osmanlis alone." 

They therefore delight in all the appendages of 
luxury, and surround themselves with crowds of 
attendants. This Oriental propensity has even been 
sustained by the Prophet himself, who says, that 
" the very meanest in Paradise will have 80,000 ser- 
vants," &c. While, then, the gentleman in the 
selamluk, has hia steward, treasurer, cup-bearer, pipe 
bearer, etc., the Hanura on her part, has her own 
appropriate suite, which is in many instances more 
numerous than that of her Efendy. 
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This is particnlarlj true with regard to the suit 
or sisters and daughters of the scdtan, whose husbands 
are not allowed to behold the faces of any of the tnir 
maidens in the royal train, except by special permis- 
sion of the sultanas themselyes. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

XASBIAGB AND DIYOBOB. 

IffAHBTAfQE is considered ^^ honorable in all," bnt 
most especiallj among the Osmanlis, who enter into 
this condition as they arrive at the age of pnberty. 
The independent state of bachelorship is therefore 
unknown among themi or if such an accident should 
happen, the unfortunate gentleman is styled heekear. 
or useless member of society, which stigma it is 
needless to say they by no means covet ; as for old 
noaids, there is not a word in the language descrip- 
tive of that class of women. 

The preliminaries of all marriages are effected by 
the parents, who not only thus spare their children 
much trouble and embarrassment, but use all their 
own wisdom and experience of genuine terrestrial 
happiness in providing for their own offspring. 
Besides, parental authority is supreme, and filial 
obedience equally innate, hence it never enters into 
the calculations of the young to weary themselves 
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with the anticipatory illiiBionB of lore, though some- 
timeB when old enoDgh they join in the matrimomal 
deliberationB. 

Marriage is not a religions, bnt rather a civil 
contract among the Mnssnlmans, and the ceremony 
is as simple as in Protestant countries. 

This ceremony which is called Sikeah^ is effected 
by proxies, and there is always a fixed sum settled 
upon the bride, according to the condition of the 
party. This ^i^A constitutes the legal** marriage, 
but the, bride does not go to her husband's home 
until three or four months have elapsed, at whidi 
time the friends assemble to partake of the nuptial 
festivities, which continue . during four days, aad 
always end on Thursday, as the following day is the 
Turkish sabbath. 

Upon her arrival, the bride is met at the door of 
the harem, and conducted into the room by th^ 
bridegroom himself, who carries her up stairs in his 
arms, aA^ placing her in the m,ost honorable part of 
the BOifa, raises her veil of tinsel, and takes the 
liberty, for the first time, to gasse upon the features of 
his beloved. 

Separate establishments are almost unknown in 
Turkey. The bride goes to the house of her 
husband's parents, so that the family circle often 
becomes verv numerous. It occasionally happens 
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tbat by special request, the bridegroom enters the 
fkmily of his wife's parents; which, however, is 
considered a misfortune, for they say, " Itch ffuvey- 
eedefh luMudja^ or any condition is preferable to 
that of a man married into a family. 



nrvoBOB* 

Voltaire Has observed, " Le divorce est probable- 
ment de let mdme date \ pen prte qne le manage ; je 
crois, poortant, que le manage est de quelqnes 
semaines pins ancien ; c'est 'k dire qti'on se qnerella 
avec sa femme an bout de qninze jonrs, qn'on se 
battit an bont d'nn mois, et qn'on s'en s^para aprte 
six semaines de cohabitation." 

If snch be a true picture of human nature, it is not 
too highly drawn for a country where polygamy is 
practised, since it is no hard matter for a man to 
part with one wife, when he has several others. The 
privilege of divorce would be somewhat tyrannical if 
allowed only to the men, but in Turkey, the women 
lliemselves may exercise this prerogative, if they are 
maltreated, or not properly provided for, with at 
least the requisite ^^ bread and candles." 

A man may put away his wife merely by uttering 
in the hearing of a third parfy, the ominous word 
"bosh," nul, void, which even if carelessly spoken 
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renden the man and wife strangers to each other, ih<> 
lady feeling obliged to assume her veil, and conceal 
her charms ; and in case of reconciliation, a second 
marriage ceremony is necessary. The woman, on 
her part, has the privilege of leaving her hnsband, by 
declaring before the Cadi, Iffamem azad^ rdkeahwm, 
hdal — ^I forfeit my dowry, and claim my freedom. 

It is fortunate that divorce is very disreputable, 
and is seldom practised by either party if they have 
any respect for public opinion, or regard for them- 
selves; otherwise, wives and husbands would be 
constantly changing hands, as was the practice 
among the old Arabs, in the time of Mohammed. 

This custom was decried by the Prophet, ^^It 
shall not be lawful for thee to take other women to 
wife hereafter, nor to exchange any of thy wives for 
them." 

The moral effect of a facility of divorce is to keep 
both parties on their good behavior, but at the same 
time a spirit of extreme selfishness is induced in tbe 
women. For being in constant apprehension of a 
sudden separation, they look upon their husbands aA 
a means of revenue, and endeavor to store up as much 
jewelry, clothing etc., as possible, to be ready in case 
of emergency. The display of shawls and diamonds 
upon the persons of women, even of the poorest 
classes, is not from a feeling of vanity, but rather an 
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exhibition of the extent of the peiBonal wealth tl^ey 
have extorted from their lords and maaters. 

In caae of separation, the children are supported 
imtil they are seyen years old, by the father ; after 
which the boys remain under the paternal care, and 
the girls belong to the mother; unless some other 
arrangement is made by mutual consent. 

The most unjust stigma of illegitimacy, is almost 
unknown in Turkey ; the children by slaves being as 
respectable and legitimate as those by the regular 
wives, and it is only when the father cannot be 
discovered that they are regarded as bastards. Such 
principles are certainly right, and more humane than 
those of Ohristian lands, where the innocent are 
taunted all their lifetime with the immoralities of 
others, for whose actions they are as irresponsible as 
"the babe unborn.'^ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB sultan's HABBK. 

Although there are more than 2,000 women in 
the palace, but five of these hold the rank of kadoji/nsj 
or wives. 

Mussulmans, in general, are allowed to have four 
wives, but sultans can have seven. 

Their superiority to ordinary men is thus attested, 
and the chance made surer of an heir to the throne. 

It will, therefore, be perceived that polygamy, in 
the case of a sultan, is a matter of policy, and not 
choice ; for even should he content himself with one 
wife, the State would interfere. 

The design of limiting his majesty's wives to , 
seven, is to spare the State the enormous expense 
attendant upon the maintenance of so many ladies 
of royal rank. 

The present sultan, however, in asserting his pre- 
rogative, has limited the number to five, which, 
while it shows his power to exceed the restrictione 

864 
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upon other Mussulmans, at the same time, displays 
an inclination not to burden the State too heavily 
with his private expenses. 

It is true he has had children by several others, 
whom custom requires to be elevated to the rank of 
kaduns, but he has retained them under the title of 
HAalSy or favorites, for the sake of sparing the 
State the additional expense which the dignity 
of kaduns would require. 

The sultan being above all law, cannot submit to 
any matiimonial bondage ; he is not, therefore, legaB/y 
married to any of his wives, but those who are 
selected by him to share his affections, are pro- 
'nounced by him Kaduns^ or ladies, and not sultanas ; 
for none but those of the royal blood can enjoy that 
title, except the mother of the reigning sultan, who 
on her son's accession to the throne, takes, by cour- 
tesy, this title, and is called Valide Sultan, 

The title Sultan is equally applied to males and 
females, with this difference only, that it precedes 
the name of the male, and follows that of the female : 
thus, they say Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, but for his 
sister, AdiM Sultan. 

When it is used by itself, it always implies the 
female branch of the royal family, and never his 
majesty, who is known by the title of Padishah, or HCin- 
kcar, or, in common parlance, Efendimiz — our Lord. 

12 
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His majesty nerer forming an alliance with any 
of his subjects, all his kaduns are originallj Geor^an 
or Circassian slaves, who are selected for this distin- 
gnished honor and presented to him by his mother 
or sisters, on Kadir Oedjessj^ or the night in which 
the Koran descended from Heaven. 

They have each their separate establishments and 
retinne in the palace, and live as mnch apart as if in 
different dwellings, seldom seeing each other, except 
on occasions of state ceremony and etiquette. 

The princes of the royal blood also reside in the 
same palace, who, if of age, have their own odaluks, 
attendants, etc. 

It may be supposed, that in such a royal establish- 
ment, the rising generation is well represented ; but 
on the contrary, few of them are allowed to prolong 
their lives, while many more never see the light. 

This premature destruction of life, though strictly 
prohibited in the Koran, is very prevalent in Turkey. 
In some cases from Stajte-PoUcy^ lest the heirs to the 
crown should become too numerous, and in others, 
from a false desire in the ladies to preserve their 
beauty and freshness from the toils and trial of 
maternity. 

But very often the better feelings of their natures 
are sorely tried, and two of the sisters of the i^resent 
sultan pined away in sorrow, and at last died, be- 
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cause their infant sons were sacrificed upon the altar 
of state-policy ! 

Abd-ul-Medjid himself, in his yonnger days, was 
not exempt from trials of this sort. For just before 
coming to the throne, he had a favorite odaluk, to 
^whom he was much attached. But as the princes are 
not permitted to become fathers, she fell a victim in 
the attempt to frustrate the probable birth of an 
iieir, when a single week's delay would have elevated 
her to the rank of first kadun to the reigning mon- 
arch ; for sultan Mahmoud died a few days after she 
was sacrificed. 

Whenever a child is born to the sultan, or any 
other Oriental father, the tidings are immediately 
communicated to him and the family relatives, and 
the messenger handsomely rewarded. Among the 
Mussulmans the father himself pronounces the future 
name of his offspring at the moment of its birth. 

A certain man, having scarce passed the honey* 
moon, for he had only been married three months, 
one day, while he was in the bath, was suddenly 
apprised of the birth of a son and heir. As soon as 
he recovered from his surprise at such an unexpected 
event, he ordered him to be named Toha/pgvm, or 
racer, because, said he, he has accomplished in three 
months, the customary labor of nine. 

They have a singular notion that the reason a 
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child cries as soon as it is bom is, because his sotamc 
majesly being of coarse present, cmelly pinches the 
tender offshoot of humanity ; the only exception on 
record, being the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ, ^v'ho 
were protected from the touch of the devil by a veil, 
so placed by Allah himself; thus, doubtless, account- 
ing for the Immaculacy of the Holy Virgin. 

The children, at their birth, are rubbed down ^th 
salt, and nicely bandaged. They are placed in a 
cradle and secured there. The hands and feet are 
bound in, so that the child cannot move. The poor 
little victim becomes black and blue under this treats 
ment, and is occasionally relieved from its fetters to 
be re-enveloped in swaddling clothes ; and when the 
toilet is completed, it very much resembles a lii^e 
Egyptian mummy. 

The child is nursed while lying down, the mother 
bending over it, and tilting the cradle, until she 
attains the requisite position. ^ 

Owing to the bandages in which the infants are 
constantly enveloped, the circulation of the blood is 
impeded, and they are obliged to be relieved by 
occasional scarifications, and the writer still wears the 
honorable scars of this traditional practice. 

When the sultan wends his steps from the Mabeyn 
to the Harem, the black gentlemen on guard at the 
door of the ladies' apartments, proceed immediately 
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to aikfioaDce his majesty's approach to the Bdsmetdar' 
Otuita^ or the lady treasaress. 

This personage, is a very important character in 
the royal honsehold; being the keeper of all the 
jewels and other treasnres, and the mistress of cere- 
monies ; she is, in a word — 

" That dame who keeps up discipline among 
The general ranks, so that none stir or talk 
Without her sanction on their she-paradei : 
Her title is, the mother of the maids." 

There is always one of these Haznadars attached 
to the harems of the wealthy; and the individual 
who fills this o£Sice, has been the narse of the head 
of the family in infancy ; so that this-^^ mother of the 
maids'' feels almost a maternal interest in his 
majesty's happiness. 

The Haznadar^Oosta immediately proceeds to the 
scUoUj where she awaits the entrance of the saltan, 
who, after receiving her salutations, in the course of 
conversation, inquires after the health of one of the 
Eaduns, which is taken as an indication that her 
company is desired by his majesty. 

This Kadun now enters the royal presence alone, 
or perhaps with one of her children, while her train 
of attendants remain within call. Like all other 
Orientals, the Padishah delights in the company of his 
children, and they are often seen in public with him, 
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or in the royal Mabeyn. His first-born was a dau^i- 
ter, and lately married to Aali-Ghalib Pasha, the son 
of Beshid. 

The children of the saltan precede their mother in 
rank, for they are of royal blood, while she is but a 
slave. 

HeDce the mother always takes a secondary posi- 
tion in cayiks, carriages, or in the saloon of reception. 
This apparent snperiority never elates the children, 
nor in any way lessens the respect which they feel 
for their mothers. For whilst they are flattered and 
worshipped as SAah-sctd's and StdtanSj or Princes 
and Princesses, the general deference paid to their 
mothers is nndiminished. They have a proverb 
which is very expressive of their feelings on this sub- 
ject, 

"Dagh kadar babam oUgagfaina, 
Yuksuk kadar anam <^" 

" Bather than a &ther the size of a moimtaiii» 
CKre me a mother, small as a thimble.** 

The late Yalid^nltan, or mother of the snltan, 
was one of the most powerful individuals in the 
realm, and her patronage most assidnonsly courted. 

His majesty and his harem are frequently enter- 
tained with the graceful movements and merry 
castanets of the dancing girls. The Osmanlis are 
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very fond of dancing, but consider it inconsistent 
with their own dignity ; they always have beautiful 
young slaves trained in this accomplishment, and 
also made proficient in the music of the country. 

Turkish music is very unlike that of European 
countries, where there is a general eimilarity. 
Although the Orientals have very good ears for 
music, ^d treat the subject scientifically, yet it is 
strange that they do not understand the harmony of 
sounds — for all their concerts, both vocal and instru- 
mental, consist of solos^ that is, they all sing and play 
only the air or tenor, and never the bass and con- 
tralto, etc. 

The natural tones of their voices are very sweet ; 
and of late years the military music having been 
arranged in European style, they ha' e made great 
proficiency in this art. 

The opera house in Pera is also very attractive to 
the Turkish gentlemen, and much frequented by 
them. The sultan has his loffe, or box there, and 
sometimes honors the house by his royal presence. 

Recently the piano has also become very fashion- 
able among them, and it is to be heard incessantly 
jingling in all the harems. The sultan being himself 
an amateur, frequently plays on that instrument, and 
has also an Italian Opera attached to his palace for 
the entertainment of his ladies, where many of the 
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female slaves are trained to sing and act a la 
ItalieTme, in the costnmes of both sexes. 

The ladies of the palace are also amnsed with other 
exhibitions, which they witness through latticed parti- 
tions. 

From the preceding sketch, it will be readily 
nnderstood, that all the ladies in the royal palace, 
are in reality slaved from the regions of Circassia, but 
they are always well treated, and even addressed hjr 
the title of Hanums, or ladies; and we may say 
their greatest hardship is being lightly clothed all 
seasons of the year ; their feet without stockings, and 
their dresses made of the lightest fabrics, from which 
fact many of them fall easy victims to consumption. 

These ladies are not allowed to go abroad as freely 
as Turkish hanums in general, on account of the 
restrictions of court etiquette; this confinement is 
also very injurious to their health, and their ennui is 
often insupportable. Sometimes, after a due warning 
to all the gardeners and other gentlemen to quit the 
premises, they are allowed to stroll in the palace 
gardens, and occasionally the Yalid^ Sultan takes 
pity on some of them, and permits them to enjoy a 
promenade in her own train, when the exuberance of 
their spirits often tempts them to the most childish 
acts of coquetry. Indeed, so great is their longing to 
encounter the lords of creation, that a feigned sickness 
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affords an occasion of seeing a doctor, and their 
favorite remedy for all ailments is bleeding, or the 
hleeder ! 

These beantifnl girls having no other ambition 
tlian to be as fascinating as possible, and such aspira- 
tions sometimes seem to be felt in more enlightened 
bosoms, they do not like to waste their sweetness on 
the desert air ; as they are consequently a little mis- 
chievous, the practice of locking up each one in her 
oiTvn apartments has been deemed advisable. When 
the muezzin proclaims the hour of evening prayer, 
the disconsolate ladies are severally consigned to a 
state of security by thci sable turnkeys of the palace. 
This is not, however, so dismal a fate, when we 
remember that a short time ago, all the inhabitants 
of Stamboul were obliged to be within their own 
domiciles, about two hours after sunset ; and awhile 
isince, there wto the curfew bell even in good old 
England. 
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CHAPTER XXX 



OIBOABBIAN BLAYBB. 



Altbouqh the Blave trade has been nominally 
abolished in Turkey, and the public mart formally 
closed to this traffic, yet the practice of buying and 
selling has not been, nor will it ever be altogether 
abandoned, because the slave constitutes an essential 
element in the composition of their domestic institu- 
tions. 

There are two kinds of servitude in every house; 
one, the ordinary labor of domestic service; the 
other that of personal attendance ; neither of which 
the free Mussulman women are willing to perform, 
because they will thereby be more or less brought in 
contact with men, which is proscribed by the Koran. 
The slave service, therefore, becomes necessarily 
indispensable with the Mussulmans, whose houses 
have hitherto been supplied with Circassian and 
Nubian slaves, the former being a species of ladi« 
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in waiting, and the latter performing the menial 
Bervices of the household. 

The average price of the slaves is, according to the 

tariff of the Custom-house, $500 for the white, and 

$100 for the black. They bring these prices when 

they arrive fresh from their native lands. Those of 

the Circassian, who are, however, brought into ,the 

country in childhood, and carefully educated and 

trained in accomplishments, attain so rare a style of 

beauty and delicacy of appearance that they are 

frequently sold for $6,000 or $8,000. 

Though the restrictions upon the trade have forced 
Turkish families to employ Greek and Armenian 
^women in their houses, yet there is always a demand 
for slaves. 

The Armenians having the same institution as the 
Mussulmans, viz., the harem, their maidens are 
prevented from entering any family as servants ; it is 
only the old women, whose charms have all faded 
and gone, who are willing to expose themselves in 
this way. The Greeks, though not so scrupulous, 
are generally ignorant of the Turkish language, and 
altogether uncongenial in their habits and ideas, so 
that ihey are unpopular. 

Slaves ure still more indispensable in the palace, 
for the Mussulman prejudice is opposed to the intro- 
duction of any of the subjects who would thus come 
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ill contact with royalty. Besides, iB bis majesty to 
fonu an aUiance with his snbjecta! 

The Oircassiaa parents so long accustomed to the 
bctieiits deriyed by the advancement of tlieir daiigh- 



lei-3 to poeitioDs of comparative ease, will always be 
ready and anxiooB to supply the metropolis ; and the 
traffic, notwithstanding the formal prohibition, is still 
continued at private howeea in Top-han^, 
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Oircassian slavery in Turkey, is not a condition of 
aervitude. All the children who are born from oda- 
In^ are free, and they also render their mothers 
free ; an odaluk may be sold alone, bnt never after 
slie has become a mother. 

JBesides the maids of honor or ladies in waiting, at 
the palace, are often bestowed in marriage upon 
pashas and other dignitaries, who thus consider 
themselves in some sense allied to royalty. One of 
their number was a slave to Yalide Sultan. She 
'was married to Mehmed Bey, the brother of the 
saltan's brother-in-law, with the idea of ameliorating 
her condition ; but being very ill-treated by her hus- 
band, she had a petition written and presented it to 
her royal patroness, whereupon the valid^ summoned 
the husband, and reprimanded him in such a nuuiner 
that he became exasperated, and having intoxicated 
himself with rooky ^ or Turkish brandy, rushed into 
the harem, and plunged his dagger into the breast of 
the unfortunate wife. 

Sultan Mahmoud lost his favorite wife, and was so 
much grieved by her death, that he ordered her 
apartments to be locked up, and that no one should 
enter them ; he only, spent some time there every 
day in solitary meditation upon his lost favorite. 

There was a slave girl fourteen or fifteen years old, 
whose duty was to clean the bath belonging to these 
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apartmentB. She was so curious to know why these 
rooms were always locked up, that she one day fbnnd 
herself on an exploring expedition by means of the 
private staircase. Finding the door open, she 
ventured to enter the apartment, when, lol and 
behold I there was the awful Mahmoud himself. 

He said, " how dare you venture here ; do you not 
know my express commands ?" 

The terrified girl fell at his majesty's feet, and 
craved pardon. 

She was so bewitching in this posture, that the 
sultan not only pardoned her, but invited her to meet 
him every day in the same place, till at last, he 
ordered that the apartments should be appropriated 
to her, and she became the Fifth Eiidun, and the 
mother of the present sultan I 

It is the idea of aspiring to such honors and 
stations, near even royalty itself, which induces the 
Circassian parents so readily to sell their daughters to 
Mussuhnans, when nothing could induce them to 
barter their offspring to Christians. 

No wonder that each simple peasant of the Cauca- 
sus fancies slavery in the metropolis, to be a translar 
tion from poverty to an earthly elysium, when tales, 
and true tales too, not the enchantments of Aladdin's 
wonderful lamp, are so common in Oriental life 1 

Theretbre, even if the traffic is formally prohibited, 
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iJie Oircaesian parents will force their offipring into 
the market, not only to ameliorate their condition, 
but to eecnre favorable alliancee for themselves ; so 
that if the legal sum be not hereafter realized as 
purchase money, their children will still be appren- 
ticed in some way or other. 



OHAPTEK XXXL 

WATBBIHO I'LAOBB. 



TusBB 18 a prevalent impreBsion that the Turkish 
ladies are alwavs imprisoned at home ; but nothing 
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is more etTOneons. For, Eince the deetnictioii of the 
janiBBarieB, who molested every one in public, they 
ai-e to be seen everywhere, and on all occasions. 



The only requisite for their appearance is to be 
veiled, and to wear the Feradje, or cloak. 

Thus accoutred, they wander through the bazaars, 
frequent all rural places of resort, visit the baths, and 
scarcely a day passes when they stay at home. Nor 
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18 it to be supposed that they are closely mujBled) 
they were formerly. The ancient ont-door costmae 
was most hideous; they were enveloped in an 
immense white sheet, a little piece of horse-hair 
gauze being suspended over the eyes. But the yashr 
mak or veil, is, at the present day, composed of the 
lightest India mull, and has little power of conceal- 
ing their charms, but oil tbe contrary, serves to 
heighten their beauty by its gossamer transpa- 
rency. 

The arched eyebrows, through this deceptiTe veil, 
seem more delicately curved ; the large and lustrous 
eyes shine more darkly from its snowy folds ; and the 
delicate and peach-like hue of the complexion is ren- 
dered tenfold more lovely. 

The texture of the yashmak is now so exquisitely 
fine, that the two square yards of muslin which com- 
pose it do not weigh more than a single drachm I 

The feradj^ or cloak is an ample outer garment, 
made of fine colored bombazine or Thibet, lined with 
silk, and the edges are trimmed with embroidery. 

Their feet are clothed with yellow chedih, or mo- 
rocco buskins, over which pabauc^^ or slippers of 
the same color, are worn in the street. 

So great is the force of habit and education, that 
not even the oldest woman ever appears in public 
unveiled, although the Koran pronounces furrows 
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and wrinkles to be all-6ufficient disguises for faded 
cfaarms ; jet, in Turkey, as well as all over the 
i^orld, the maxim doubtless is popular, that beauty 
ne^ver dies. 

£ven the dames of ebouy hue, dreading the dis- 
play of darkness visible, are most punctilious in 
coT'ering their charms, thus affording more distin- 
guished specimens of the wonderful eifects of light 
and shade. 

During visits of ceremony, when the feradj^ and 
yashmak are taken off, a long strip of white muslin 
is left hanging from the top of the head down the 
lack, for the purpose of covering the face in case of 
sudden emergency. But such accidents seldom 
occur, as the gentlemen of the family are informed, 
as soon as they enter the vestibule of the harem, that 
there are strangers within. 

Thus equipped, the Osmanli ladies are the most 
independent creatures in the world. 

As no one dares to look them in the face, from a 
sense of respect, it has been customary for them 
slightly to encourage their timid admirers by a few 
furtive glances, if not positive attacks; so that, on 
all public occasions, an attentive observer may 
detect them in some of the wiles of coquetry, or 
unmeaning flirtation. 
Ladies of distinction are attended by black 
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eimnchs, who protect them from the too famiHsr 
approach of any witless knighib, who may ignoraiitly 
trespass the limits of Oriental decorum. 

These ebony gentry, from the nature of their posi- 
tion, had become insolent and overbearing, under the 
plea of protecting the ladies, and a native always 
avoided a collision with them, since they were sus- 
tained by public opinion. But their own extravar- 
gant conduct has put an end to their pretensions and 
power. 

Kizlar Aghassy, or the head black eunuch of the 
palace, was formerly so influential a personage as to 
rank among the ministers of state ; but at the 
present time, the eunuchs have lost all their pristine 
greatness, and are mere domestics of the household. 

The carriage generally used by the ladies is called 
an ardba^ which is often very richly ornamented and 
gilded, and well cushioned in the inside. The top is 
covered with a crimson or green eh/rcmi or shaggy 
cloth, manufactured in Albania, and fringed with 
gold. This spacious conveyance, capable of accom- 
modating six or eight persons, has no springs, and is 
drawn by a couple of oxen, whose heads are gaily 
tricked out, and furnished with a charm against the 
Evil-Eye. The ends of the tails are tied to a cluster 
of red tassels, which are fastened to a hoop set in the 
yoke, and gracefully arched over their backs. This 
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arruigement is to prevent the auimale Jrom spatter^ 
iug the mnd with their tails. 

The araba is entei-ed by means of a small tempor- 
ary ladder at the back. There is a conductor, or 
araliagee, who leads tiie oxeu by a chain attached to 
their heads, and a yanaehma, or boy, who walks by 
the Bide, and goads them on. 



Bnt many of the families are now to be seen in 
pnblic, in Em-opean carriagee, and they delight in 
ezcnrsions on the water in their beautiful caytks. 

Nature has been so lavish in her gifts to the land 
of the Osmanlis, that they have every temptation to 
linger for honrs in some one of the many lovely 
spots which are to be found all ^ong the Boepho- 
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Sogiaa-Uekjf cm- Uie BosphoroB, is the moet mag- 
nificent stream in the world. Its winding way, 
its shores besprinkled with pslaces, mosqnes and 
minai^B, in the peculiar pictnreeqiie style of the 
East; die gradnally sloping hills, here and there 
fltadded with aiiy and pretty dwellings, and decked 
oat in green array — all combine to enchant the eye 
' and delight the mind. 



' There is nothing so exqniaite as the cayiks of the 
Boepfaoms. Their forms are as slender as the canoe's, 
and certainly more graceful than the gondola's, 
defying any other aqoatic conveyance rowed by 
men. Tliey are always propelled by long scuUa of 
one, two, or three pair, fastened on the gnnnels at 
about midships, to pins, by leather bauds. 

The hold ia allotted to the accommodation of pas- 
sengers ; there you recline amid downy cushions, and 
noiselessly glide along, with the measured oars of the 
boatmen, who look lite very ses-nymphs, in their 
snow-white robes. 

By moonlight, the shores, with their latticed and 
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irregular buildings, seem to be some fantastic realms 
in the distance ; and the blue waters reflecting back 
the silver J stars, almost tempt one to plunge beneath 
their glassy surface. IlTo wonder, then, that the 
OsTxianlis should spend most of their time, when the 
Buiuiner sun cheers and invigorates, in loitering 
among such scenes as these. 

The sultan has numerous Masks of his own ; on the 
most lofty summits of the hills, in the most sweetly 
embosomed valleys, by the margin of the briny sea, 
T^here wave after wave has " noiselessly rolled up the 
l>each " ever since the waters which were above the 
firmament were divided from those below — in the 
midst of plains, by the roadside, and in the noisy 
populous streets of the metropolis, are ti.ese tasteful 
pleasure bowers ever to be met with, but carefully 
guarded from profane footsteps. Generally, however, 
in the spots thus consecrated by royal pleasure, are 
to be found coffee shops, and mats or low stools, 
for the accommodation of other classes of this na- 
ture-loving multitude, where at all times the most 
lovely groups of men, women, and children are col- 
lected. 

There are some places of resort more frequented 
than others. The Kehat-han^, or as it is commonly 
known to Europeans the " Sweet-waters of Europe," 
at the head of the Qolden Horn, Fener-Bahchessy, 
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or, tlie garden of the Light Hotise, and Moda Boqp- 
non, or the Fashionable Point, on the Marmora. 
the Geok-Souyou or the Heavenly Waters of Asia, 
on the Boephorus, Hunkear-Iekellesy or the Snltan's 
Valley — and Kalemler r>n the opposite shore. 



a SWEKT WATSB3 O 



To all of these places, the people flock in cayilft 
and carriages, and spreading their cai-pets upon the 
green sward, recline with tme Oriental nonchalance 
and comfort. The chibouk adds its curling fames to 
the scene, the narghille bubbles in unison, the favorite 
kahv^ ia handed round in tiny cups, the wild notes 
of the Lakowta and Kementche are re-echoed by the 
verdant hills, while an entire lamb on a spif sheds 
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its fingraat odors, predieting a pic-uic chamjpUre. 
The itmeraat seller of bon-bons plants his traj 
before yon, and yon cannot refnse to partake of its 
Inscions contents — ^wandering gipsies present yon wild 
flowers, and proffer their services in nnfolding the 
pages of destiny. Group after group glides along in 
the fanciful costumes of Stambonl, and all are joyous 
and contented. 

Thus the Osmanlis enjoy that sensation of delight, 
their indescribable JBHef, when for the moment all 
care and trouble are forgotten, amid the scenes of 
beauty which nature so freely lavishes upon all, rich 
and poor. 

Especially on a Friday, or the Mohammedan 
Sunday, there are congregated thousands of persons, 
people from every clime, and of every rank — ^Per- 
sians in their peaked papahhs; Albanians with 
their fustanels; Circassians in their woolly caps; 
Zeybeks, or Turkish mountaineers, in gay costumes 
and lofty head-gear, and armed from head to foot ; 
strange men on horse-back, who seem to be made up 
of gold embroideiy and cashmere shawls; Turkish 
soldiers, and ebony negroes on milk-white steeds ; the 
representatives of the different western powers in 
their elegant carriages, with their own ladies and 
families ; European travellers and book-making au- 
thors, mingle in the crowd. The imported beauties of 

13 
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Again, under the shadow of yonder tree, are two 
loyely MnaBolman girls, sazronnded by a train of 
halayiks, or female slayes, and attended by Uack 
ennachs. Stay yonr footsteps, for it is the harem of 
Efendy — a Bedjal or grandee of the realm. 

This distinguished man had the misfortnne to lose 
his interesting and beloved wife ; and so strong was 
her memory upon his heart, that he never sought to 
replace her loss ; consoling himself with these two 
beantifol pledges of her love, and lavishing npcm 
lliem all his affection and indulgence. 

These young ladies alone now constitute ihe harem 
of a man who has perfect freedom to number as many 
sa/ow lawful wives I 

Thus it may be perceived, how far from being 
synonymous are the two words Harem and Poly- 
gamy. 
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TEQB BAZA ATM. 



The bazaars of Constantinople are boilt of stone, 
and lighted from the top. They seem like long 
streets covered with arched roofs, each street being 
appropriated to some particular merchandise; thus, 
there are the spice bazaar, where all kinds of condi- 
ments, drags, and dje stuffs are sold ; the perfumery 
bazaar, containing the most delicious perfumes of the 
East, the otto of roses, Tcherkess-soujou, and many 
other essences, also the fragrant pastilles, which are 
placed upon the pipe bowls, filling the atmosphere 
with their delicious scent, and the singular rat's 
tails which emit a perfume like musk, and retain 
their odor for any length of time ; the silk bazaar, 
the calico bazaar, the shoe bazaar, depots of most 
varied and exquisite embroideries; the jewelry 
bazaar, the pipe bazaar, where are displayed the 
beautiful and costly mouthpieces studded with gems, 
the long and graceful stems of jessamine, or cherry. 
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and the gilded and delicately modelled red dsj 
bowls. 

The space oconpied by theee bazaarB is eqnal to ^le 
whole of the sixth ward in the city of New York, 
and the internal arrangements are entirely nnlilce the 
shops of this coantry. There are no front -windows, 
nor couiitors. Tlio entire fagade of the streets being 



sbd^red for the display of wares and goods, presents 
a whole front with the appearance of a vast library, 
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not of books, but of merchandise. A sort of eleyated 
platform, abont five or six feet wide, and two feet 
from the ground, extends the whole side, on which 
both merchants and customers sit, thus serving the 
double purpose of counter and seats. The shops are 
divided by elbow boards, and a small room is attach- 
ed behind each for the storage of goods, etc. 

The ends of the streets are furnished with immense 
gates, which are closed every evening about an hour 
before sunset, and are opened again in liie mommg 
about eight. 

The whole eflfect is very interesting; the fanciful 
wares, the great number and proximity of the stalls 
or shops, and the varied costumes of the venders and 
purchasers, combine to create rare and beautiful 
groups for the pencil of the artist. Carriages, horses, 
and foot-passengers, are continually passing and re- 
passing in crowds. 

Occasionally the owners of the shops are obliged 
to leave their merchandise for a short time, and 
during their absence, a covering of net-work suspend- 
ed across the front of the stall, is sufficient to indicate 
the absence of the proprietor, and also to protect the 
property from all depredation. 

These bazaars are the favorite resort of the Turkish 
ladies of all i* tnks, and there is no little coquetry 
displayed by the lair purchasers, when the unusually 
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liandBome appearance of the merchant tempts them 
literallj to ransack his whole establishment for the 
most trifling article. These occasions are also made 
available for the purposes of flirtation, assignation, 
and aU oth^ romantic amusements. It is amusing 
to obserre the ladies as thej fit themselyes Tvith their 
pecnliarly colored and shaped chanssmre, for they 
m^ke no scrapie of displaying their beantifhl ankles, 
which are generally divested of every semblance of 
hosiery. 

The method of bnying and selling is peculiar ix> 
the conntry, and doubtless very entertaining to 
strangers. The system of Prix-Fix, is unknown in 
Turkey, for, as they go on the principle '^ eacli one 
for himself," no one is content with any price except 
his own valuation. Besides, the people are so con- 
ceited that any concession on the part of the 
merchant is flattering to their vanity. He, therefore 
enjoys the privilege of being beaten down, merely as 
complimentary to his customers. So the merchant 
always demands an exorbitant price, which he has 
no idea of receiving, in order to give his customer a 
fair chance to gratify his vanity, and also to exercise 
his judgment. 

As London has its ^^ Whitechapel Eoad," Paris its 
" Temple," and New York its " Chatham street," so 
Oonstantinople has its " Bit-Bazaar," emphatically so 
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denominated from the vermin which infest old 
clothing. 

Infinite diversity pervades the garments here dis- 
played, and as people's clothes always look something 
like themselves, so the empty garments seem to tell 
tales of their good or bad fortunes, whether the 
former owners died of plagne or small pox, were 
solitary occupants of the robes, or shared them with 
other animalcnlss. 

At the auction, which occurs every day in these 
purlieus, poverty may find a momentary relief by 
the disposal of its surplus wardrobe, or may even don 
the cast off rags of some less fortunate victim of 
misery. 

There is a more respectable auction at the Bezesten 
every day except Friday, until noon, where jewelry, 
embroideries, carpets, arms, and all sorts of superior 
second-hand garments are disposed of. Here the 
humblest citizen may at least enjoy the semblance of 
grandeur, as he invests himself in the same 9etry 
which the Efendi discarded the day before ; or an 
ambitious mother may procure the same toilette de 
noces as graced the form of a beautiful Hanum. 

The Bezesten is a large quadrangular stone build- 
ing, surmounted by a cupola, in the centre of the 
bazaars, and serves not only as a place of public 
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ftQcboii, but for the Bsfe deposit of valuable property, 
either m(mejj ehawk, or jewelry. 

There are numeroiiB iJkans in the city, which are 
ocnstmcted in the form of a hollow square, and are 
two or three stories in height The varions rooms 
are occupied as offices, by jobbers, wholesale mer- 
chants, and bankers. 

€kK>ds are sold in wholesale, nsaally at two or 
three installments of 31 days each, which are seldom 
liqnidated in less than 6 or 8 months. 

The trades are divided into different guilds, called 
MfM^ each one goyemed by its own laws and 
officers. The chiefe of these gnilds are always Mns- 
snhnans, and appointed out of the corps of superan- 
nnated palace attendants, snch as boatmen, cooks, and 
scnllions, who are thus pensioned offi 
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KABYks. 



Wb have desires to which we are impelled by 
nature, and their attainment is indispensable to^the 
continuation of life ; but we have desires also which 
are the results of acquired tastes, and which habit 
often makes as impulsive as our natural wants. Thus 
are created the luxuries of life, and to increase the 
delight which we derive from such sources of enjoy- 
ment, we endeavor to refine, to etherealize their 
forms, and to divest them of all sensual and grosser 
accompaniments. 

Among such luxuries, coffee and tobacco are pre- 
eminent, which are made even the basis of hospital- 
ity and the bond of social intercourse by all the 
Osmanlis. Tobacco, when imbibed in its exquisite 
forms, is the source of the most refined enjoyments, 
creating those reveries and dreamy sensations which 
fioat for the moment about our listless senses, be- 
clouding with a silvery vapor some of life's dull 
realities. 

29» 
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Tobacco, ever since its first iiitroduction to the 
ciyilized world, has become so indispensable an item 
of consumption that it has long been ranked among 
the staple commodities of life, and seems to claim the 
doable title of a natural and artificial taste. Yet, no 
form of pleasure and exhilaration has ever been the 
subject of so much study, as the ways and means of 
enjoying this fragrant weed. 

All the world are well aware of the diflferent 
forms in which tobacco is used, viz., inhaling in the 
form of smoke, titillating the nostrils by its powder 
called snuff, or imbibing the juice into the system by 
the process of mastication. The two latter forms of 
enjoying this luxury, seem to admit of no refine- 
ment, as time had rolled on, and snuffing and chewing 
yet remam in their pristine state of simplicity. 

On the contrary, no ingenuity has been spared to 
inyent., improve or remodel the various vehicles by 
which the more exquisite and graceful practice of 
smoking may be enjoyed. 

Although tobacco may have been indigenous to 
America, yet we have the assertion of Professor 
Beckman to corrobomte the fact, that this plant was 
known to the Tartars long before the discovery of 
America. As early as the year 1610 a native Turk 
was paraded through the streets of Constantinople 
with a pipe transfixed through his nose, as the pen- 
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alty of indulging in the pastime of smoldDg, which 
vsTBB then in great disrepute. 

Indeed, if we may credit tradition, Mohammed 
liimself predicted ^'that in times to come there 
should be men, bearing the name of Mnssnlmans, 
but not really such, who should smoke a certain 
-weed called DukTum^ or Tobacco. 

Tobacco was introduced into England soon after 
the discovery of Columbus, by Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
and thence found its way into Europe ; but not until 
fifteen years after do we hear of it among the Turks, 
^w^honce it seems that the Orientals must have 
acquired their knowledge of this plant through some 
odier channel, most probably from their Tartar 
neighbors. But from whatever clime we first deriv- 
ed this fragrant weed, there is no doubt that the 
earliest method ^of using it was in SLpype^ and not in 
the form of cigars, or by imbibing the juice by 
chewing — which latter practice was unknown to the 
early lovers of tobacco, and is unpractised by the 
Orientak even at this day. 

As the aromatic plant by degrees became essential 
to the happiness of mankind, even including the fair 
sex, doubtless the inconvenience of the pipe sug- 
gested the idea of a more portable form, whence the 
invention of cigars. 

In Holland, in 1570, they nnoked out of conical 
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tabes, made of palm-leayes plaited together ; and 
snbseqaentlj the leaf of the plant was rolled np, and 
the present form of cigars adopted. The only^ 
recommendation to the form of cigars is their conve- 
nience ; bnt many amatenrs pretend that they thus 
attain a stronger relish of the tobacco than from 
pipes. The cigar is certainly strong in its fumes, but 
whether the reUsh is greater is a matter to be ques- 
tioned, and in this form the injurious and even 
poisonous properties of the plant are imparted to the 
system. Besides, there is the close proximity of the 
fire to the mouth and teeth ; secondly, the condensa- 
tion of the essential oil on the lips, leaving a yellow 
tinge around the mouth ; thirdly, the gradual dis- 
solving of the end of the cigar in the mouth, produc- 
ing, by its nicotine property, irritation of the gums 
and the salivary glands ; fourthly, there is the neces- 
sity of always holding the cigar, which in the course 
of time imparts a dingy hue to the fingers ; fifthly, 
the danger of injuring the clothes and furniture by 
the constant falling of the ashes ; sixthly, the eyes 
suffer from their proximity to the heated fimies ; and 
last, but not least, there is the satisfaction of imbib- 
ing the nectar-juice of some black mouth, for the 
black nymphs who are employed in this manufac- 
ture, always salivate their handiwork, by way of 
giving it a smooth and handsome finish. Surely, 
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could our amateurs but witness the manufacture of 
their favorite Havanas, they would forever eschew 
that form of the aromatic weed. 

But apart from all these considerations, the very 
convenience of the cigar becomes an objection ; for 
being always at hand, the too frequent use of it has 
converted the pleasure into an evil — such a constant 
craving being excited that even the health is injured. 
Doubtless this perverted taste, in ciicumstances 
where smoking has not been permitted, as on board 
ships, behind counters, in offices, etc., has induced 
the pernicious practice of chewing. 

Those nations who retain the original, natural, 
and simplest mode of enjoying the weed, have never 
relinquished the pipe, but have varied the form of 
this implement, and much beautified and improved 
it. The people who have retained the use of the' 
pipe, are the Dutch, Irish, English, Scotch, Germans, 
Bussians, Turks, Persians, and all Orientals. In the 
perfection of the art of smoking the Persians may 
rank first, then the Osmanlis, Eussians, Hungarians, 
Dutch, English, and last of all the Germans. 

The Persians rank high in this respect, because 
they have studied the philosophy of enjoying the 
fumes of tobacco in their greatest purity. This they 
have attained by passing the smoke through water, 
and thus purifying it from the essential oil of the 
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plant The kaleon of the Persians, the hookah of 
Bandostan^ the 8hish6 of the Arabs, or tlie narghille 
of the Tarks, is an air-tight vessel partially filled 
with water, on the top of which is a bowl to contain 
the ignited tobacco. From this bowl a tube descends 
into the water, and the long and flexible pipe is 
inserted into the vessel above the level of tlie crater. 
When the smoker begins to draw through the pipe, a 
partial vacunm is created in the vessel, whicli occa- 
sions the pressure of the external air to force the 
smoke of the tobacco downward through the Bmall 
tube above mentioned into the water beneath, -^liere, 
after losing its solid particles, it bubbles up into the 
vacant space above, and thence through tlie pipe to 
the mouth of the smoker. 

But ever since the peculiar and agreeable proper- 
ties of this fragrant plant have been known, the 
ingenuity of its votaries has been excited to invent 
and improve the ways and means of obtaining' the 
greatest amount of satisfaction from its use. 

In the earliest stages the pipe was made of one 
entire piece of clay, but soon the fact was established 
that this substance became so heated as to decompose 
the tobacco. Metallic and other pipes were tried, 
but still the same evil existed ; until wood became 
the most popular material. But that being combus- 
tible, the flavor of the tobacco was deteriorated ; and 
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at last th^ iitTrapgemeiit was m^e pf a stem of wood 
with a bowl of clay attached to it, to contain the 
ignited plant. The wood was a nonconductor of 
heat, capable of being coDBtructed of any length, and 
moreover, easily cleaned, so that this was pronounced 
the great desideratum. 

The Turks have displayed the greatest refinement 
and taste in the manufacture of their loug and beauti- 
fol chibouks or pipenstems, to which they attach the 
amber mouth-piece, 8o agreeable to the lips and free 
from all impurities. 

A peculiar species of clay was discovered in 
Turkey so remarkably argillaceous as to supersede all 
other substances for the construction of pipe-bowla; 
and these Oriental and philosophic smokers have dis* 
played their wisdom and science in the peculiar form, 
into which they have molded them. The form of a 
liilUj or Turkish pipe-bowl, is that of an inverted cone, 
the base of which, when filled with tobacco, forms the 
surface. The design of this form is to present a 
greater surface of exposure to the atmosphere^ and to 
bring a smaller body of tobacco in contact with the 
bowl, which is made as thin and delicate as the 
nature of the material will permit, so as to possess 
the least quantity of body, and thus less power of 
retaining heat. The pipe should be lighted in the 
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centre of the bowl, not with a piece of paper y ^which 
would scorch the surface of the tobacco, but 'with a 
small piece of spunk. At each inhalation the ignited 
drde enlarges and extends toward the edge of the 
bowl, and as the combustion takes place proportion- 
ably downward, it is evident that aU the tobacco is 
consumed without the assistance of jmgerin^ it, as 
the Germans are in the habit of doing. 

The stem is always of wood, but great care is used 
in its selection. Jasmine is cultivated expressly for 
pipe-stems, and carefully trained so as to increase in 
length and uniform thickness. Cherry-stems are 
much prized and more durable than the jasmine, and 
there is a species of wild fruit tree called germeshek^ 
peculiar to Turkey, remarkably suited for the use ot 
tobacco, and very generally used. These pipe-stems 
are never less than four or five feet long, and per- 
fectly straight The object gained by the length is 
that the smoke arrives at the lips comparatively cool, 
having deposited its more solid particles in the stem, 
which being perfectly straight is easily cleansed ; for 
it is an essential point that the pipe should, contrary 
to German philosophy, be kept pure. Still another 
advantage gained by the length is that the pipe may 
be easily disposed of for the moment, resting by the 
side or against a table without deranging the tobacco 
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in the bowl, which should always have a small brass 
tray beneath it to protect the floor from any acci- 
dent. 

Certainly, then, a TnrkiBh chibouk is unequalled as 
an implement for smoking. The pure amber mouth- 
piece often glittering with brilliants, the long stem, 
one unbroken length of slender jasmine, and the deli- 
cate and beautifully-gilded bowl, seem to constitute 
the yery essence of refinement in the luxury of 
smoking ; and no wonder that the Osmanlis recline 
for hours on their silken cushions, and puff and puff 
again ^' ambrosial gales." 

One reason of the luxury displayed in the Turkish 
pipe is, that the chibouk is an indispensable append- 
age of hospitality, always presented to the guests, and 
constantly changed and replaced by another, each 
successive pipe exceeding its predecessor in beauty 
and value, until the visit is terminated. 

The chibouks and narghilles are symbols of luxury 
and wealth among the Osmanlis, as services of silver 
are appendages of elegant life to the Europeans, and 
there is great ambition to excel each other in the 
costliness of their appurtenances of smoking. Many 
of the pashas and other men of wealth, possess 
chibouks to the value of $50,000, ranging from $10 

upwai*ds. 
Sultan Mahmoud was forced to issue an edict 
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f^Mrbidding the hosts to present them to visitors, and 
ordering that every one should provide his own chi- 
bouk. Hence the appendage to all gentlemen of 
rank of a Ghibouk-gy, who always accompanies his 
master. 

The narghill^s or hookahs are also very popular, 
and often of exquisite workmanship ; but pipes being 
more portable and handy, are generally preferred. 
The effort necessary to draw the smoke from the 
narghill^ is, by some, considered as objectionable, bnt 
a little practice soon habituates to its use, and cer- 
tainly with this instrument we have the smoke in its 
greatest purity. 

But it is not only the utility and beauty of the long 
chibouk which constitute the Osmanlis the best and 
most philosophical smokers. There is no tobacco in 
the world so delicious as the Turkish ; so varied in its 
degrees of narcotic strength, or so carefully prepared, 
and a taste once being acquired for this species of the 
plant, all other varieties become intolerable. A 
growing taste for this tobacco has of late been 
acquired in America, and the increasing demand for 
this article has induced speculators to flood the 
market with spurious imitations or adulterations both 
imported and of home manufacture. Even in Turkey 
the greatest connoisseurs can, with difficulty, pro- 
cure the best species ; there are so many varieties 
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ofibred for sale ; ike very worst Mnd, of which so 
much is exported to America, being from Smyrna 
and its immediate neighborhood. The tobacco most 
Talued, and justly so, for its pure and aromatic flavor, 
is only raised in a small district of Thessaly, in Euro- 
pean Turkey, and is called Yenij^ tobacco, from the 
name of the region where it is cultivated. 

There has been concocted a peculiar kind or brand 
of the plant under the title of soafarlatUy which 
seems to have gained great celebrity in the United 
States as being the genuine Turkish article. Tbm 
appellation is as yet unknown in Turkey, and must 
have sprung from the inventive brain of some one of 
the Bamum race, who would even enlarge the 
Turkish vocabulary at the expense of the UnfffM 
ItoiAoma. 

Kot to notice the Western nations, who, with their 
clay pipes, have remained m €tatu quo in the art of 
smoking, the Germans deserve some criticism: for 
they have made many attempts to arrive at perfec- 
tion. 

The material of which the German pipe-bowls are 
made, poetically called meeTwJuxnim^ is ill adapted for 
the purpose, and the forms of their stems and mouth- 
pieces imply entire ignorance of the science of smok- 
ing. 

The meerschaum, or froth of the sea, is a native 
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rock formation of Tnrkey, and is ex<»Yated about two 
or three hundred miles from the sea of Marmora. 
Every particle is exported to Vienna, and it is never 
Qsed bj the natives, because it is a calcareous sab- 
stance, and when in contact with fire undergoes a 
process of combnstion to a sufficient degree to decom- 
pose the tobacco. This fact is well attested hy the 
circumstance that a meerschaum pipe-bowl is greaUj 
enhanced in value when by a long and tedious pro- 
cess it has lost all its combustible properties, and is 
thus rendered incapable of deteriorating the tobacco. 
But why select a substance which requires so long* 
an apprenticeship, when nature furnishes one well 
suited for the purpose? and why esteem an article 
for its power of absorption and then prize it the more 
for having lost it by time and use ? German philoso- 
phy only can explain ! 

Apart from the unfitness of meerschaum for the 
bowl, the form in which it is modelled shows how 
little the nature of tobacco is understood by thoise 
sturdy people ; for the form of an elongated cylinder 
only serves to surround the weed by a heavy body 
of combustible material capable of containing an 
excessive degree of heat, and thus decomposing the 
tobacco. But the main object of these amateurs of 
the mer&^ham seems to be to deteriorate the fume of 
the narcotic plant as much as possible — ^for to cap 
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the climax of their absurdity, a metallic cover is 
nicely fitted to those exquisite pipe-bowls, and thus 
the favorite meerschaum is converted into a perfect 
retort for the manufacture of tobacco*gas I 

Their stems are generally made of the most ordi- 
nary wood, short and curving, and the mouth-piece 
of the minutest dimensions. The object in having 
such small mouth-pieces is to imitate the process by 
which infants are nourished, by introducing them 
into the mouth and regularly sucking up the smoke 
instead of inhaling it, as the Osmanlis do, by merely 
resting their lips upon the large and oval surface of 
the amber. The introduction of the piece into the 
mouth immediately excites the saliva, which in part 
passes into the pipe, and is otherwise discharged by 
spitting — a most disgusting practice unknown among 
the Orientals. Notwithstanding also the shortness of 
the,pipe, owing to its curved form and the diminu- 
tive mouthpiece, it is almost impossible to keep it 
clean. But it seems to be a sort of German philoso- 
phy not only to have their pipes in a most filthy 
state, but to delight in and value them the more in 
proportion to their antiquity and impurity. Truly 
there is no accounting for taste, nor is it any longer 
a matter of wonder that pigs delight to wallow in 
the mire. 
K, then, the nations of the East, the Persians and 
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OsmanliB, are behind the age in other matters of civi- 
lization, they' have surely attained the acme of 
refinement in this delight. 

Katnre, too, has favored them in the peculiar quality 
of their tobacco, and the very indolence of their 
habits has led them to meditate more diligently on 
their favorite luxury. Hence the palm in this matter 
is to be given to their musical gurgling nar^hill^ 
purifying and cooling the fragrant fumes, and to the 
long and graceful chibouk, which a little care vsdll 
keep always pure and ready for use. These are well 
worth the adaptation of other nations. Some have, 
however, objected to the chibouk as not being porta- 
ble and convenient during a promenade, as if there 
were a municipal law requiring all good citizens to 
smoke in the streets. If the good taste of the com- 
munity should render the use of these chibouks and 
narghill^s popular, there is no doubt that all the places 
for public refreshment would be provided with them, 
as diey now are in Turkey and all over the East. 

The coffee plant is well known to be a native of 
Arabia ; it was used as a drink in that part of the 
world as early as the ninth century of the Hegira, and 
was gradually introduced into the countries of the 
Levant ; it was many times declared unlawful by the 
follower!^ of the Koran, as being of the class of inebri> 
ating liquors so often condemned by Mohammed; 
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bnt the Eaatem nations are so addicted to its use, 
that they saj, ^^ A cup of coffee and a pipe of tobacco 
are a complete entertainment." It seems that this 
beverage was made fashionable in Paris about the 
year 1668, by a Turkish ambassador. ^^ The elegance 
of the equipage recommended it to the eye, and 
charmed the women ; the brilliant porcelain cups in 
which it was poured, the napkins fringed with gold, 
and the Turkish slaves on their knees, presenting it 
to the ladies seated on the ground on cushions, turned 
the heads of the Parisian dames. This elegant intro- 
duction made the exotic- beverage a subject of 
conversation ; and in 1672, an Armenian at Paris, at 
the fair time, opened a coffee house." This establish- 
ment was much frequented by the literati, until the 
proprietor added the sale of wine and beer to its 
attractions. 

A similar attempt was made in New York in 
1855, but soon relinquishisd ; notwithstanding the 
proverbial fondness of the Americans for good coffee 
and tobacco. The fact is, their temperament is too 
liervous, and their habits are too restless to allow 
them quietly to sip their coffee and smoke their pipes 
as the Orientals do. 

Besides, the style of preparing the coffee in Turkey 
is decidedly superior to any known in Europe or 
America, and has met with the approbation of those 

14 
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who have tasted it either in New York, or in the 
saltan's dominions. 

'^ Coffee is found on chemical analysis to contain a 
highly nutritions element, known aa caffeiiu This 
component part of all good coffee is fonnd to contain 
a larger proportion of nitrogen than any other vege* 
table principle, and in this respect equals some of the 
idost highly animalized products, rendering it nutri- 
tiuns as a drink.'' 

The essential oil of the berry is so volatile, that the 
greatest care and skill are requisite in its roasting 
and pulverization ; for if too much burnt, the aroma 
is destroyed, if underdone, the water fails to absorb 
or extract the nutritious material, and if not properly 
pulverized, a perfect chemical combination of the 
particles in solution is not effected. 

There is no doubt a desire among the Americans, ^ 
to obtain this beverage in its purity -and excellence, 
aa evince the many machines and contrivances they 
uae; yet they seldom if ever succeed in their 
sttempts* 

- The mixture from the grocers, and the ingredients 
chey mingle at home, such as eggs, isinglass, etc., 
render it impossible to secure a pure, unadulterated, 
fragrant solution of this berry. 

The commercial competition is so great that in 
order to be able to undersell each other, all sorts of 
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cheaper Bubstitntes are mixed with the coffee, such 
as chicory, beans, peas, etc. ; thns annihilatiDg the 
really nutritive properties of the genuine plant. 

In a word, those who have never tasted a cup of 
good Turkish coffee, are yet in unhappy ignorance of 
the peculiar aroma and deliciousness of coffee as a 
beverage. 

Coffee being the universal and favorite beverage 
in Turkey, the first ideas of an Osmanli, upon opening 
his eyes in the morning, are associated with his hahoi 
and ehihouJc^ or coffee and pipe, which in ro^lity con- 
stitute his only breakfast, and are not only used upon 
rising, but at all hours during the day, and at the 
very moment of his retiring. 

These luxuries are invariably offered to visitors, and 
their omission is regarded as a breach of hospitality. 

Their universal use has given rise to the establish- 
ment of numerous kahves, which are the resort of 
persons of all ranks and condition. They are to be 
met with in all parts and quarters of the city, each 
having its own set of customers, and constituting, in 
reality, the only casinos or club houses, where poli- 
tics are discussed, business transacted, and the news 
of the day freely circulated ; in fact the only Bourse 
or Exchange in Constantinople, was a coffee house at 
Pershembe-Pazar, in Galata : and it is only of late 
years that a regular Exchange has been erected. 
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Many of dieee kalivfe are rer; beautifully omi- 
Btrncted, and adorned with piUwB and fonntaiaa, 

with gardens attached to tliem, where visitors an 



entertained with sweet strains of mnsic ; and crowds 
assemble to listen to the extravagant fictions of the 
Meddaha, or professed story-tellers, or otherwise to 
wile away the time ; smoking, sipping the fragrant 
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beny, and playing backgammon, dama^ or mofir 
gala. 

All games of chance are played by the Osmanlis, 
only for amusement, and gambling is not generally 
practised by them. 

The moral effect of these establishments upon the 
community is very evident; for though wine is 
forbidden by the Koran, there are many mey-hcmes^ 
or grog-shops, to be found in Turkey, which are not 
generally frequented by people of any pretensions to 
respectability ; indeed drunkenness is a veiy uncom- 
mon vice, doubtless owing to the numerous kahves, 
which afford the habitual refreshments of pipes and 
coffee to the people, with every facility for social 
intercourse. 

On entering the coffee shop, there is an elevated 
platform on the three sides, which is furnished with 
cushions or mats for the acconmiodation of visitors. 
On the sides of the wall are various grotesque 
pictures, and also shelves, where the implements of 
shaving and toilette are so fantastically displayed as 
to create a somewhat comic appearance, and one 
altogether peculiar to Turkey. At one of the 
remotest comers is an elevated fire-place for the 
preparation of coffee, which is served in very small 
cups. The diminutive quantity of this beverage was 
so unsatisfactory to one of the sailors of the English 
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fleet at OonBtantmople, tlist upon tasting it he 
obeerred, " Thie is excellent ; just bring me a dozen." 



SiuTounding the fire-place are shelves, npon which 
Btand the graceful narghilles, with their brazen and 
polished mountings, attractive and pleasing to the 
eye. Bat the most active and bnsj persooage in this 
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establishment is the Berber^ or barber, who is not 
only the shaver, hair-di-esser, and trimmer in general, 
but extends the province of his sharp profession to 
bleeding, cupping, leeching, and tooth-drawing ; the 
resuliB of which avocations are displayed at the door, 
fantastically strung and diversified with colored 
beads. 

Barbers always follow in the train of doctors, and 
even precede them, for bleeding is a universal 
remedy in Turkey, whether the patient is sick of 
fever or fright. Indeed, it is the custom for every 
body to be bled once a year, generally in the springy 
in order to purify the system. Add to this the fre- 
quent application of leeches, scarifications, and 
cupping, and it may be easily conceived that this 
branch of industry is very profitable ; still more so 
when it was the custom to shave the whole head, 
for the convenience of frequent ablutions. * Many, in 
conformity with European civilization, now allow the 
hair to grow, but those who oppose other reforms are 
equally unyielding in this respect, and '^ calculating 
even to a hair." 



CHAPTEK XXXIV, 



WAifAUff, OB BATH. 



Ih the East there is one source of comfort and 
eDJojment which is more essential than aQ else, and 
that is the use of the hath^ which follows all other 
pleasures, when excess has wearied the system, and 
precedes and prepares for anticipated luxuries physi- 
cal or mental. This process of purifying and refresh- 
ing the body, is eagerly sought for as soon as the 
traveller arrives at Oonstantinople ; indeed seems to 
be second only in his mind to the impressions of an 
entrance to the magnificent harbor. 

The baths of classic memory, where the heroes of 
ancient Bome were wont to prepare their sinews for 
the athletic games, and where the patrician dames of 
Pompeii resorted, to add fresher and more glowing 
tints to their fair charms, were all conducted on the 
same principle as those of Stamboul at the present 
day. 

It is wonderful that modern civilization should not 
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yet have adopted the refiBements of olden tunes, 
when they are bo essential to real health and comfort. 
As by some mishap this desideratum exists, it 
wonld not be mal-a-propos to describe the real 
charm and merit of these institutions. The object of 
all bathing is to free the skin from the deposits of 
insensible perspiration. This idea has been much in 
vogue of late, as testify the water-cures, vapor-baths, 
medicated, sulphurated, etc., being in reality rather 
vehicles for disease than remedies. But the peculiar 
substance which closes up the pores of the skin, 
cannot be removed by simple immersion in soap and 
water, for, like all other greasy substances, it is 
composed of solid and liquid, or stearine and olein, 
the liquid part of which may, in a chemical combi- 
nation, be absorbed by the water, but the skin will 
still remain clogged up. Seeing the futility of the 
process of immersion, many have supposed that a 
profuse pei'spi ration excited by fumigation, vaporiza- 
tion, etc., would carry off these deposits, by which 
processes, however, the liquid portion only would be 
removed, and the system reduced to a state of perfect 
exhaustion. The Turkish baths are neither immer- 
sion nor vapor baths ; but the atmosphere is heated 
by means of flues through the walls, to a temperature 
suited to induce a free perspiration, without causing 

over-exhaustion ; for the interior is so arranged thaf 
• 14* 
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the bather, in pafising from one apartment to anothfir, 
gradaallj becomes acclimated to the heat. 

These baths, unlike many other institutions in the 
East, are perfectly accessible to all, both natiires and 
foreigners, and are the more attractive on acoount of 
their entire dissimilarity from all establishments for 
the same purpose in Europe or America. 

Frequent ablutions, and the greatest perBonal 
cleanliness being strictly enjoined upon aU trae 
believers, by the precepts of the Koran, it is consi- 
dered an act of piety to erect edifices and public 
fountains for those purposes, either during life-time, 
or by personal bequest ; consequently, such instances 
of benevolence are by no means rare, nor are the 
structures deficient in architectural beauty. They 
are built of stone, and adorned with cupolas, besprin- 
kled with globular glasses, which transmit a softened 
light to the interior. 

The interior is divided into three compartments ; 
the saloon, the tepidarium, and the bath itself. 

The saloon, where the visitors dress and undress, is 
a large apartment surrounded on three sides by 
elevated platforms, on which are placed mattresses 
and cushions for the comfort and accommodation of 
those who frequent the bath. In the centre of this 
room there is usually a marble fountain, whose 
trickling waters soothe the ear, and add beauty to the 
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aceoe, di^ieusing a delicions coolnees to the atmos- 
phere. On bis entrance to this saloon, the viaitor is 
immediately greeted with Baat/ourun (yon are wel- 
come), from the attendants, who conduct him to <Hie 
of the mattresses on the platform, where he is 



nadresBed, within a temporary screen, made by hold- 
ing np a towel to prevent exposure of the person ; for 
the Osmanlis are sensitively modest, and feel a femi- 
nine delicacy in this respect, so that none ever bathe 
in pnblic witbont being enitably invested. 
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His watch, ring, and purse, are handed over to the 
Hamamgy for safe keej^ing, and his apparel being 
carefully folded in a shawl, and designated by his 
own head-gear, which is placed upon it, is deposited 
bj the side of the mattress, now appropriated to bis 
exclosiye nse. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, very ludi- 
crous mistakes sometimes occur, as happened recently 
to a certain soldier, who was anxious to abandon the 
ranks, and possessing no other means of changing bi^ 
imiform for a citizen's dress, entered the bath en 
militai/re; where, after having performed his ablu- 
tions, he committed the rery slight error of appropri- 
ating to himself a neighbor's mattress, with its 
accompanying wardrobe, and thus was- enabled to 
make an honorable retreat en bourgeois. 

Being now undressed, enveloped in large towels, 
and mounted on mdhmSy or wooden pattens, to 
protect his feet from the hot marble and the water, 
the bather is conducted into the Hat/oeb^ or tepida- 
rium, which is heated to a degree a little above 
temperate, where he reposes on cushions until he is 
gradually acclimated to the atmosphere. 

When the pores of the skin are opened, and perspi- 
ration excited, the visitor proceeds to the inner room 
to go through the process of bathing. 

The Hcmhcmj or bath itself, whose t^mperf^tqre is 
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nised to any reqniBite degree b; means of flaes 
eonBtmcted within, and all along the walls, so as to 
allow the fiames to circnlate freely in every direc- 
tion, is in many of these eatablishments, exceedingly 



beautiful ; the dome being supported on uiagniiicent 
colnmns, and the walls and floors inlaid with large 
slabs of marble, and adorned with finely chiaelled 
fontB on all sides, which are furnished with double 
omamented brass cocks, for the supply of warm and 
c<>ld water. 
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Thero is an elerated marble platfann ia Ae 
middle, where the batheiB lie at full length, fofr tlie 
purpose of having their sinewB relaxed, and joints 
examined. Both the apartment, and this process in 
particnlar, have been most ridiculonsly described, 
and, either through malice or ignorance, most egre- 
gionsly exaggerated by travelleiB ; for example, the 
public are informed that, '^ A dense vapor sometimeB 
BO fills the saloon, that he (the bather), sees nothings 
distinctly, but figures fiit before him like visions in a 
mist. Having walked, or sat in this heated mist, till 
a profuse perspiration bursts out, the teUak again 
approaches, and commences his operations. He lays 
the bather on his back or face, and pins him to the 
ground by kneeling heavily on him, and having thus 
secured him, he handles him in the rudest and most 
painful manner. He twists and turns the limbs, so 
as to seem to dislocate every joint. The sufferer feels 
as if the very spine was separated, and the vertebrsB 
of the back torn asunder. It is in vain he complains 
of this treatment, screams out in anguish and appre- 
hension, and struggles to extricate himself. The 
incubus sits grinning upon him, and torturing him, 
till he becomes passive from very exhaustion." 

In the first place, there is no dense vapor in a 
Turkish bath, but the heat is produced by the flues 
in the walls ; true, there is sometimes the appearance 
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of mist, which is only created momentarily by the 
qtuuitity of hot water ponred over the batherB, and 
is 4ioon dispersed by ventilation, for snch an atmos- 
phere is never tolerated by the natives. 

Now, as to the bather being jmmed to the grotmd 
in the rudegt and most poAnfub manrner^ eto.j there is 
more of a spirit of ridicule than simple truth in this 
description; it being only resorted to in cases of 
rheumatism, and the like maladies, when the patiient 
is extended on the marble platform, and all his joints 
examined and rubbed by the teUak, or assistant^ 
who, owing to the relaxed condition of the nervous 
system, easily discovers the seat of any local pain, 
and proceeds to dispel it by friction. 

Many having experienced decided relief from this 
mode of treatment, it is very frequently resorted to 
in Turkey. No such treatment, therefore, ever 
occurs on ordinary occasions, unless the farce is got 
up by special request, and for the benefit of strangers 
or travellers, who, not content with the usual modus 
operandi^ insist upon the realization of their own 
extravagant ideas. 

A native of Oonstantinople had to stop at Smyrna 
on his way to America. Being anxious to enjoy the 
luxury of a bath once more, he repaired to one of 
the establishments. As he wore a hat, the attend- 
ants mistook him for a regular Frank or European, 
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and he resolyed to maintain the joke by pretenc&ig 
ntter ignorance of all the languages of the conntry. 
After having experienced many absurdities, all novel 
to a native, he was at last stretched fall length npon 
his stomach on the marble platform of the bath. 
The teUak kneeling by his side commenced a regular 
process of pommelling him, and, at the same time, of 
cracking his joints. The incnbtss^ as though not 
satisfied with his own exertions, now called for assist- 
ance from another teUak, who came and placed him- 
self on the opposite side, when both commenced in the 
rudest manner to push their victim from one to the 
other. The sufferer, astonished at this extraordinary 
treatment, was ready to split his sides with laughter, 
which one of the tellaks taking as an indication of 
uneasiness, observed to the other not to be so rude in 
his manipulations. He was, in return, assured ^^ this 
is the way the Franks like, the harder the better ; 
also, they must not be allowed to think they haven't 
had their money's worth !" 

Doubtless an Osmanli would not only be much 
amused, but astonished, could he behold the victim 
of a European vapor bath, as he sits boxed up, and 
enveloped in blankets to his throat, parboiled witb 
steam, and suffocated by the fumes of brimstone ; 
surely he would believe he had. by mistake got into 
the regions of Eblis. 
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When the person is in a state of free perspiration, 
lie is seated by the side of one of the fountains, 
beneath which are marble basins to receiye the 
water, both hot and cold, as it flows from the orna- 
mented cocks, for no Osmanli ever nses the tub, 
water which has once been in contact with the body, 
having imbibed its impurities, is deemgd nnfit for 
farther nse; therefore, on all occasions, their ablu- 
tions are performed with flowing water, for they do 
not delight to wallow and splash in a solution of 
their own dirt. 

The tellak having upon his right hand a Iceaae, or 
bag made of raw silk, commences a gen/tle rvhbmg 
(for they cannot bear any rude or rough treatment, 
for which reason the delicate hands of boys are 
employed), over the surface of the body, by which 
the deposits of insensible perspiration are dis- 
engaged from the pores of the skin, and combining 
together fall from the person like fibres of paste, 
which, to the uninitiated, might seem like the peeling 
off of the outer pellicle itself. 

In this process consists the real virtue of a Hamam, 
and to it alone is to be attributed the peculiar velvet- 
like softness of the skin of an Oriental, which even 
gives them an air of effeminacy. 

Immediately after the process of shampooing or 
rubbing, the marble font having been filled with 
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water of the desired temperature, it is poured orer 
the person of the bather from the brass ta^s, or bowl, 
used for the purpose by- the attendant. The pergon 
is now thoroughly washed with perfumed soap, 
again water is poured over him in abundance, and 
he is finally enveloped in the ha/d(yuSj or large 
napped towels, manufactured in the country expressly 
for the purpose, and admirably adapted to absorb 
moisture. 

Now perfectly purified, with a sensation of languor, 
the bather proceeds to the dressing saloon, where, as 
he reclines upon luxurious cushions, his whole being 
seems momentarily lost in that dreamy repose of half- 
conscious existence, which is the true hi^ of an 
Oriental. 

He is only awakened to real life by the assiduities 
of his attendants, some gently fanning him, and 
others presenting sherbet, coffee, pipes, etc. 

The fatigue and languor gradually pass away, as, 
with a sensation of renovated existence, he reposes 
until the heat of his body is reduced to its natural 
temperature. His toilette being completed, he sur- 
veys himself in a small enamelled mirror which is 
offered to him, and after depositing upon it the 
amount of money compatible with his own station in 
life, he quits the precincts of this luxurious establish- 
ment, light, joyful, and contented. 
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Hie HaanamB being altogether charitable institu- 
tioiis, there is no fixed price demanded from visitors, 
for the nse of the bath itself— it being entirely left to 
their own option. But the personal services of the 
attendants, and the wear and tear of the splendid 
bathing paraphernalia not being included in the 
same category, an adequate remuneration is of course 
expected. This also is left to individual generosity ; 
in ordinary cases, from half to three quarters of a 
dollar is sufficient, but there may be no limit to a 
person's munificence, nor to the attentions bestowed 
upon him. 

A gentleman of rank once visited a bath where he 
was an satire stranger, and although he was not 
treated with even ordinary politeness, he left on his 
' departure a sum of money far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the attendants, which, opening their eyes, 
forced them to make a thousand apologies for their 
remissness, and protestations for the future. The 
gentleman soon after gave them an opportunity to 
retrieve their former errors, and contrary to their 
excited hopes rewarded them with a couple of piasters 
(about 8 cents) observing, "This is what you merited 
on my first visit, and what you then received is the 
equivalent for your present services." 

The money collected at the bath is divided into 
two portions ; one of which is for the Hamamgy, or 
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propzi^tor, and the other is shared amoi^ tfaa attend- 
ants. 

Hanj of the public bathing houses are divided 
into two parts, one for men, and the otiaer for women, 
and when the establishment is not a double one, 
Fridays and Sundays only are reserved for men, and 
the rest of the week allotted to the ladies. 

There are always exquisite specimens of these 
Hamams attached to the houses of the wealthy ; and 
their friends and neighbors are often invited to par- 
take with them of this amusement. 

As the Osmanli ladies very seldom enjoy the 
excitement and bustle of a crowd, they consider the 
occasion of going to bathe as one of the greatest festi- 
vity ; and they always carry with them every article 
necessary for comfort or luxury, the Hamamgy not 
furnishing mattresses, towels, etc., as in the case of 
the gentlemen. 

Besides the opportunity of displaying embroidered 
cushions, napkins, etc., they find rare and ample 
amtisement in the discussion of scandal, moral and 
political, as well as general domestic gossip. 

The toi^ enseniile of a lady's bath is one altogether 
peculiar, and of course more enchanting to the eye 
thar. the ablutions of their lords and masters. 

The following description of a visit to a bath by 
a lady long a resident in Constantinople, may be 
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interesting as the result of personal obserration and 
experience. 

" My first Turkish bath — shall I describe it, dear ? — 
We were a large party. The mother, her three 
daughters, three maids, and my humble self. You 
wonld have supposed we were arranging our ward- 
robes for a long season of travel — except that the 
garments would be rather unpresentable on ordinary 
occasions. Very peculiar nappy towels, large as 
sheets, issued forth from their repose in the vast 
closets, white and colored, embroidered and fringed ; 
head-gear of the same style ; curious-looking yellow 
woollen mittens, to rub with, they told me ; innumer- 
able shining bowls; tremendous stilt-like clogs for the 
feet, great bars of soap, precious packages of dyes, 
paints, capillary antidotes, perfumes, essences, mir- 
rors in embroidered frames, and a thousand other 
etceteras of Oriental toilette, in due order entered 
the vast bundles which were in preparation. Next 
appeared a beautiful rug or carpet, a rich silken mat* 
tress and cushions, and a large piece of crimson 
woollen, shaggy material, to envelope the cushions, 
such as I have frequently seen spread in the beautiful 
cayiks. Really one would haye supposed we were to 
be deposited in some unfurnished dwelling with all 
this paraphernalia. 

" Then came the private wardrobe of each indivi- 



ibbkd m m Bq wu wfce enTelope — and uut, 
Vi^ BOt hast^ dw iHMl TCfireflldiig amj of fridt) shw- 
Wb». and a iiKi^a i^aihiiin^ some fire stories High, 
m nkoQ^ difimnt caaqpsrtmoBts were packed yarioiis 
3yftci iaM» of TttAMi eookmj. I b^an to wonder if 
w« wtm eT«r to ntam from this batfaing pic-nic, so 
¥ast ww« ^ pNpaiaftioos; Iwt ev^ij one was gay, 
;ftKi!ii ttotibin^ wis tiitewtna^ Bendes we always go to 
b«^ uiL diis strie^ ad ImbI onee a montiL 

^ Oiur oarrnge waited ak die door, a grand spacioiu 
glfl[[[^, eoT^rad widi CKu a am siiag, tiie eads trimmed 
witilk diMp fnagas o{ gold— ad Beats, bnt plenty of 
e<Khk«^ aad two mUk-wliite osan woe onr steeds. 

^Sariag iaij T^kd oandresy that omr 'oma- 
iKmnts'^ or elianaa miglil Bd be displayed to the eyes 
of th% ttDpriril^ped^ we aseended tiie stqps at the end 
of ow amba^ and w«re seated aceoiding to onr res- 
pectire lanka. The old lad^ and myself occupying 
the hottocahle places in ^ firont, jnst behind the tails 
of the ostti, which wore fortunately looped np, so 
^t they coold neidier switdi ns, nw themselTes. 
Tbar^ is a decided adraatage in this seat, the yiew 
being nnobatracted by any coachman, as ihat dig^ 
nitary always walks before die bead of the animals. 
Kext to ns were the three Hannms, behind whom 
were the maids and bundles, and the large pannier 
was slung underneath foil of its creature comforts. 
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** I fdt as if I had suddenly been transformed into a 
honri, as they all declared that the Yashmak convertr 
ed me into a real Circassian beanty. In due time we 
arrived, and descended from our airy vehicle. As we 
entered the outer hall of the bath, each one made a 
pK>lite tememiah to the Samamgy-JSiMhmy or the lady 
proprietoress, who was squatting on her cushions in a 
comer. This salutation she returned, to all genuine 
Turkish ladies (myself included) with the same polite 
gesture — ^bnt the unfortunate giavours only received 
a slight nod, no matter how profound their selams. 
It is well to be queen somewhere, even of a bath- 
ing establishment. 

^^ The maids, Eleny, Maria, and Sophy, spread out 
our cushions in one of the niches upon the elevated 
platform, and as they modestly held up a towel as a 
screen, we proceeded to reduce ourselves to a state 
of nature. Enveloped from head to feet in our bath- 
ing habiliments, which hung about us in just such 
folds as they drape the statues — ^we willingly thrust 
our pedestrial extremities into the great clogs, inlaid 
with mother of pearl, entered the antechamber of 
the bath, and sat down on the marble platform to 
acclimate ourselves. Here we take a ootip cPml of 
the strange scene. 

" Old women without any charms to conceal, spare 
themselves the effort, and multitudes of naked cherubs 
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patter about. Yonder gits a victim to paints and 
dyes — ^her hair now white, suddenly becomes beauti- 
fully black, and the colour streaming over her body 
bedecks her for the moment a rindienne. But that 
was all washed off, and they proceeded to rub a sort 
of mud all over her body, to take out the pains. 
Then she underwent a process of pommelling, as she 
was stretched out on the marble floor — ^poor thing, 
she had both rheumatism and grey hairs, and was a 
fit subject for the most special and extra efforts of 
the attendants of the bath. But the children ! such 
victims, of all ages, from one month upwards, were 
screaming to the highest pitch of their little voices, 
as they were unmercifully rubbed and lathered from 
the crown of their heads to the soles of their feet. 
' Bough up and smooth down,'' seemed to be no part 
of the nursery creed of their unmerciful mothers, but 
rough aU ways. Amid these infantile yells and 
agonies, the girls, young and pretty, walked up and 
down, pattering with their clogs, and chanting their 
wild native melodies, as if to put out all other noises, 
and the great marble halls did their best t6 re-echo 
all these floating sounds. 

" Was I in Paradise or Pandemonium ; were these 
peris or demons, I could not tell ; everyfliing was so 
bewildering. I was duly rubbed, and washed like 
the rest — ^then it was proposed to take lunch. Our 
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party €n dishabiUe de^ohetemal^ which means, Crim- 
son faces and napkin drapery, with long and drip- 
ping hair, sea nymphs — ^maids of the mist — seated 
th^uselves on the marble platform in the cooler 
room, and the large ronnd tray made its appearance. 

^^ How delicious the iced sherbet, the little balls of 
riee covered with delicate vine leaves — ^the arti- 
chokes a VhmU W6(A/oe^ the kebab, the helva — in a 
word, spite of the stmnge table, strange costume, and 
general humidity, we all had tremendous appetites. 

"Then came a chibouk to the old lady, little cigar^ 
ottes to the young maidens — ^a delicious cup of coffee, 
and we all raised our voices in a sweet Turkish song, 
about loves, jessamines, giile and bulbiils. 

*^ Being thus recruited, we w^-e able to imdergo the 
last ablutions, and with a complete investment of 
pure white a^d delicately perfumed towels, we pro* 
eeeded to our first niche in the great dressing-room, 
and laid us down to dream, or listlessly to watch the 
innumerable toilettes of the devotees to Yt^wui and 
Love. 

'^Some^ all &ir and rosy, wore reclining luxurioaa^ 
lylike ourselves, enveloped in fine white drapery, 
richly embroidered and fringed with gold, while their 
beautiful slaves, whose charming figures were not 
so carefully concealed, were combing, braiding, and 
perfuming the long silken tresses of the fair hanums* 

15 



^' After we bad amiued ounelyes mt the indilTer- 
ence of the really beaatifol, and the minute and stre^ 
nnons efforts of others to appear so, we again sipped 
onr coffee and ccmipleted our toilette, ready at any 
time, to spend another day in snch delightful 
aqnatic luxuries. I conld not help ccAtrasting my 
sensations with those I had often felt on leaving one 
of the bathing eBtablishmenti. in my own cAntiy. 
There, a solitary closet, a tub, from which perhaps 
some dirty wench had jnst emerged, a hook or two, 
a dirty flesh brash for general service, etc. Tme, the 
warm water was agreeable, and for the moment 
caused an oblivion of all antecedents, the hook con-, 
venient, and the brush need not be used. After an 
immersion of perhaps half an hour, you hurry on 
your apparel, and hurry home, all d VAfnericaine. 
But here, in this Turkish bath, how imperceptibly a 
whole day had passed away, how entertaining the 
scene, how beautiful the fair handmaidens of Nature, 
s<>.soft and pure, after their watery festivities. Their 
skin so white, their lips so red, the delicate rosy Unge 
of their cheeks s6 tempting; even old age seemed to 
bloom again, while a universal exhilaration took 
possession of us all. A delicate tissue of softness 
seemed to envelop ray body, and a wonderful feel- 
ing of amiability and love for all the race of human 
kind glowed within my breast Every motion gave 
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me pleasure, and I could scarce recognize myself. 
A29S I for American ladies, they can never feel the 
true oriential IRef in bathing; for they have no 
cushions to repose upon, no softly murmuring foun- 
tains to lull their senses, nor any such relaxation 
from all external and internal woes, as follows a 
Turkish bath. In vain they tinge their complexions, 
powder, and wash, they cannot attain this rS koXov of 
beauty, nor be electrified by this wand of enchant^ 
ment, which renders the humblest Cinderella of die 
Orient lovely as a princess, and says avaunt to all 
the modern mysteries of the toilette. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

tHE BATAB OB NOK-HUBBtTLlC^ SUBJEOTB. 
THE ABMENIAH8. 

The whole population of Tarkey may be estimated 
at oyer 35)000,000 of souls, including the principal- 
ities and other tributary states, which, if deducted, 
leaves 27,000,000 in Turkey proper, half of whom 
are Mohammedans, and the rest Christians and Jews. 

The Christians are of various denominations, each 
denomination constituting a separate community, 
goyemed by their own municipal regulations, and 
guided by their respective spiritual heads. 

Hitherto the Europeans have regarded the Greeks 
as the predominating Christian population of the 
East ; the truth is, among the different conmiunities 
the Armenians stand most prominent, because not 
only next to the Bulgarians they rank high in num- 
bers, but in reality supersede all others, poUticaUy 
and morally, in their relations with Turkey. 

Although the Bosnians, Bulgarians, and the Greeks 
profess the same religion, they do not surrender their 

840 
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reepective Dationalities. The Greeks themselves are 
not, therefore, so numerous as is generally supposed, 
but have erroneously been confounded with the others. 

The Armenians, of whom there are 3,500,000 in 
Turkey, like other nations,, have evinced their pride 
in national pedigree, by tracing their origin to Haig, 
the grandson of Noah, and they call themselves 
Haiks even at the present day. 

In the year of the creation of the* world, 1757, 
Jewish chronology, soon after the flood, and even 
during the lifetime of Noah, Haig, or Haious, with 
his sons and daughters, resided in the country of 
Senaar, in Mesapotamia. 

While they lived in those regions, the famous 
Tower of Babel was erected, and the Babylonian 
£mpire was founded by Belus. 

Haig, unwilling to submit to the authority of 
Belns, returned with his family, of abont 300 persons, 
to the country of Ararat, where he incorporated him- 
^If with the earliest settlers in those regions, who 
had. never wandered thence, and retained all the 
undisciplined habits and freedom of their utter seelu^ 
sion from the progress of civilization. 
. It is more than probable that he and his descend- 
ants continued to speak the language of their father 
Noah, and in that case there jb no more ancient 
tongue than the Armenian. Besides, while the des- 
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cendants of Shem and Ham emigrated to other 
lands, those of Japhet who begat Gk)mer who begat 
Togarmah, the fatlier of Haig remained in the vicin- 
ity of Ararat, and there is no reason to snppose ever 
changed their langaage. The Biblical history re- 
cords the confdsion of languages of those who were 
in the land of Shinar. 

The Armenians are as ancient as the Jews, and 
have ever remained as separate a people ; and even 
amid all their vicissitudes have preserved their na- 
tionality with eqnal tenacity. 

But Haig was not left long in qniet, for Belns, 
fearing that he would become too powerful a rival, 
marched against him with his warriors all clad in 
iron armour. Yet destiny was about to found a great 
nation, and the small band of Haig proved victori- 
ous — ^an arrow from the bow of Haig, transfixed the 
proud Belus as he was retiring. Thus was the first 
impetus given to this embryo empire. 

Victory and the spoils of war inflamed their breasts 
and stretigthened their resources ; cities were erected, 
one on the very spot of this battle. 

Haig was a man of noble appearance, and supe- 
rior intellect, which must have had a perfect deve- 
lopment during his long life of five hundred 
years. 

His inmiediate descendants built fortified towns, 
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adcMrned with palaces and jcarayanserais. A yerj 
beautiful city was built by Semiramis, the queen of 
Babylon, which occupied 1 2,000 workmen and 600 
architects. She was enamored of Arab, the Arme- 
nian king, who was sumamed the Handsome, and 
being a widow wished to marry him. But he, dis- 
gusted at her demonstrations of excessive fondness, 
refused the alliance. The consequence was, that she 
determined to take him by force, and marched with 
her troops into his dominions. 

But all she obtained was the dead body of the 
beautifdl young Armenian prince^ which she endea- 
Tored to restore to life by magical incantations. 

The beauty of the country and her own romantic 
associations, inspired her with the desire to erect a 
monument of her mi^ificence, and she founded the 
dty of Shamiram, now called Bitlis, on the borders 
of Lake Van, which became ever after her summer 
residence. 

The Armenians enjoyed a long period of pros- 
perity, waging successful wars with the Syrians, 
Modes, Persians, and other neighboring nations, 
until they were at last conquered by Alexander the 
Oreat, and remained tributary to him for 176 years, 
under goremers appointed by him and by his suc- 
cessors the Seleucidsd. 

They now changed masters, and enjoyed great 
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][>roBp6rit7 nnder the ArsaeiilBB or ParlikiaiiB "wlio 
freed them fi*(»n the Selencian yoke. 

Their prosperity lasted for 580 years, tuitil inter- 
nal dissensions rendered them easy victims to the 
intrigues of the Greeks and Persians, who eventa- 
ally divided this beaatifiil domain between them. 
Oppression of all sorts, spiritual and temporal, now 
pervaded the once peacefal and happy homes of this 
Hated race. 

Boyal blood conld not quench the lire of its rage, 
)>rofiiseIy shed by the princes, in ddbnce of their 
people and religion. Idolatry was enshrined upon 
the altars, and the priestiiood sacrificed to fire and 
tortnred upon the rack. 

■' A temporary relief was afforded to the country by 
the rise of the Bagratian princes, who were die 
idedcendants of Abraham, and who first came into 
Annenid during the captivity of the Jews under 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

- Bagarat, the founder of this 'Jewish Hne of princes, 
Wte distinguished in the reign of Yalarsaces, and was 
appointed by him to the hereditary office of placing 
the crown upon the king's head, and all his descend- 
ants were known as the Bagratians. Now it happen* 
^ that Ashot, one of their number, so pleased the 
caliph in his administration of the affairs of his own 
tribe, that in the year 859 A. D., he appointed him 



goTerBor of Armenia, and dispatched Aali^Ermeoj, 
an apostate Armenian, to invest him witii magnificent 
robes of state. Although the nation was again 
restored to comparative tranquillity under this race of 
princes, jet internal disunion and foreign oppression 
did not cease to harass the country, and the Greeks 
finally destroyed the Bagratian monarchy. But 
Melik-Shah, of Persia, regained his sway over Arrne* 
nia, and the power of the Greeks was tbencef(B*th 
annihilated. 

The Arm^ian princes of the line of Reuben now 
governed the country, and it was during their reign 
that the Crusaders took Jerusalem ; and while they 
were besieging Antioch, Constantino, the second of 
these Armenian princes, supplied the army with 
provisions. He was in . return made a marquis, and 
received the order of knighthood, besides many 
valuable presents. This line of princes was extirpated 
by the Egyptians, who poured an immense and 
devastating army into their country, and after besieg- 
ing Leo, the last king, for nine months, took him and 
all his family to Cairo, with all the royal treasures. 

They remained in prison sevien years, because they 
refused to renounce Christianity. By the interven- 
tion of king Juan, of Spain, they were set at liberty, 
and received from him many valuable pooo o os i ons, 
mch aa houses and lands* 

16* 
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King Leo even appealed to England and France 
to assist him in regaining the throne of Armenia, but 
without any good snccees. He died in Paris, A. D. 
1393, and was buried in the convent of Celeetine. 

His wife Mary, who belonged to the family of 
Lewis Charles, king of Hungary, died at Jerusalem. 

The Armenians next fell into the power of the 
Ottomans ; with their last king their glory perished. 

The sunrise over Mount Ararat, the meridian 
brightness over the fairest portion of Asia, and the 
last departing rays shed oy%t the regions of Silida, 
are all merged into the dark pages of history — ^where 
but few ever seek to read the tale. 

The ancient religion of the Armenians was that of 
the Magi, but the introduction of Christianity among 
them was coeval with Christ. 

Abgar, one of their kings, having had occasion to 
send ambassadors to the Boman general Marinus, in 
Syria, upon the return of his messengers, was apprised 
of the wonderful and miraculous performances of the 
Messiah. 

Giving a i^eady credence to the report that this was 
indeed the Son of God, a second embassy was sent to 
entreat the great healer of the sick to visit the king 
Abgar, who was laboring under a distressing malady. 

The letter was as follows : ^^ I have heard that the 
Jews murmur against you, and seek to destaroy yon. 
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X ha^e a small but beautiful city, which I offer yon 
to partake with me. It is sufficient for us both." 

It is said that the Saviour receiyed this embassy 
with much satisfaction, and dictated to the Apostle 
Thomas this remarkable reply, — " When I shall rise 
to my glory, I will send you one of my disciples, who 
shall remove your pains, and give life to you and 
those around you." 

After the Ascension of Christ, according to hia 
request, Thaddeus, one df the seventy, was sent to 
Edessa, who, having instructed the king in the true 
&ith, baptized him and the citizens of that metro- 
polis. 

- The seeds of Christianity were thus early sown in 
Armenia, still but little progress was made until the 
appearance of Gregory of Cesarea, three centuries 
later, who created such a revival of this faith, that he 
was called the Illuminator, and his followers, the 
Gregorians. 

The Armenian resembles the Greek church in some 
respects. They are both Episcopal in their govern- 
ment Both acknowledge the Trinity, and the Imma- 
culacy of the Holy Virgin, and perform the ceremony 
of the Lord's supper, or the mass, with even more 
pomp than the Catholics. The Armenians believe 
the divine and human nature of Christ to be so 
blended as to form but one; whereas the Greekf 
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declare them to be entirely separate. Hierefere ^e 
former, in administering the Eucharist, nse only wine, 
and unlearened bread, and the latter mingle water 
with the wine, and use leaven in the bread. The 
Armenians, in case of necessity, partake of the holy 
sacrament in other Christian churches, whereas the 
Greeks acknowledge no church ceremonies as canoi^ 
ical but their own; always re-baptizing those who 
may wish to come under their spiritual jurisdiction. 
Their manner of signing the cross even differs, the 
one making it from left to right, and the other frenn 
right to left. They celebrate the church festiyals on 
different days, and find many other occasions on 
which to disagree. 

The Armenians are not, therefore, to be confound- 
ted with the Greeks, nor with that sect called Armh 
nicmSj or the followers of Arminius, but as a distinct 
people, originally inhabiting the country about 
Mount Ararat, and professing Christianity at an early 
period. 

The reason why they are known to the Western 
nations as the Armenians, and not by their proper 
name, Haiks, is, that when Aram, one of their early 
kings, and the father of Ara the Handsome, succeed- 
ed to the throne of Armenia, he« by his wisdom and 
policy, so greatly extended his dominions, that the 
power and valor of the nation was i^^knowledged 
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from Mount OancasiiB to Mount Tanris. This prince 
first raised his people to any degree of renown, both 
by the exercise of arms and the cultivation of the 
arts of peace; so that contemporary nations, in 
making mention of the actions performed by his 
snbjectB, called them the deeds of the Aramians, or 
the followers of Aram, a name which has been 
eormpted into Armenians ; the country which these 
people originally inhabited was called by them 
Haikastan, or Hayasdan, and those regions which 
were added to their territories by the conquest of 
Prince Aram were called Ara/raia^ or in contradis- 
tinction to each other, the former were called the 
Greater, and the latter the Lesser Hayasdan, which 
the Western nations transcribed as Armenia Major 
and Minor. 

It will be perceived that they were at one time a 
Yfsrj powerful and flourishing nation, and were the 
envy of all the neighboring tribes ; facts well authen* 
ticated even by Boman historians. 

In the reign of Tigranes, many unfortunate princes, 
who had fallen prisoners to the Armenian king, were 
obliged to stand in his presence in an attitude of 
Oriental deference, with arms folded on their breasts, 
in token of perfect submission. Four of these 
wretched monarchs had also to attend him constantly 
in their reesl robes, and when he appeared in public 
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on honeback, hig royal captires preceded fedm on 
foot. 

Mithridates, the nncle to the king Tigranes, ren- 
dered himself no lesB glorious. He extended his 
dominions even to the borders of Scythia. His 
subjects and tributaries comprised twenty-two na- 
tions; and it is related that this prince conversed 
with equal fluency in all the languages spoken by 
those peoples. Even Hannibal, the great Oarthagi- 
nian general, found an asylum in Armenia. 

In the time of their greatest prosperity, they 
amounted to 30,000,000 of souls, but constant wars, 
with their attendant train of famine, disease, and 
death, have sadly diminished their numbers, and 
reduced them to less than five millions. 

The depopulated condition of their provinces, and 
the intenial dissension of their princes, fiivored the 
depredatory invasions of various nations, Bomaos, 
Greeks, Persians, Saracens, and Scythians, or Turks. 
These last finally crossing over the Caspian Moun- 
tains in hordes, subjugated them, and took possession 
of their immense territories, and have ever since held 
them in bondage. 

The Armenians were the first Christians who were 
subjugated by the Mussulmans, and as they were the 
earliest Christian subjects, they became, in their 
mutual relations, the model or measure for all 
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Bocceeding conquests ; for the Turks, profiting by their 
first experience, ever after practised accordingly. 

The conquerors, imbued with a spirit of Islamism, 
added to their barbarities a system of religions perse- 
cution. The cruelties which they committed on the 
inhabitants were horrible in the extreme. Aged 
men and women were often tied in pairs, and then 
together cut in halves. Pregnant women were 
frequently ripped open, and their unborn babes 
wantonly thrown into the air ; infants sucking at the 
breast were torn from the arms, and massacred before 
the eyes of their distracted mothers, so that human 
blood flowed in torrents throughout the country, and 
well may the Osmanlis of the present day regard the 
Tery nrane of Turk opprobrious, as it reminds them of 
fcMrmer barbarities. 

At last these persecutions and cruelties ceased ; for 
perceiving the advantages which they might derive 
from this hardy and industrious race, and finding 
them also strong and enthusiastic in their faith, the 
persecutors moderated their religious ardor, and 
adopting a more politic course, opened negotiations 
with the Armenians, and willingly compromised by 
making them tributaries, with the payment of Khar- 
adfj or poll tax, as recommended by the Koran ; and 
by kind promises for the future, their servitude was 
rendered n^ore tolerable. 
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Besides, with the design of raling them tliron^h 
religions prejudices, the Armenians were granted the 
privilege of being governed by one of their own 
priesthood, to whom they gave tie title of PatrUk, or 
Patriarch. 
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Hie people being now deprived of all civil rights, 
regarded this Patriarch as the sole bond of national 
unity. 

The Tarks, on their part, finding it an easy policy 
to govern the mass throagh one individual, allowed 
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great i^vilegeB to thid Office, and the free ezerciee id 
the principles of their own religion in its adminiatrar 
tioB. 

The power of the Patriarch was so unlimited, that 
he conld even levj taxes, punish any person with the 
iiastinado, imprison, or send into exile^ 

Kational enthusiasm and the politic tolerance of 
their conquerors, in the course of time, led the Patri- 
archs into the abuse of their privileges. 
'■ Cloaked though they were under the mantle of 
religion, their despotism was not always exempt from 
impunity. For the people, long accustomed to 
regard the church apart from temporal authoritiea, 
could not brook such conduct in their high priest, 
and therefore theare has always been a strife between 
them and the priesthood. 

The government has sometimes sustained the 
popular will, and at othens, the rights of the pontiff, 
as interest or policy required. 

This community constitutes the very life of Turkey, 
for the Turks long accustomed to rule rather than 
serve, have relinquished to them all branches of in- 
dustry. Hence the Armenians are the bankers, mer- 
chants, mechanics, and traders of all sorts in Turkey. 

Besides, there exists a congeniality of sentiment 
and community of interest between them and the 
Mussulmans* For, being originally from the same 
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regum, they were alike in their habits and feelings ; 
therefore, easily assimilating themselTes to their con- 
qnerors, they gained their confidence, and became 
and still are the most influential of all the rayas. 
There is not a pasha, or a grandee, who is not 
indebted to them, either pecuniarily, or for his promo- 
tion, and the humblest peasant owes them the value 
of the very seed he sows ; so that without them the 
Osmanlis could not snrviye a single day. 

This is a fact so well attested, that Russia, with the 
design of undermining Turkey, always endeavored to 
gain over this part of the population, and in 1828^ 
when she took possession of Erzeroum, she enticed 
the Armenians of that place to acts of violence and 
revenge against the Turks, so that when the Kussians 
retired, the Armenians were obliged to emigrate with 
them. 

Besides, in the demarcation of her boundaries witli 
Turkey, she so managed as to embody MchmMdann^ 
the see of the high pontiff of the Armenians, witliin 
her own territories, for the express purpose of govam^ 
ing them through their spiritual head. 

Even the correspondent of the London Morning 
Postj in speaking of the corruptions of the country, 
in his ribaldry, termed the Armenians the doaoa of 
Turkey, accusing them of being the means throuj^ 
whom all the filth passed. 
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Naturally endowed with a brave and warlike spirit ; 
of noble and intelligent appearance, and g:reat athle* 
tic vigor, their services have ever been invaluable to 
the conntry ; it has only been their protracted servi- 
tude which has reduced them to the timid and 
cautious temperament that they now possess. 

Some have even distinguished themselves as states- 
men, patriots, and fltithful servants. Had it not been 
for the good advice and diplomacy of Abro, or, as he 
is commonly known to Europe, of Boghos Bey, 
Mehmed Aali could not have secured to his heirs the 
independence of Egypt. 

Again, at the conclusion of the last war with 
Russia, when Sultan Mahmond was writhing under 
his inability to meet the peremptory demands of his 
enemy, an Armenian came to his rescue. 

Kazaz Artyn was a most noted personage of the 
Armenian nation. Having risen from the lowest 
rank in life, he finally became the head of the Soyal 
Mint, and the friend and factotum of his majesty 
Sultan Mahmoud, who never passed a day without 
seeing him. 

He was so much beloved by his imperial master, 

that although he was a giavour, his majesty visited 

him at his last hours. This condescension was not 

■^only remarkable in the king, but more wonderful in 

a Mussulman ; for the Koran forbids all intimacy with 
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OhriatiaDe. " O trae believers, take not the Jews op 
Chrietians/iw yowr frivnAa } they are friends the one 
to the other ; bat whoso among you taketh them for 
his friends, he is snrely one of them." This passage 
explains the antipathy of the Mohammedans to all 
Christians, aa well as to the institations of Ohristianity. 



Sultan HahiQoud Imiug ol' an iinpeiiouB natnre, 
waived such religious considerations when impelled . 
by gratitude, and no one of the ministry dared to 
breathe a censure against the imperial will ; for as 
sultan, he was not only above the law, but thfl law 
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itBdf. BesideB) every one knew the extent of Katas: 
Artyn's services to his royal master. 

At the end of the last war, when the BosBiai] 
indexnirities were to be paid, there was not a single 
piaster in the treasnry. 

The sultan, in despair, shnt himself up, and forbade 
any one to approach him; bnt, reckless of conse- 
quences, Kazaz Artyn rushed into the royal presence) 
and anxiously begged to be infcHrmed the cause of 
his majesty's grief. ^^The Muscovite giavours are 
insisting upon their indeninities, and I am told 
the treasury is empty." Whereupon Kazas Artyn 
assured his majesty that their demands should be 
met, even on the very next day. 

He accordingly summoned all the bankers, and 
collected the necessary funds, which were transmitted 
to the Russian Embassy to their utter astonishment, 
in the course of twenty-four hours. This money 
remained at the Russian Embassy, out of which they 
were accustomed to pay the salaries of the whole 
legation, etc. The bankers were afterwards repaid 
in i^shUkSj a species of spurious coin, which are now 
bdng redeemed by the present sultan. 

The cultivation of the arts and sciences were of an 
' early ori^n with the Armenians. 

In the reign of Yalarsaces, the Parthian, 150 B. C. 
the archives of Nineveh were searched by Mariba8, 
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and made to contribnte to the literatnre of tfie 
nation; and daring Arsaces' reign, the city of 
Armavir was embellished with several pieces of 
beantiful stataarj, which were taken from the 
Greeks. Three, in particular, those of Diana, Her- 
cules, and Apollo, weU executed, brazen and gilt, 
were from the hands of the celebrated Cretan artists 
Scyllis and Dips^nus. 

Dnin, Ani, Edessa, and several other cities, were 
noted for their architectural beauties, and, considering 
that Armenia is coeval with the Babylonian Empire, 
there is no reason to doubt, that researches into its 
territories would be as interesting, as those of Mob- 
soul. 

The Armenians having no alphabet of their own, 
adopted the characters of other nations, viz., the 
Syriac in religious writings, the Greek in scientific 
works, and the Persian for statutes of law. But at 
the commencement of the 5th century, a mcmk, 
Mesrop by name, invented the present characters, 
which have been in use ever since. They are neat 
in appearance, and capable of representing any arti- 
culate sound ; thirty nine in number, and styled by 
Lord Byron, a Waterloo of an alphabet. 

There is no doubt that they early possessed some * 
literature of their own, prior to the invention of 
their alphabet, for even the writings of Eusebius 
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were originallj discovered in the archives of the 
Armenians. Many very eminent works, generally 
in MSS. on martyrology and the afiairs of the chnrch, 
are still extant, and it is reported that the old monas- 
teries in Armenia contain records of history, wliich, 
if brought to light, would prove great additions to 
the annals of very ancient times. 

They boast of classic authors, to whom Lord Byron 
alludes in eulogistic terms, and the works of Moses 
of Ehoren, which have been translated, are highly 
appreciated by the literati of Europe. 

The Armenians of the present day are also many 
of them distinguished for their acquisitions in both 
Armenian and Turkish literature; and so great is 
their aptitude for acquiring languages, that they are 
often well versed in the vaiious dialects of Europe. 
Even the children are in the daily habit of speaking 
three different languages, viz., Turkish, Armenian, 
and Greek. 

In their domestic relations, living in constant 
interoourse with the Osmanlis, and the lapse of time 
throwing the veil of oblivion over their past sufferings, 
all their habits of life and general ideas have become 
assimilated to those of their masters, with those dis- 
finctions only, which result from the tenets of their 
£uth. Self-respect has forced them to seclude their 
woaien from the public, and hence they have the 
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same domudttc arraiigemeats, etjle of dresB, ettc, u 
those of the Osmanlis. 

Their social iuBtitutions, like other Orientals, wcv, 
very patriarclial, every man being a monardi in his 
own family, and the children are edncated to obflervu 
the greatest deference and respect to their parent 



No aon or daughter ever dreams of cdntraefing a 
marrit^ on ibeir own reqwasibility, bat the destined 
bride ia selected by the mother and her friwids, sad 
is tbaakfolly accepted by the happy sob. 

The betrothal having been arranged with all due 
ceremony, the wedding takes place at the appointed 
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time. The marriage ceremonies are celebrated both 
at the hoiuse of the bride and of the bridegroom 
during three days. 

The bride is conducted by the bridegroom and hia 
friends to the house of her intended husband, and 
the ceremony is performed on Sunday at midnight 

The bride, muffled and tinselled, is conducted to a 
carpet in the middle of the saloon, where she is 
placed opposite to the chosen bridegroom. Their 
light hands are joined by the officiating priest, and 
they are severally demanded whether they will 
^* love, cherish, and honor each other.'' The num is 
also asked, as he stands opposite to this mass of 
shawls and tinsel, " will you take this girl, whether 
she be lame, or deaf, or humped, or blind," to which 
he responds with due resignation, '^even so I will 
take her." A silken cord, twisted of two colors, is 
now tied round the head of each, and after a long 
service, reading of prayers and chanting, the happy 
pair are pronounced man and wife I The bride, over 
whose varying emotions during the interesting cere- 
monies an impenetrable veil was suspended, is now 
led bj two attendants to a comer of the sofa, where 
she is temporarily enthroned on a cushion. 

The propitious moment has at last arrived, and the 
legalized husband may ascertain for himself the 
measure of charms to which he is allied. While the 

16 
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agitated maiden sits, oppreflsed by shawk and tiaseU 
and iatemal anxiety as to the effect she maj pro* 
dace upon her future lord, he slowly approaches, 
pale and tottering — for he has sworn to hare her, 
blind or hump-backed. With such altematiyes, even 
a moderate share of good-looks, or the mere absence 
of actual deformity, would almost constitute beauty. 

The attendant bridemaids exultingly raise tha 
reil, and the new husband ventures to take one look 
of love and admiration, In return for which he places 
a valuable ring on her finger, and slowly retreats to 
muse upon his fate, which is not often so deplorable, 
for the Armenian girls are generally pretty. At all 
events, he submits with the best grace, for, unlike 
his Mohammedan compatriots, he has no retrieve or 
door of escape, but must abide by his bargain ^^ tiU 
death us do part." 

The veil is again dropped, and the bride left to her 
own meditations. 

She receives presents from all the guests, so. that 
the tickets of admission to an Armenian wedding are 
no trivial affairs to one's pockets. 

Three days after the ceremony, the newly married 
couple are *at length left to a better acquaintance, 
unmolested by veils or spectators. 

The Sunday following, the bridegroom proceeds to 
his father-in-law's house, to acknowledge his gratitude 
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for the poesession of snch a charming treasure, etc., all 
nrhich is expressed by the ceremony of kissing the 
hands of the parents of the maiden, and this Sunday 
is called, par excellence, the ^^ Kismig Sunday, ^^ 

These are the real Armenians ; but about a hun* 
dred and fifty years ago there was a secession in 
favor of Catholicism. The Catholic Armenians, of 
whom there are about fifteen thousand in the metro* 
polls, and seventy-five thousand throughout Turkey, 
although distinct from the Boman Catholics, have 
assimilated themselves, in many respects, to Euro- 
pean habits; forgetting their nationality and lan- 
guage, and aping customs and usages they do not 
even imderstand ; so much so, that a very amusing 
work has been written in Armeno-Turkish under the 
title of Acaby, as a burlesque upon such inclinations. 
They are not^ therefore, to be confounded with the 
orthodox Armenians. 
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The Greeks, who sent the trophies of their versatile 
geoins, their graceful architectural adormngs, and , 
exquisite paintings to the temples at Kome, and over 
the western world, whose classic lore is yet the 
theme and model of the learned, once gloried in the 
possession of the proud Stamboul. i 

About a century after its foundation by Oonstan- 
tine, it is said to have possessed ^^ a capital, a school 
of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public and 
one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty-two 
porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts of water, 
four spacious halls of justice, fourteen churches, 4 
fourteen palaces, and four thousand and three hundred 
and eighty-eight houses, which, for their size and 
beauty, deserved to be distinguished from the multi- 
tude of plebeian habitations." 

The magnificent temple Ayia-8ophi»y dedicated to 
the Gknldess of Divine Wisdom, rose like a Phcsnix 

8M 
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from its ruins, under the liberal patronage of Justi- 
nian, and the assiduous labors of ten thousand work- 
men during five years, eleven months, and ten days. 

This was the shrine of the Greek Faith, and those 
walls glittering with golden mosaic and precious 
stones, re-echoed the Kvpu eXerfaov of the adoring 
Christians. The magnificent altar of precious metals 
and glittering gems witnessed the prostrations of 
patriarchs and their acolyths — ^and the impenetrable 
Teil was suspended before the Holy of Holies. 

The great city was the arena for the sports of the 
pleasure-loving Greeks; sometimes in the race of 
wild beasts with each other, and again in the more 
terrible contests of the gladiators. 

The Bosphorus was alive with human freight, 
youths and maidens, wooed by its blue and sparkling 
waves, delighted to dream of love as they glided 
oyer the gently-heaving waters. 

The shores were gay and gladsome, as the enamor- 
ed throng tripped through the mazes of their fantas- 
tic Bomaica to the tinkling music. But the Grecian 
prince is hurled from his throne, and the grave and 
sombre Moslem sits there, the despot and bloody 
conqueror. The great temple, which rivalled even 
that of Solomon, is suddenly divested of the symbols 
of a Christian faith. Its mosaics of the saints which 
adorn the walls are obliterated, its cherubim are 
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torn down, its altar demol&hed, and nothing left of 
all the goigeons decorations. The bare, unadorned 
niche — the mihrab or index to the temple of Moham- 
med, is instituted, and ^' Allah-il-Allah,'^ is henceforth 
the cry of the Faithful. 

Yet, they say, the distant chant of the last cfficiat- 
ing priest of the Greek religion still lingers witMn 
the walls, firom whence he will issue when the edifice 
is restored to its original worship. 

Sports are over — ^maidens and youths are coy of 
tiieir charms, for a change has come over the spirit 
of their dreams. 

The liberty of woman is shackled, and the dominion 
of seclusion established. Certain quarters of the city 
are assigned to the Greek subjects — ^and externally 
their very dwellings assume the dusky tints of bon- 
dage and ruin. 

Truly their glory has departed, and their name as 
a. nation is only sustained by the shades of their 
ancient heroes, who eyen after their last degenerate ^ 
descendant has mouldered into dust, will continue 
to flit around the civilized world, scattering the 
scintillations of early genius amid earth's darkness. 
Yet, as it is their nature to boast, they point into the 
past, and even one day hope to sit on the throne of 
their ancestors eig nv ttoXiv of yore. 

There are no less than a million and a half of 
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Greeks in the Tnrkifih dominions, of whom 160,000, 
live in the capital. At the time of their conquest^ 
the Turks allowed them the same municipal immuni- 
ties and privileges as they had done to the Arme- 
nians. 

As the Greeks seemed to approximate more nearly 
to the western nations in their habits, than any of the 
other rayabs, the Osmanlis supposed them moro 
fitted to act as intermediaries between themselves 
«nd the European states ; they therefore became the 
first interpreters of the Divan«. Many of their num*? 
ber have thus risen to wealth and distinction, and 
after long services they even succeeded to the govern* 
ment of the Danubian Principalities — ^yet the Osman- 
lis have never felt the same sympathy and confidence 
towards them as for the Armenians, who, though not 
so advanced in civilization, possess better stamina of 
character, greater honesty, and more congeniality of ^ 
temperament. Many Greeks, even now, occupy 
places of trust, which are confided to them rather 
from political motives than as marks of peculiar con- 
fidence. The office of saraf or banker, which is 
equivalent to Tumrnie de ccynfianoe^ has never been 
successfully filled by them, though attempts have 
been made to do so ; this post has invariably been 
assigned to the Armenians. 

It is customary with the Osmanli grandee, when 
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appointed to some high station in the provineeB, 
before their departare, to leave with their banker a 
certain niunber of Ucmks to be filled by him v^hen* 
ever occasion shonld require their nse. And many 
even entrust their personal property to the Bara& on 
their pilgrimage to Mecca, for safe keeping. 

One of the principal dignitaries of the present day, 
who is reputed for his irascible temper, was some 
years ago involyed in a dilemma. One of his attend- 
ants was found to be guilty of a liaison with a slaT^e 
in his harem. The circumstances were aggravating*, 
and his pride could not be satisfied, save by dire 
revenge; and the two, instead of being married, 
according to the custom of the country, fell victims 
to his fury. But after the commission of the rash 
act, he repented^ and began to fear the disgrace 
which would probably fall on himself. 

In his perplexity he sent for his old Armenian 
saraf, and when closeted with him, poured his sop> 
rows into the bosom of his confidant, relating to him 
the whole circumstance, weeping bitterly for his act, 
and asking advice and consolation. 

Now, no Osmanli has as yet evinced such confi- 
dence and sympathy towards the Greeks. 

Besides, the pride of the Mussulmans is not compro- 
mised in associating with the Armenians, who are so 
much like their masters in manners and language^ 
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that often . it is impossible to detect any difference. 
On the contrary, although some of the Greeks have 
distinguished themselves in Oriental literature, espe- 
cially Yacobaky, in his History of Bussia, written in 
elegant Turkish, yet they have never been able to 
speak the language of the country correctly. 

The moment they open their mouths, out leaps the 
native accent This is equally true of the French 
and other languages, and even their own beautiful 
Hellenic can scarce ever be heard in Stamboul, a 
miserable, mongrel island dialect being the substi- 
tute. 

The character of the Greeks of Constantinople is 
thus admirably portrayed by the author of Anasta- 
flius, the best work extant on Turkey. 

^^The complexion of the modem Greek may 
receive a different cast from different surrounding 
objects ; the core still is the same as in the days of 
Pericles. Credulity, versatility, and tliirst of distinc- 
tion, from the earliest periods formed, still form, and 
ever will continue to form, the basis of the Greek 
character; and the dissimilarity in the external 
appearance of the nation arises, not from any radical 
change in its temper and disposition, but only from 
the incidental variation in the means through which 
the same propensities are to be gratified. The 
ancient Greeks worshipped a hundred gods, th^ 

»0« 
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modem Greeks adore as many saints. The aineieBt 
Greeks believed in oracles and prodigies, in incantsr 
tions and spells ; the modem Greeks }iaye failli in 
relics and miracles, in amulets and divinations. The 
ancient Greeks brought rich offerings and gifts to the 
shrines of their deities, for the purpose of obtaining 
success in war, and pre-eminence in peace; the 
modem Greeks hang np dirty rags round the sanctua- 
ries of their saints, to shake off an ague, or propitiate 
a mistress. The former were staunch patriots at home, 
and subtle courtiers in Persia ; the latter defy the 
Turks in Mayno, and fawn upon them at the Fanar. 
Besides, was not every commonwealth of ancient 
Greece as much a prey to cabals and factions as 
every community of modem Greece? Does not 
every modem Greek preserve the same desire for 
supremacy, the same readiness to undermine, by 
every means, fair or foul, his competitors, which was 
displayed by his ancestors ? Do not the Turks of the 
present day resemble the Bomans of past ages in 
their respect for the ingenuity, and at the same time, 
in their contempt for the character of their Greek 
subjects t And does the Greek of the Fanar show 
the least inferiority to the Greek of the Fir»iffl in 
quickness of perception, in fluency of tongue, and in 
fondness for quibbles, for disputation, and fmr 
sophistry ? Believe me, the very difference between 
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the OreekB of time past and of the present day arises 
only from their thorough resemblance, from that 
equal pliability of temper and of faculties in both, 
which has ever made them receive, with equal readi- 
ness, the impression of every mould, and the impulse 
pf every agent When patriotism, public spirit, and 
pre-eminence in arts, science, literature, and warfiire 
were the road to distinction, the Greeks shone the 
first of patriots, of heroes, of painters, of poets, and 
of philosophers. Now that craft and subtlety, adula- 
tton, and intrigue, are the only paths to greatness, 
these same Greeks are — ^what you see them !'' 

Although the Armenians have borne the first 
impetus of Mussulman fanaticism, and consequently 
suffered more than any other Christian subjects, yet 
the Greeks excel them in their animosity towards 
their conquerors. 

This is owing to their excessive bigotry, and it is 
recorded that even while the enemy was before the 
gates of Constantinople, they were discussing the 
great question, whether the Holy Ghost proceeded 
firom the Father or the Son. 

This disposition to cavil on religious points, has 
made them a ready prey to the domineering priest- 
hood who have completely swayed the multitude. 
These priests being a mean and grovelling set, utterly 
indifiereut to the moral elevation of their people, are 
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ervr ready to make traffic of the sinB of those wlio 
are atfll more ignorant than themselves ; the conse^ 
quence is, that lying, cheating, stealing, and other 
immoralitieB to any extent, are Tery common among 
this commnnity, for a few piastres, or even paras, 
cancel the crime and Inll tiiie conscience. 

The whole community suffers from such a system, 
as business and other necessities bring them into 
constant contact. 

Hie servants are generally Greek, and there is no 
virtue in lock and key in any house. Yon suddenly 
find your wardrobe emptied by imperceptible de- 
grees, and the jars of preserves gradually diminish, 
as they are repeatedly licked and sleeked over again. 

Divorces are easily obtained, or they are granted 
after the priest has extorted the last para he can from 
the applicant. 

The corruption of the masses through their spiri- 
tual leaders is painfully evident. The most dire 
superstition rules every mind, and the veriest 
knaves, and even prostitutes, follow their injurious 
callings without compunction, if under the patronage 
of one of their saints. Christos Jcai Panayicmnio is an 
expiatory charm, and the dingy portrait of any saint 
in the calendar annihilates the bad effects of every 
crime. The most abandoned class of women are 
generally Greeks; and while they perform tti9 
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obscene ritea of Bacchus and Teuns, ihvy watch with 
holy trembling the twinkling taper whidi bams 
night and day before the anointed pictnre of their 



goardian angel. This flame, like the Vestal fire, is 
never snffered to go ont, if perchance, IHi avertite 
omen/ 
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The Greek islands famish a miserable set of men 
and women to the population of Turkey, who come 
to gather spoils in the metropolis, and then return to 
enjoy them at home. Bobberies, and even assassina- 
tions are committed by them, which, if they are 
detected, are either protected by the Greek legation, 
or punished by a short imprisonment, and then the 
miscreants are again let loose, hardened in crime, and 
thirsting to revenge their temporary detention. 

It is only within the last two years, that a famous 
bandit, in the vicinity of Smyrna, has been captured. 
Kabwrjy Ycmmj and his merry men had long 
infested the neighboring moontains, detaining gentle- 
men on their travels, carrying them blindfolded to 
their den, and only liberating them upon the receipt 
of a handsome ransom from their friends. The eagle 
of the mountain was at last caged in the humble 
prison of Smyrna. While other miserable victims 
were peeping through their latticed and iron bound 
casements, whining out a feeble cry for alms, he, the 
proud chieftain, sat upon a sofa, dressed in the pictu- 
resque costume of the Greek mountaineer, his eyes 
flashing defiance, and his lofty bearing all princely, 
as he puffed his narghill^, and chatted with those 
about him. But he must now feel somewhat crest- 
fallen, as day succeeds day, and he still dwells within 
the awfdl precincts of the Bagnio, whence, like the 
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reet of its miserable occnpants, the once proud 
Elatiirgy Yannj, sometimes emerges, broom in hand, 
and chamed to his fellow, to sweep the streets of the 
metropolis. 

The restless temperament and fanaticism of the 
Greeks have ever made them the most turbulent of 
the Ottoman subjects, and ready instruments in the 
hands of Kussian diplomatists for sowing the seeds of 
discord and confusion in the Turkish empire. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE JEWS. 

Thb Jews of Turkey, of whom there are abont 
170,000, are by no means exempt from the sorrows 
and curses of their race. As if conscious that there 
is no escape from the contempt of the rest of the 
world, they are willing to undertake the meanest of 
earth's callings, literally to ^^ eat the dirt " of their 
Moslem masters. 

Oontent to appear like the refuse of humanily, 
they strive to accumulate the miser's hoards, and 
receive the buffetings and cursings of their neigh- 
bors as if they were choice blessings — ^usury of all 
sorts, whether upon sequins or old clothes, peddling 
the meanest of wares in the streets, rag^picking, and 
filth-gathering in general, are their means of earning 
a livelihood. 

The venerated names of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
are almost needless, or seldom heard — ^for the one 
comprehensive word Tahoudy (Jew) is the nomen* 
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ciature of the whole remnant of the chosen people. 
Yahoudy come, and Yahoudy go, are the summons 
and dismissal — while the rabble boys mockingly 
shout Tehefvit^ and snatch some fragment of their 
tattered garments. 

PubUc sentiment haying stigmatized them as 
utterly depraved, they have no incentive to honesty, 
and not daring enough to commit any atrocious 
crime, fliey become more expert in petty larcenies 
and like misdemeanors. They are even accused of 
[baling a Christian child once a year, in order to 
mingle its blood in their festivals, as a retaliation 
upon the Christians in gcneraL 

This, of course, refers to the mass, who, victims aa 
they are to misery of all sorts, cannot be expected to 
practice the kindUer virtues which distinguish those 
am<mg them to whom a better fate has been allotted. 

There was a celebrated Armenian banker, Tcha- 
razly, who, having fallen under the displeasure of a. 
certain Turkish grandee, was suddenly one day seized 
and hung before the door of his own dwelling ; his 
property confiscated, and his only son cast into 
prison. 

A certain Jewish banker, Shabgee by name, had 
long been the friend and neighbor of this family ; 
and now, in the time of their trouble, he spared noth-> 
ing^for the liberation of the unfortunate young man^ 
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the son of his friend ; wliich, be not only sneeeeded 
in obti(ining, bnt reinstated bim in all tbe bonors of 
wbieb be wae tbe lawful beir. 

Tbe Jews are to be found in many villages on tbe 
Bospboros, tbougb tbeir principal quarter is at Balat, 
on tbe Oolden Horn. Tbej live also in otber parts 
of tbe city, bnt as may naturally be inferred, in sucb 
places as no one else would inbabit 

Tbeir bouses are like bee-bives, literally swarming 
witb buman life; even one single room serves for tbe 
only borne of several families — and tbe streets of 
tbeir quarters are almost impassable, from tbe collec- 
tion of garbage and all sorts of refuse, wbicb are 
indiscriminately tbrown from tbe windows of tbeir 
dwellings. Tbeir misery may partlybe attributed to 
tbeir practice of very early marriages, as before a 
man is twenty-one years of age be is burdened witb 
tbe care and support of a numerous family, wbicb 
reduces bim to sucb poverty, tbat even tbe meanest 
economy can scarcely enable bim to support bis own 
existence and tbat of tbe belpless beings dependent 
on bim. Tbe exactions of tbe KhakhasM or priests, 
wbicb are very great, belp also to impoverisb tbis 
pitiable people. It is no wonder, tben, tbat tbey 
appear in rags and tatters — and berd together in 
styes — ^yet it is most amusing to see tbem on a Jew* 
isb Sabbatb. Tbe filtby gabardines wbicb they wore 
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in the weeV, as tbey exerotsed their variona calUnga, 
being laid aside, amd-farigtit and gaodj finery Bobeti- 
tated, in vMcli thej stmt abont the etreets, seeming 



to be other beings, and to have no relation to the 
wretches of yesterday. But, of course, in such a 
popnlatiou there will be varions grades of miBery, 
and a few families of wealth ore to be found among 
them. 
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They haTe tome of the domestic institutions of the 
Osmanlis, and the women wear thick white veils, bnt 
without concealing the features, as in the case of the 
Turkish ladies. The young virgins are allowed to 
wear their hair long and flowing — ^but after marriage 
it is carefully concealed beneath a towering and 
cumbersome headgear, which is a wonderful illustra- 
tion of the tenacity with which this singular race 
adheres to ancient usages. It recalls to mind the 
days of Pharaoh and the people of Israel, for the 
similarity is perfect between their present head-dress 
and that of the mummies who have reposed in their 
tombs ever since the family of Joseph ^' took their 
cattle and their goods, which they had gotten in the 
land of Canaan, and came into Egypt, Jacob and all 
his seed with him." 

As they were originally from Spain, their language 
is still a mongrel dialect of that country. 

They are very strict in the observance of their 
religious rites and ceremonies — ^never transacting 
any business on the Sabbath, nor performing any 
domestic duties. Even their lamps on Sabbath even- 
ings must be lighted by some one of their Christian 
neighbors — ^and should a conflagration occur on that 
day, their helplessness is truly pitiable, for they will 
see all their property consumed without making one 
effort to save it. 



CHAPTER XXXVIU. 

FEBA AND THB PiaeOTBS, OB FKANKS. 

At the time that the Turks took Constantinople, 
there was a colony of Glenqese Venetians established 
in a suburb of the city, called Galata, who were 
allowed to retain this quarter, which occupies the 
declivity of the hill with the summit called Pera, 
where the European emigrants, attracted by com- 
merce and other motives, as well as the foreign 
dignitaries, have ever since continued to reside. 
The warehouses of the merchants are at Galata, 
which is connected with the city by a floating bridge 
across the Gt)lden Horn. 

A little above Galata, on the Bosphorus, is a Turk- 
ish quarter called Top-han^, or the department of 
ordnance, through which access is usually obtained to 
Pera. The most busy and varied scene is constantly 
presented to the eye at this quay. The graceful 
cayiks with their delicately pointed prows lie on all 

881 
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Bides, BOine wsiting for tlie convenieDce of paBBengera, 
and others engaged in disembarking their living 
freight. It is wonderful to obserre the dexierity of 
csTikgeea. Now, a single boatman pushes up hie 
slender craft, and sncceeds in gaining jnst space 
eiiongh to slip in, so closely packed are the hoata all 



around. It may be some lonely veiled woman who is 
safely landed. Anon arrives the large omniboa 
cayik, as completely stored with live stock as the 
New York avenne cars on a Sunday. 

The boatmen vociferate, and shove alongside in 
spite of all their competitors ; the motley group of 
passengers, Mnasulmans, Armemans, Greeks, Jews, 
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Franks, all huddled together, move uot, epeak not, 
but fasten their eyes upon the shore, with the firm 
conviction, that as they were safely landed the day 
before, they will be equally successful to-day. A pro- 
longed, shriU musical cry, yorht-nnz I hushes every 
other sound; there is a simultaneous movement 
among the cayiks, a moment'e pause in the hurrying 
crowd on shore, as way is niacle for the embassy boat 
with its gilded prow, flying colors, and five pair of 
oars. The Eltchy-Bey 1 is whispered from ear to ear. 

Even the beautiful canopied boat of the sultan 
sometimes passes this way ; propelled by twenty-eight 
men, it rapidly glides over the waters, with the regu- 
lar music of the plashing oars. The cannon peals 
forth a royal salute from the shoi*e, and the landing 
of Top-han^ resumes its bustling appearance. 

Thousands of men, women, and children, are daily 
landed here, of every rank and clime, and doubtless, 
in each bosom one similar emotion, for a moment 
displaces all others : gratitude for the footing gained ; 
then rushes in the vast tide of human hopes, cares 
and an^eties. The platform upon which they step, 
is wretchedly out of repair ; the Jeeahya^ who gains a 
slender pittance by holding the boats from which so 
many are safely landed, is invariably a trembling old 
man ; and as the crowd necessarily jostle each other, 
it is astonishing that there are so few accidents. But 
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Oriental self-poeseBsion has its careful measiired gait, 
and it is rarely that any stnmble, though Turkish 
indifference leaves cracks, crevices, and chasms in 
yawning boldness. There is a large open area, just 
after you land ; apparently Nature's great warehouse, 
solid ground for a foundation and the vault of heaven 
for a roofing. Along the shore lie numberless small 
coasters, whose crews and cargoes are alike begrimed 
with darkness, for they have come down from the 
Black Sea to supply the city with charcoal, the ordi- 
nary fiiel ; and immense piles of wood proclaim the 
demolition of forests of trees. 

There, too, is a great market place, or rather a 
centre of attraction to the venders of various mer- 
chandise, whom time and custom have established in 
their prerogatives, for there is no building whatever 
for the convenience or protection of this sort of com- 
merce. Here, then, in the open air, are butchers, 
green-grocers, fishmongers, bakers, fruiterers, and 
basket-makers, an epitome of practical life. But 
here too, is the mosque, the minar^, and the fountain, 
carrying away in its limped flowing, impurities both 
spiritual and physical. 

This fountain is a beautifal specimen of Oriental 
architecture. It is an edifice about 30 feet square, 
built of pure white marble. Beneath the cornice 
which surrounds the roof is a border of arabesque 



duvrteteiB, riebly gilt, aad from each side Aa watef 
flows into a marble basiQ. 

l^ot far from this fountain is i^ clnator of small 
shops, for the ^ale of Kebabs, tobacco, bonbons^ and 
also many ssmll !Kah^^ 

The £ebcil>s are small pieces of mutton, passed on 
iron sjcewers, and roasted over fires of ignited ehar- 
coal, a^d, though the establishments are small, th^ 
are eonstaatly filled with groups, who surrounding 
the copper dishes, seem to attest the excellence of the 
yiandfl. After satisfying the more imperative caUs of 
nature, a visit to the tetqne-gee, or tobacco merchant, 
is inevitable ; for not to mention the almost hourly 
na^ o{ th/9 far-famed weed, this luxury must always 
suQceed eyery other repast. Then a moment of kief 
at the coffi^A shop, the fames of the ehibouque, a sip 
of moeha's bepry» a Uttle neighboriy chit-chat, or k 
xnay be a busijaess rendezvous, aad you are ready to 
pro<^eed up the s^p hill to Pera. Some mount their 
own horses, which the grooims hold in attendaaea, 
others avi^il thpmselvea of the more jaded loddng 
animals who are waiting to be hired, and sometimea 
the Turkish ladies, — ^rather antiquities of the species, 
deliberately mount the leather hunch on the Hamal's 
back, and they too ride up, while others still are 
obliged, either from a lack of a like independence, or 
other stringent motives, to go on Shank's mank 
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Those who do not ascend the hill, disperse in various 
directions through the many narrow by-ways which 
diyerge from the great area. 

Pkra is the Elysinm of shop-keepers, the very 
essence of k la Franga, the Bey-oghlu or dwelling- 
place of Princes, the rendezrous of Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary, Ministers resident, Consular dignitaries, 
secretaries of Legations, Dragomans, Attach^ and all 
the elite of society — a swarming hire of Diplomacy — 
only get inside of the hive, even as drone, and you 
are com/me U faut. There is a certain imposing, 
mysterious, impenetrable air about every member of 
this haute nMesse — each one is full of importance, 
each one is condescending to the other ; all are oa 
the qui vvve for a stray word, an echo of the all* 
important diplomatic measures of their rivals ; all are 
cautious not to betray by look or action any embryo 
intrigues or manoeuvres. Thus social intercourse 
consists of gracious words, unmeaning civilities, and 
mutual distrust and suspicion. 

Those who have been bom in Pera, and others 
who have been bred there, have one and all become 
so very diplomatic that conversation ordinarily- 
dwindles into monosyllables, general inquiries after 
health, and prognostics of the weather. 

The simplest question is regarded by them as an 
inquisitive intrusion upon their prerogatives and 
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peculiar sphere, so that, not to exceed the bounds of 
decorum, absolute silence becomes the only alterna- 
tive. But when any sudden change takes place in 
the Turkish administration, or a new public measure 
is adopted, there is a jubilee in this social clique — 
for the discussion of the pros and cons, probabilities 
and possibilities, are talked over until the original 
theme is lost sight of, and all the excitement subsides 
— unless something else turns up at the Porte. 

Intermarriage has produced a race of Perotes who 
never having had the benefit of finding their proper 
level by contact with a more elevated and extended 
sphere, consider themselves the very salt of civib'za- 
tion, and are even more afraid than the members of 
the Legations themselves, of mingling in general 
society. 

The honorable distinction of being a Perote, does 
not only depend upon birth, but a still more essential 
point is allegiance to the Catholic religion. For the 
embassies under whose wings these colonies first 
sheltered, themselves were the representatives of 
Catholic nations. The Oriental principle that reli- 
gion and nationality are synonymous, had its efifect 
even on this mongrel race ; who, by degrees came to 
consider Catholicity as also identical with European- 
ism. 
Enjoying peculiar immunities as proteges of these 
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embmieB) in their imagined saperiority, as Catholics, 
to all around tbem, they regarded the rest of their 
fellow citizens with eren greater contempt than the 
Mohammedans felt towards the Gia^onrs. This sop- 
di&ofU aristocracy is not confined to Fera, bnt is to 
be found scattered throughout the Levant, at Smyrna 
and other commercial ports. 

Ignorance of the language of the country where 
they are bom is considered only a proof of their j 

superiority to the other nations ; but for their igno- ^ 
raoce of all languages and miserable mongrel dialect 
called linfft*a Franoa^ we can find no excuse either 
aristocratic or diplomatic. 

This lingua Franca is a corrupted dialect of the 
Greek language, interlarded with French and Italian ; 
and in writing the Eoman characters are substituted 
for the Hellenic, as being more distinguds. Even 
family names have been modified so as to ignore any 
traces of parentage — ^such as Sazan Oghlou into 
Salsani, and Zipgy Oghlou into Zlpcy, etc. 

When the foreign ambassadors first became resi- 
dents of Pera, as long ago as the days of Suleyman, 
they found this mixed people apparently a connect- 
ing link between the East and the West; and. being 
themselves then ignorant of Oriental peculiarities, 
and the languages of Stamboul, they were glad to 
receive these Perotes as employes, dragomans, etc. 



l%tM, by degreed, they became a sort of necessary 
evil to the foreign diplomatists. 

Greater familiarity with the country, and still 
more, a just appreciation of these aspirants to aristo- 
cratic honors and fnnctions, has, however, of late 
years, opened the eyes of the foreign representatives ; 
and each embassy is now furnished with employes 
from the home government — consequently, the Perctes 
are now decidedly below par. 

Adventurers, who, in their own lands, would never 
be heard of, in Pera become the guests of ambassa- 
dors and statesmen, and aping the airs and manners 
of their distinguished patrons, manage to pass current. 
Women at every other word murdering their mother 
tongues, are transformed into ladies of quality in the 
palaces of the representatives of their respective 
sovereigns. 

But these Hre trifling matters. The outcasts of 
European society here find a safe retreat, and are 
even protected in their outrages, while the various 
prot6g^ of the different Legations, natives and 
foreigners, constitute a privileged community. 

Russia has endeavored to increase her own power 
by inducing the rayas to adopt her protection, in 
order to secure any claims whatever against either 
Turks or Christians. 

^*The most desperate ruffians of Southern Europe 
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are in Turkey under British, Austrian, French, or 
Greek protection. The English give impunity to 
lonians and Maltese ; Austria has her Croats ; French 
passports screen a crowd of Levantines, whose 
professed attachment to Catholicism is allowed to be 
the cloak to any knavery ; while Greece and Kaples 
send a contingent whose character may be easily 
imagined. While the worst of them have protection 
for delinquencies, the whole enjoy immunities of the 
most unjust kind. 

"They can only be sued in the consular courts of 
their own country. They pay less taxes than their 
neighbors, and in some places none at all. They are 
wholly beyond the jurisdiction of the Porte, while 
for all claims on the government, or on Turkish sub- 
jects they can bring into play the whole machinery 
of their embassy. Each representative is almost 
bound to make every private complaint an affiur of 
state, and, in fact the real or nominal Austrian, 
Briton, or Frenchman, practically turns the diploma- 
tists of his sovereign into his own special attorneys 
whenever he ple.a8es." 

This picture is not too highly drawn, and shows 
that if the Mussulmans need reforms, the nominal 
Frank population are in a somewhat similiar cate- 
gory. 

The effect which has been produced upon the minds 
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of the Osmantis by such specimens of civilized 
Euiopeans has certainly not been favorable ; and it 
is to be hoped that more extended intercourse with 
Europe will counteract these influences. 

The Diplomatic corps and the Perotes, though the 
Upper Tendom, and codfish aristocracy of Pera, are 
by no means the greater part of the population. 

English, Americans, French, Germans, Greeks, 
Armenians, and even Moslems, reside there, prefer- 
ring the bustle and pnblic amusements which are to 
be secured, to the quiet atmosphere of StambouL 
The opera house and the fashionable emporiums of 
commerce have their attractions. On a Friday, it k 
imiusing to see the crowds of Turkish women in the 
different shops, relentlessly handling the merchandize 
to the infinite annoyance of the proprietors them- 
selves, who are not so patient as the merchants of the 
Bazaars. Often the most extravagant prices are paid 
for trifling articles of luxury, by the Osmanlis of 
wealth, who, even in this sort of trade, seem to feel 
that everything d la Fr<mca must cost them dear. 

The modistes have grown rich by selling them 
feathers, flowers, and haberdashery, and the confi- 
se/wr% have exchanged their honeyed stores for bags 
of Turkish gold. There is a great fondness for dress 
in the population of Pera, and the balls, soirees and 
reunions are so numerous that many shopkeepers. 



hftTiBg roaped ft rieh hJoTeBt^ haf e ntlted fr<m-. 
bnriness. Feagt dayB and holidajs, which are bo 
freqnent, reqtiire their appropriate garb, and the 
Carnival, its masquerades and costames de bal. 

All the people, high and low, are determined to 
dress well, and display their toilets, so that the marts 
of fashion and Inxnrj are never deserted. 

The great rendezvous for these happy souls, when 
dieir snpremest efforts in outward adorning are 
accomplished, is the Orwiid chamip 4es Mbrts. 
Whither they resort in crowds, and sit among the 
verdure that springs from the dust of their ancestofB, 
the white tombstones, the only records of those who 
Mce walked in their midst! Oceanonal funeral 
trains, slowly moving towards the newly opened 
graves, and the mournful strains of the requiems 
of the dead, do not distract the thoughts of those who 
are bent in chasing the shadows et Time, even while 
the realities oi Eternity are passing in review before 
them, and the very spectres of the tombs seem ready 
to burst their cerements, and start up in mocking 
derision. 



OHAPTEE XXXIX. 

ms ARISTOaBACIT iuKD TBB TMOPLS. 

Ab in every country there are t^veo classeB, Tus., I3ie 
mistocracy and the people, 6o in Turkey, there ar^ 
tite EHbars and the Na^. 

Aristocracy may ererywhere be sub-diYided into 
t3»& arifitocracies of birth, of letters, wealth and posi- 
tion. 

In Tnrkey, all hereditary rank is rested solely in 
die person <xf the sultan ; titles are conferred at his 
sovereign will and pleasure, and they do not descend 
from father to son. 

There is not, therefore, a regular or systematic aris- 
tocracy, and the spirit of democracy is there very 
evident. 

Although the Osmanlis hold all learning in great 
respect, yet Turkish literature having hitherto been 
confined to the Koran and its commentaries, the 
aristocracy of letters has consequently been consti- 
tuted by the expoimders of the faith, who arrogate 
to themselves the modest appellative of Ulema^ or 

savans. Nevertheless, the people have the greatest 

It* m 
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reverence and eongideration fsr ZadSsj or those who 
are the desceBdants of illustrious and enlightened 
parents. 

Coftgm^ fait Und is known and acknowledged by 
all the world ; and wealth is everywhere the great 
highway to power and distinction; elevating its 
possessor above the common herd. But the love of 
riches nsaally begets the love of power ; for, N^est on 
que riehey an wut ebrt grandy this is most evident in a 
conntry where the great tenure by which individual 
wealth is preserved and personal respect conmianded, 
is official authority. Hence no Osmanli is contented, 
however great his wealth, without some civil function 
by which he can avert the overbearing disposition of 
his rivals. Indeed, so great is their ambition for 
supremacy, that wealth and everything else is but 
secondary in their estimation. 

Therefore the only aristocracy in Turkey is that of 
wealth combined with position. 

It is not generally merit that raises a man to power 
in any part of the world, but still less in Turkey. No 
matter what iiis previous avocations, or <utter igno- 
rance, it is supposed that when Allah, or his proxy, 
the Padishah, gives the office, that within the turban 
of distinction lie all the sense and wit needed for the 
poet I Hence, what if the cobbler become the pasha, 
or the shop-boy Grand Yezii', Allah Kerim ! 
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This a country where versatility of talent is very 
remarkable, if not great depth of genius ; for one day 
a man may be head cook to his majesty, the next a 
captain pasha, or minister of finance! Thus are 
often realized the tales of the Arabian Nights, and 
the humblest subject may dream of greatness, and 
wake to find himself a Bedjal, or grandee of the 
realm. 

Indeed the only real statesmen and true patriots 
may be reduced to few individuals, all told, viz., 
Beshid, Aali, Fuad, Biza, Bifaat, and Omer Pashas. 

Besides, those who have been long employed as 
servants of the palace, or have proved themselves 
cunning buffoons, or able intriguers, are rewarded by 
some ofBicial post instead of a royal pension, provided 
they are of the Faithful. For elevation to office is the 
privilege of the Mussulmans only, who, considering 
themselves lords of the soil, as they are the proprie- 
tors, are imwilling to consign their rights to their 
rayas, on the principle that '' to the victors belong 
the spoils." 

The very existence of the rayas has rendered the 
Osmanlis proud and arrogant in their peculiar right. 
as Mussulmans ; and, though holding all high places 
themselves, they have been willing to call in the 
assistance of their subjects in secondary employ- 
ments. The rayas thus employedt are, of course, but 
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a Bmall proJ>ortioD of the whole \ to all the rest life 
dwindlee into a tiukering^ jobbing affiair. 

This mushroom aristocracy, which was formerly 
ephemeral, like Jonas' goard, springing suddenly into 
existence, coming to maturity in an incredibly short 
space of time, then perishing ere the sun of its gloty 
arriv^ed at meridian height, has now> by virtue c^ the 
Tanzimat, which secure the enjoyment of life a&id 
property, attained a sort of permanency. 

These officials being originally of the people, it 
may be supposed, would feel some sympathy fot 
them ; but the moment they come ilito power, thej 
become an exclusive class. Because in Turkey the 
patriarchal idea that everything belongs to the sot(»- 
reign, has led them to regard the government as ttot 
made for the people, but the people for the govem- 
ment; they think, therefore, that all advantages 
should accrue not to the governed but to the govern- 
ing, thus reducing the m^s into the state of kidivi- 
dual nonentities, or mere conduits for the resources of 
the empire. The persons in authority seek, therefoi^ 
only the prosperity of the government, and consti- 
tute, as it were, a sort oijkocil administration, rather 
than one mindful of the good of the commonwealth. 
Hence, whenever a project of public utility is propos- 
ed, the first idea that cix>sseB the mind of a Turkish 
functionary, is what direct advanta^ may accrue to 
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the goT^nmient ? With such perverted ideas, the 
arietocracj, who are termed par excellence the 
SSbwr^^ though few in numbers, are like leaven to 
the whole mass; domineering, exciting, and often 
corrupting the best materials ; and as men are crea- 
tnres of circumstances, their moral and temporal 
conditions are biit the results of the good or bad 
government und^ which they live. The evils, 
ecHTuptions, and miseries existing in a community, 
are not therefore to be attributed to the mass vn^M- 
eri/miMBtel^^ but rather to the influences that surround 
Aem. 

BaJAik hashdcm KoTca/r is a common proverb with 
the Osmanlis, or as is the fountain so will be the 
streams which flow from it ; therefore it government 
which exercHses its prerogatives to revenge, not to 
punish ; to remove the offender, not to benefit oth^*8 
by making an example of him ; to deal death-bloWs 
to an who stand in the way; to encourage self- 
a^ggrmcUzement rather than study the wants of the 
oommunity ; to pref^ the intriguant before the 
patriot; to patronize the buffoon rather than the 
statesman ; such a government cannot fttil to st^mp 
its sanguinary and arbitrary character upon its sub- 
jects. 

A country where the insidious pmson is ever at 
hand, and where the innocent and new-bom infimt 
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who may endanger the heirs to the throne is forced 
to yield the life it has bat just received ; in snch a 
land the same scenes will be enacted in its darkest 
corners, and the peasant will mimic the lord as &r 
as he dares. 

The selfish and corrupt principles of the govem- 
ment have naturally had their pernicious effects upon 
all its agents, and through them, upon the people. 

The sultan is the great sun of the system — around 
whom the many lesser orbs reyolve. While the 
pashas and dignitaries are themselves planets of no 
small lustre, attended by innumerable satellites of 
their own. 

The grandee holds the cable of power upon which 
tremblingly cling a numerous train, from its summit 
to its lowest extremity — all sustained, as long as the 
rope is firm ; all crushed, when it slips from the hand 
of its supporter. 

Indiscriminate patronage being a principle, favor- 
itism and corruption become of necessity a natural 
consequence. Indifferent men are therefore raised 
to places of trust, to perform duties which can never 
occupy their minds or engross their intellect, but 
the want of money is their first and their keenest 
necessity ; for ^^ N'est on que grand t On vent £tre 
riche. Est on et grand et riche t On Tent £tre plus 
grand et plus riche." 
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Thus all patriotism is subverted — and individual 
interest and position are made the sine qufi non of 
existence* 

Before they were enervated by conquest and the 
possession of vast tributary states, which intoxicated 
them with sudden wealthy the Turks were brave in 
battle, faithful to their friends, and generous to their 
enemies. But being inured to war and excitement, 
peace and tranquillity only reduced them to a state 
of sloth and idleness, and inspired them with conceit 
and arrogance to all around them. Content with 
being the lords of the realm, ignorant and unfitted 
for the arts of peace, all their affairs were consigned 
to their rayas. 

The titles of Yali, Pasha, Mussellim, etc, were 
enjoyed by them whUe their provinces and PashalikB 
were either farmed out to subordinates or managed 
by their Armenian sarafs or bankers — who received 
and disbursed their incomes; so that the Osmanli 
grandee had nothing to do bat lounge listlessly in his 
Keosk and puff his long chibouk — ^varying his life by 
occasional official visits to the Porte, or in the softer 
seclusion of his harem. 

The enviable condition of indolence, and the desire 
to be surrounded with the trappings of wealth, created 
a rivalry among them, not to attain high and honor- 
able poets as the champions of their country's welfare. 
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bat to ensure the metos of Inxtirf and diflf^y-^^^iuid 
to excel each other in finpremacy. 

Hence they have arriyed at the acme of perfection 
in the arts of adnlation, Berrilitj, deceit^ and intrigue. 
Real virtne is of no avail, where snccessM vice only 
is admired, and the most insidioos and faithless ever 
the farorites of fortune. Indeed, ingratitude is stamp- 
ed upon their character, for an Osmanli raised to 
power, would turn the enemy even of his patron, 
should he dare to cross his schemes. This is so 
proverbial that they have a sayings- J?i^ OsmanK 
b6r pifi itokm hm kodfa yorgani ytiha/r ! a& Os- 
manli would bum up an entire coverlet to rid 
himself of a single flea I or in other words, no con- 
sideration would deter him from any sacrifice diat 
WouM promote his own interests — examples of which 
are of daily occurrence in their political machina- 
tions. 

In such a mslariotis atmosphere, it would be sup- 
posed that every moral virtue would paish, and only 
noisome weeds choke the soil — ^but such is by no 
means the case. As the richest fruits and most ftn- 
graiW) flowers often grow from the very putrefactions 
that lie on the surface of the earth, so the people in 
Tnrkey, surrounded by such a depraved and corrupt- 
ed court, are themselves often specimens of nature's 
best I andiwork. 
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Tile nfttiye hoaeatj of tl»8 Turloi is prOTwbial, and 
in illi]itiiitio& thei'eof &e following Btorj fa«8 been 
widely circulated. 

An Englishman baring landed ar cargo of goods at 
one of the enstom-bonseB in the East, was nnwilling 
to leare thein at the whuxt vnffuarded f when he wits 
told by the officer, that there was no need for appre- 
faensaon^ as there was not another J&ug^hman withfai 
fifty miles I 

Whatever may be the troth of this statement^ it 
may be obserred, that some of the Osmanlis of the 
present day hare so far adranced in ciTilization as to 
even excel in this respect their present honorable 
Allies I For, the idea that to rob the treasury of the 
taltan is not defrauding the people, has led the 
offieiids into aU the wiles of corruption and 8y»- 
temati^ cheating — so that; cheating and bribery 
may be considered as the corner stones c^ this vast 
edifice. 

In the purchase of government supplies ther^ is a 
display of honesty on the part of the officials, and 
ateo of the European merchants, who endeavor to 
underbid each other in prices, which may be con- 
sidered by an outsider as ruinous, but on the eon- 
tTBTji always proves profitable to the co-partners in 
the speculation. 

On a certain occasion 760 pieces of totton doth 
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were palmed off upon the goveniment by a Euro- 
pean merchant for 78,000 pieces ! for which amount 
the Treasury gave a note. 

Such instancee are not of rare occurrence, nor con- 
fined only to officials — ^they pervade all classes. 
Hence the scullion cheats the cook; the cook the 
steward; the steward the master; the master the 
efendy; the efendy the pasha; and the pasha the 
sultan ; and why not? Where the strife for aggran- 
diiement and power is so great, and the battle not to 
the brave and good, but to the wealthy and intriguing, 
there is little or no inducement to honesty and good 
faith. 

Russia seems to understand our people better than 
any other Europeans, owing perhaps to her natural 
proximity; also since "a fellow feeling makes us 
wond'rous kind," she knew where to touch the sen* 
sitive Osmanlis, when she provided Prince Menschi- 
koff, on his late mission to Constantinople, with a smv 
plus fund of 300,000 Paul Imperials, or over a million 
of doUars I 

It is not, however, only in Turkey that bribery 
and corruption prevail — even Europe, France and 
England, the very centres of civilization, have fur- 
nished sad examples of personal a^randizement, 
under the garb of patriotism. 

Nevertheless, it is eminently true, that those of the 
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people who have retained their jHimitiye diiiplicitj 
are tmly honest and confiding; while others have 
become contaminated by the corruption of the coart, 
and the grasping spirit of European adventurers. 

Mbjij of the peasants remove to the metropolis, 
with the hope of bettering their condition. Some of 
them become hamaUy or porters, TeUaks^ or attend- 
ants of the baths; cayil^Sy or boatmen, common 
laborers, venders in general, and others, domestics in 
private houses. 

A certain Armenian, native of Van, immediately 
npon his arrival in Constantinople, was engaged as a 
scullion. 

In course of time, he complained to his compa- 
nions that he was not doing a good business on such 
a salary as he received, and he wondered at their 
apparent prosperity. 

His simplicity was, of course, ridiculed at first, and 
through compassion, he was initiated into the tricks 
of the trade. He was told that he must always add 
to his account the customary Kha/mi/n, of 20 or 80 per 
cent., a technical term, expressing overcharge, or 
cheating, not xmderstood by novices. 

So the next day, when this simple son of Armenia 
presented his account to his master, at the foot of the 
bill there was an item, which seemed not quite intel- 
ligible to him. He therefore called for an eiq>lanar 



tkm ; wlien ifeHi MErvant^ in id! hifi nfttiyejritnplidly, 
infortned bim that, thai item was the Eihamni, or the 
8om total of his cheating, which \m companions 
assured him was cnstomary, and allowed to all 
serrants in their daily purchases t How fortnnate 
and consoling it wonld be, if,^instead of being 
dragged in tmall doses, we eoald thns be informed 
of the snm total of all the cheatingfi to which we are 
aabjeeted ! 

The most nnlimited confidence is stamped npon all 
tbeir reoipit)cal transactions, and they intrust each 
other widi any amount of goods, without demanding 
a receipt, check, or counter check. In the exercise 
of their avocation as hamals, they are often intrusted 
with biBtgs of money untold ; they are generally the 
watchmen or guardians to the stores and mercantile 
houses of the Franks, and in any deficiency or rob- 
bery, their chMracter and integrity are nerer ques- 
tioned or suspected. 

The Osmanlifl possess the domedtie virtues of kind- 
ness abd affection in a remarkable degree ; their love 
of offspring is very gi'eat, and their patient endur- 
ance of the whims and caprices q& their women quite 
exemplary. 

Merhamet^ or compassion, is an edseutial compo- 
nent in their oharacter, and induces them to extend 
a most unlimited patronage even to the lower orders 
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of crMtioQ* Heno6 tke streets in Torkej sfw^nn 
^tk dogs, the roefii of the honnes with eats, and tha 
domei of the mosqmes with venerated pigeons, which^ 
mie and all, are objeets of special eharity. 

The thousands of cayiks that ply up and down the 
Sosphoms, acting as aquatic omnibuses, besides their 
designated load of passengers, make a point to cany 
one or more boys ^^rattdtouslyy as an act of charity ; 
and how astonished would they be at the cry of 
^'cut behind," which so often greets the ears of 
beggars in more eminent Christian lands, who mis^ 
taking wishes for horses might otherwise chance to 
ride. 

Yet a Turk is a singular being, apparently eom- 
poeed of contrarieties, of sarage traits, as well as 
domestic virtues, and this contrariety is to be attri- 
bated solely to his fanatieiam. Social and humane 
until you touch his religioae pirejudices, when hd 
becomes implacable. 

It has been the intereet of the clergy to nuirture a 
jGuuUical conceit, by which the great principle of 
human nature, self-glorification, has well sustained, 
and the Mussulmans been led to consider themselves 
the very salt of the earth, and the rest of the human 
family as contemptible Giavours. 

Hence they will not honor a Ohristiaa with tbe 
Mohammedan salutation, Sdamdn Alehum^ '^Pax 
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TobsBCiiin," nor will they obeerve any one in the 
eompanj, until they have looked for a true believer, 
to whom, however hnmble he may be, is offered tlie 
Arabic, or orthodox salntation ; and on the Ohristians 
present, however great in their own estimation, will 
afterwards be bestowed as their due, a simple Sdbah- 
toT'Sayr Olsoarij or good morning, in plain Turkish. 

Though they have been subdued into a certain 
degree of external deference by the progress of civi- 
lization, yet in ihe exchange of social etiquettes, ^ 
there is always a meaning slight cast upon their 
unbelieving friends, which is well understood and * 
appreciated among themselves. 

Even the humblest Mohammedan will appropriate 
to himself the best position in a public conveyance, 
or in any promiscuous assembly, considering himself 
as fully entitled to such privileges, by the simple 
guarantee of his faith, which elevates him above all 
humanity. 

In the medical school, where some of the scholars 
belong to the families of the rayas, this Mussulman 
conceit is most evident, and even tolerated and 
encouraged by the government at the present day ; 
for regardless of actual merit, it has hitherto been a 
principle with the faculty always to place a Mussul- 
man boy at the head of the class I 

It may be a matter of wonder to see such bigoted 
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characters adopting the very garb of the contemptible 
giavonrs. But the change of costume was effected 
by the invincible Mahmoud, who, to liberate his 
people from the thraldom of the janissaries, and the 
superstitions of darker ages, feared neither priest or 
Koran, and at all hazards resolved to make a daring 
stride towards civilization and reform. 

Therefore this change of costume was not effected 
through any relaxation of religious bigotry, but by 
the force of the supreme power of the sultan ; and 
the XJlema themselves were obliged to compromise, 
by wearing a fez, with a simple turban around if, with 
some other slight modification of their flowing robes. 

Seform in dress having become an essential princi- 
ple of the government, those connected with the 
court and all public officers, were obliged to conform 
to the established style, and the young Uega/M of 
Stamboul now vie with the Parisian exquisites in 
their recherch^es toilettes. 

But beyond the circle of court etiquette and fashion, 
the artisans and peasants still preserve all the varie* 
ties of costumes identified with Orientalism. 

Beligious fanaticism in the East, is not confined to 
the Mussulmans alone. It seems to have a univer- 
sal sway in this climate, pervading every community. 

The Mussulman would feel callous at the sight of 
the decapitation of a Christian, and a Christian would 
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ezperknee a secret exnltatioH at tbB death of a Ifoa- 
solmaiL 

Some years ago, I had the misfortune to meet with 
an accident ; my carriage was lost in the Bosphcnrns, 
and mj horse and hostler were drowned. Kear the 
spot of this occurrence, there was a Greek coaster 
lying at anchor, and the sailors soon came to ray call 
for assistanoe ; but perceiving that the drowning num 
was dressed in Tarkish costume, and taking him for a 
Mussuhnan, they instinctively exclaimed, Tot;(Mcef eitm^ 
TcvfiKog uve^ he is a Turk, he is a Turk, left him to hia 
sad fate. It was in vain that 1 proclaimed &at he 
was a Greek and co-religionist of their own. 

The Mussulman is fanatical, because he has there- 
by been goaded on to victory, and attributes all hia 
successes to the banner of the Prophetr— and the 
Christian is bigoted, because his religion is the cbIj 
thing left him — ^his church is tiie cradle of his anpair- 
stitions, and the badge of his nationality. 

Even a Turk designates his nationality by his 
religion ; for if you ask him, Of what natioa am y^u t 
his answer will invariably be, El-hamd-tUl^ Mm- 
mhnanem^ or Thank God I am a Mussulman. 

Indeed, religion in the Easit is so pre-eminent, that a 
declaration of faith is equal to an allegiance of fealty, 
and the Mohammedan formula of La-Illah-IllaUah, 
etc., is the only oath of naturalization, which, if once 
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pronounced, fully entitles the individual to all the 
privileges and immunities of Turkish citizenship. 

Keither is there a community of sentiment among 
the Christians themselves — ^who, all abhorring Islam- 
ism, hate none the less each other through their reli- 
gious difference. 

An Armenian, native of Angora — ^whose inhabi- 
tante are reputed for their religious bigotry— and a 
Boman Catholic by persuasion, had occasion to visit 
Trieste on some commercial business. On his arrival 
there, he was asked by the officer of the quarantine 
what nation he belonged to ! His unsophistical and 
prompt answer was " Catholic." The officer, some- 
what puzzled at this novel nationality, reminded him 
that they were also all Catholics there, but called 
themselves Austrians or Italians — ^now, what is your 
nation f thereupon our worthy friend unflinchingly 
reiterated that he was a Catholic ; nothing else but a 
Catholic ; for they now had, through the interference 
of the French Ambassador, a Patriarch of their own, 
and were recognized as a nation! meaning a com- 
munity. 

If a Greek mendicant happen to call at your door, 
and you ask his co-religionist who it is, his answer 
will surely be Christianos or a Christian ; but if the ap- 
plicant for charity should chance to be of any other 
creed, his only title would be ztiycmosy or beggar. 

18 
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' Apart from the religious fJEtnaticism, which is ani« 
yersal, the people, uncontaminated by a depraved 
and corrupted court — ^unlike the enervated and lux- 
urious Osmanlis of the metropolis, are simple-minded, 
brave, robust, temperate, intelligent, active and 
industrious. 

The Mussulmans formerly taught that apostasy 
should be punished with death; but now a new 
system of instruction, on this and other points^ 
proceeding from supreme authority, is as readily i 

received by the credulous multitude. 

Their bravery has been attested by the late massa- 
cre of Sinope, when one and all preferred death to an 
ignominious surrender. The events of the recent war * 

have established the fact, that there are no better 
soldiers than the Turks. 

We have the testimony of a distinguished Ameri- | 

can who 

"Stood 
Among tbem, but not of them.^ 

He says that ^^ we had an agreeable c6nversation 
with General Omar Pasha's staff surgeon. ... . . 

Among other things, he said the Turks had long 
been extremely anxious to unite with their Allies in 
a direct assault upon Sebastopol. I was somewhat 
surprised at this intimation, knowing their consid- 
erate nature, and general inclination to conservative 
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TiewB." Yet, notwithstandiDg, they have been ac- 
cused of cowardice for the desertion of the batte- 
ries daring the battle of Balaklava, which conld not 
well have been avoided nnder the circomstances. The 
triumphs of Siliatria, Tchetate and Kare, afford ample 
refntation of each calumnies. 

The Orientals are strong and athletic men, capable 
of enduring the greatest bodily faligue. 



The hamals or porters, both Mnsealman and 
Armenian, have been known to carrj' on their backs 
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immense weights ; and one of these Oriental Her- 
coles hits been seen carrying, on a wager, a load of no 
less than a thousand pounds to a distance of a qaarter 
of a mile ! 

The heavier burdens are snspended from long poles, 
the number of which increases in proportion to the 



weight And when the contents are of glassware, 
instead of being marked Fragile, a full size represen- 
tation of a bottle iB painted upon the package. The 
ends of these polea rest on the shoulders of the 
bamals, and they walk in a steady and measured 
soldier-like step. One of them once accidentally 
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slipped and fell^ and the end of the pole striking 
him on the chest, he became senseless. His compa- 
nions raised hijia up, whilst one of their nnmber 
stood back to back with the injured man, and locking 
his arms within those of his comrade, repeatedly 
raised him from the ground, thus expanding the 
chest, uutil he recovered his breath, when, to the 
aatonishment of the bystanders, the man, after tak- 
ing one or two long inspirations, smiling at the funny 
incident, shouldered his pole and marched on as if 
nothing had happened ! 

These yery men live habitually on the simplest 
diet, consisting of the coarsest brown bread, in the 
middle of which they make a cavity, and fill it with 
equal proportions cf olive oil and molasses, and it is 
really a pleasure to see them enjoy their simple meals 
with a relish that would kill all dyspepsia doctors from 
sheer envy. 

The native intelligence of the people is evinced by 
their aptitude in acquiring the arts of civilized life ; 
for after a residence of a couple of years in the metro- 
polis, the rudest peaaamis become accomplished sol- 
diers and skillful artisans. 

The facility with which they have adapted them- 
selves to the European style of music is very remark- 
able, and certainly implies much talent or clever- 
ness. 
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Indeed, many of those who have risen to the higher 
ranks of society, evince no signs, in their general 
deportment, of plebeian origin, save the peculiar 
brogue of local rusticity. 

Nothing is more erroneous and nnjnst than the 
idea that the Orientals are indolent or inactive. 

The tabys or gargons of the Kahvfe even excel their 
Parisian competitors in alertness and general nbi- 
quity — serving scores of customers at once with coffee, { 

chibouk, and narghillfe. 

The boatmen, who transport the pashas and others 
to their homes, after the adjourning of the Porte, and 
closing of the Bazaars, delight to compete with each 
other in speed, and linger on their course until they 
meet with an antagonist, when the race sometimes 
extends the whole length of the Bosphorus. 

Their sports and national games, consisting of horse- 
manship, wrestling, chasing, cricket, etc, all tend to 
show their love of activity. 

Here is none of the bustle, or American go-a-head- 
ism, in the Oriental character and habits ; none of 
that nervous excitement which has so much the air 
of great progress, too often, like the whirlwind among 
the natural elements, creating prodigies of human 
noise and commotion, which subside and leave no 
sign ; or it may be, only havoc and destruction. In 
all the machineries of Eastern life, public or domestic, 
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steady and quiet perseyerance rales the motion, the 
oil of gentleness falling drop hj drop upon the rolling 
wheels, suffices for the friction ; while in the land of 
modem adventure, by increasing the pressure to a 
tremendous degree, the whole structure is often 
crushed to atoms. . This giddy rushing to a certain 
point is too apt to wear out huipan energy, and most 
surely annihilates self-possession, which is the key- 
stone to success. Leave then, we say, the Oriental 
sometimes to sit amid the fumes of his favorite chi- 
bouk ; for while external things are beclouded, often 
a mighty echeme is in conception, and the Bunshine 
of matured judgment suddenly bursts upon the dim 
atmosphere, in full power and glory, ready to fructify 
and yield all manner of increase. 

The apparent idleness which some persons have 
attributed to the natives of this country, is more the 
effect of a spirit of resignation to external circum- 
stances, than of a desire to be unemployed. 

Taking for a basis the idea that the interest of the 
people is but secondary, and under the pretence of 
increasing the revenue of the country, and thus bene- 
fiting the state as it were, but with the secret hope of 
self-aggrandizement, all advantageous projects are 
seized upon by the officials ; thus an effectual check 
is thrown upon all private and public enterprise. 

Hie writer was the first to propose to the Turkish 
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govemment the establishment of a raibroad from the 
cfipital to Adrianople. Not succeeding in this, a line 
of post coaches was suggested, for which, after great 
exertion, a Firman was granted. But no sooner were 
the advantages of the project understood, than seve- 
ral persons in authority began to intrigue, until they 
succeeded in appropriating the Firman to them- 
selves, which had been obtained at so much expense 
and toil by another. 

But as usual, it proved to them more ruinous than 
profitable, because of the numerous contenders for 
the spoiU. 

'So internal improvements are dreamt of, and no 
motive left for speculation, and as there is no mutual 
confidence between the government and the people, 
the formation of corporate companies, which require 
united action, is out of the question, or, if attempted, 
they are sure to fall through by official exactions. 
Thus, a country teeming with mines and minerals, is 
left unexplored, and all other internal resources lie 
dormant. 

Some attempts have of late been made by the 
government at internal improvements, such as the 
post-road from Trebizond to Erzuroum ; but the over- 
exertions of those intrusted with the work soon 
exhausted the appropriations, and the road was but 
half completed. 
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The coal mines at Heraclea have shared a similiar 
fate. Indeed, no undertaking can be prosperous in 
the lands of the officials — and if any snch privilege 
be granted to private individuals, it is invariably 
tinder the patronage of some grandee. 

A permission was obtained from government by 
an individual to light the streets of Pera. In the 
co««e of six months'the lamps were demolished by 
the citizens, because they were heavily taxed to fill 
the pockets of the speculator, without any advantage 
to themselves — the streets for the most part, being as 
dark as before. 

All innovations are, therefore, in disrepute, not 
that they are not appreciated, but because they inva- 
riably pLe to be Zre schemes for individual advan- 
tage, and never pro bono publico. 

Hence it is also that the streets, even in the metro- 
polis, are ill paved, filthy, and not lighted — each 
person carrying his own lantern, and getting along 
as best he can. 

Public enterprise being at so low an ebb, a spirit of 
indifference pervades the country and if you once 
pass the aristocracy, the actual necessities of the 
community are but few. They have no idea there- 
fore of bettering their condition. If you offer them 
any new invention, they admire its ingenuity, and 
dryly tell you they have no need of it — cam^ 
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qnentlj there is no need of patent rights for new 
inventions. 

This indiflFerence is not to be construed into a love 
of inactivity — ^but is rather the resnlt of selfishness — 
each man's interests being circumscribed by the 
sphere in which he moves. In case of any emer- 
gency they are most indefatigable and persevering. 
It needs only to cite the fact that Pera, one of the 
suburbs of the city, has, in the course of twenty- 
years, been destroyed by fire f(ywr times, and entire- 
ly rebuilt by native industry. Indeed, mactivity is 
against the spirit of the country, for there, there are no 
HentierS'-rhut every one must have a calling — even 
the sultan is traditionally supposed to belong to the 
tooth-pick trade 1 

Since the abolition of capital and summary punish* 
ments and the monopolies, by the promulgation of 
of the Tanzimat, which was an attempt at reforma- 
tion, not without some beneficial results, a new 
impulse has been given to the activity of the popula- 
tion. In a word, give but the necessary impetus, 
and as much genuine go-a-headism may be found in 
Tnrkey, as in Yankee-land itself. 

With such a population, and so many internal 
resources, it may be deemed a matter of wonder that 
ibis empire should be in so ruinous a condition. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



THE FUTUBB OF TUBKEY. 



The stirvey that has been taken of the Turkish 
empire, political and social, will famish the compo- 
nent parts of this wonderful structure of human 
power and religious fanaticism. Owing to the 
remarkable sway attained by the sword of the 
Prophet, the various ingredients mingled by the 
power of conquest, have all been brought together, 
like so many antagonistic elements, to be wrought 
into some degree of unity of spirit and purpose, and 
to be rendered subservient to one great potentate, 
absolute and despotic. 

The dread power of the Turk, ravaging and blood- 
thirsty, has only of late years ceased to inspire terror 
to the world in general, and to hold in trembling 
awe the subjects over which it domineered. Sud- 
denly the dark cloud of barbarism began to disperse 
from this vast clime of the Orient, as Mahmoud, 
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seizing the torch of civilization, scattered the light 
of science and reform over the land. 

Ever since his day, the struggling beams of know- 
ledge and truth have been casting a mistlike glow 
over these dominions, sometimes almost bursting i 

into a blaze of brightness, and again subsiding into 
the obscurity of olden times and religious bigotry. 

The principles of progress, and the maintenance of | 

ancient and long established usages were now at war; 
the former supported by the semi-enlighted portion of i 

the people, and the latter by the formidable body of 
the ulema or the Mohammedan clergy. 

The Bayas, or Christian subjects, hitherto quiescent 
and despairing, now saw the star of hope and com- 
parative liberty in their horizon, and were ready to 
grasp at any straw of deliverance from the storms of 
oppression and tyranny. The mass is in commotion 
— ^Mussulman power trembles at the vision of the 
emancipation of its victims. Oppressed and snffeiv 
ing humanity even dares to utter one vast groan« and 
to raise a furtive glance towards the glorious temple 
of liberty, and the equality of man with man. 

Mahmoud, the bold champion of his country, is sur- 
rounded by intrigues, both foreign and domestic, and 
becomes entangled in the web of turbulence and 
opposition, until his soul can endure no longer, and 
ynnf^ its flight from the terrible field of battle, 
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But the iron gates of barbarism had been nnlocked, 
and even the extreme youth of the succeeding Sul- 
tan, Abd-ul-Medjid, bringing with him a sort of 
regency, could not refasten the heavy bolts. 

Thus we find this empire only advancing in pro- 
gress, the more wonderful since there has been com- 
paratively so little reform in the actual government. 
Even the Sultan has abrogated his absolute and 
despotic sway ; the once powerful viceroy stiU sits at 
his right hand, but no longer unfettered ; and the 
various religious and civil functionaries, although 
the same as the creatures of yesterday, are them- 
selves amenable to the tribunal of justice and reform, 
where the spirit of Mahmoud seems to linger as a 
reproving and condemning monitor. 

The opposing influences to all innovations were 
strong; the very soil rank with bigotry, conceit, and 
prejudice, and the powers in actual possession of the 
commonwealth self-willed and cunning. Hitherto a 
comparative isolation had created natural walls, 
within which despotism had its unmitigated sway. 
But as distance became annihilated throughout the 
world's dominions, as oceans dwindled into lakes, 
rivers into little rills, and broad acres into mere 
pleasure gardens, before the mighty achievements of 
modem invention, all natural barriers disappeared. 

As in ancient times the walls of the great city of 
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tTericho fell at the blast of the tmmpets of Joehiuiy 
no sooner did the echoes of the shrill whistle of the 
mighty steamship reverberate along the shores and 
among the seven hills of Stambonl, than were anni- 
hilated the frontiers of a barbarons and spiritual des- 
potism, in the stronghold of the Mussulmans. Civil- 
ization from Europe was no longer stayed, but boldly 
stepped into this natural garden of the world. To 
stem the current would be to perish in an over- 
whelming vortex; and the very government was 
obliged to conform, to compromise, and to make 
treaties of peace with this new element, social and 
political progress. 

Not only in Turkey, but universally, the spirit of 
domination has been pre-eminent, until the march of 
human improvement awakened the community to 
a sense of their own power and individual rights. 
Thus the elements of democracy have been arrayed 
in opposition to the oppressions of despotism, threat- 
ening its utter annihilation, and forcing the ruling 
powers to terms of capitulation. The Reformation 
checked the authority of the Pope, a charter was 
granted to the English, and their colonies in America 
soon grew to a great and independent state. 

Though the European states cannot boast of that 
degree of independence they have ofttimes strug- 
gled for, yet their rulers and potentates have ever 
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been, and are still, forced to don the mantle of 
Liberty, and maintain the guise of Justice in their 
various administrations ; thus proving the supremacy 
of the spirit of democracy. 

But despotism, fostered in the bosom of the little 
dukedom of Moscow, has maintained its unbroken 
sway, and spread over the vast territories now known 
as the Kussian dominions. 

It has engulphed Finland, Crin&ea, Poland, Bessa- 
rabia, Circassia, Georgia and many other provinces, 
and by its continued and systematic encroachments 
upon Turkey, even threatened tQ overwhelm Europe 
itself. Local circumstances have combined to favor 
her designs, and render her aggressions successful. 

The remarkable spirit, of Mohammedan fanaticism 
led the Turks on to conquest. The neighboring 
countries were all subjugated, until the thirst for 
war enticed them into Europe, where victory still 
followed their banner. But the very nations that 
they conquered, many of whom were induced, by 
force or otherwise, to make their abode in the Turk- 
ish dominions, tended by degrees to undermine 
their power. With them came various religions and 
creeds, conflicting with each other, and creating the 
bitterest animosities. Apart from this, the vast ex- 
tent of their territories, without any of the modem 
focilities of intercourse, rendered the empire uinman- 
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ageable by an nnenlightened and barbarons govem- 
ment. The army waa numerous and powerful, but 
turbulent and refractory, usurping the power of 
governing to themselves, as attests the well known 
history of the Janissaries, who could only be subdued 
by the bold daring of the illustrious Mahmoud. A 
new army was organized, on European principles, and 
various civil reforms attempted, but without any ben- 
eficial result ; for the neighboring nations, especially 
the formidable power of Bussia, the inveterate enemy 
of Turkey, were anxiously regardfng the waning 
decline of Ottoman supremacy. 

Russia, who never missed an opportunity to expe- 
dite the ruin of this rival empire, has at various 
times waged war upon the most trifling pretexts. 
Upon the termination of the Greek insurrection, and 
immediately after the destruction of the Janissaries, 
a most aggressive and iniquitous war was com- 
menced, in which the European powers acted as 
sleeping partners. The Albanian, Servian, Egyptian 
and Kurdish rebellions were each successively insti- 
gated by Bussian and Austrian emissaries, or secret 
agents, until the whole country became the arena of 
party intrigue, and the direst confusion, thus realizing 
the plans of its enemy, and rendering it an easy prey 
to Moscovite cunning. 

To Enrope, now awakened to a sense of her own 
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impending danger, tlie division of Turkey seemed 
the only alternative, since that empire showed evi- 
dent symptoms of decay and inability to resist so 
powerful an enemy as Bussia. 

Beshid Pasha, one of the ablest and oldest states- 
men and a true patriot, was at this time in Europe 
as representative of the Porte. On hearing of this 
proposed division of his country, he hastened home 
to offer his counsels to the young sultan who had 
just ascended the throne. By his representations 
and suggestions, his ma]esty was induced to issue a 
proclamation called the Tanzimat, or reformation, by 
which it was hoped that the country would be regen- 
erated, and the world convinced that Turkey could 
maintam itself. 

THB TANZIMAT. 

Ik the former days of the Ottoman empire, aa 
every one knows, the glorious precepts of the Koran 
and the laws of the mouarchy were universally 
observed; and consequently the empire increased 
both in power and size, and all subjects, without 
exception, attained the highest degree of ease and 
prosperity. For one hundred and fifty years a suc- 
cession of accidents and of divers causes have put an 
end to this obedience to the sacred code of the laws. 
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and to the rules which spring from it, and our for- 
mer power and prosperity have been changed into 
weakness and poverty ; for an empire loses aU sta- 
bility when the laws cease to be observed. 

These considerations are constantly present to our 
mind, and from the day of our accession to the 
throne, the idea of the public welfare, the ameliorar 
tion of the state of the provinces, and condolence 
with the people, have been its sole occupations. 
Now, when we consider the geographical position of 
the Ottoman empire, the fertility of the soil, the 
aptitude and intelligence of the inhabitants, we are 
convinced that by applying ourselves to discover 
suitable means, the result, which by the aid of God 
we hope to attain, may be obtained in the space of a 
few years. Thus, then, full of confidence in the 
Most High, and relying upon the intercession of onr 
Prophet, we have judged proper to seek by new insti- 
tutions to procure for the provinces composing the 
Ottoman empire the benefit of a good administrar 
tion. 

^ These institutions must bear principally upon three 
points, to wit ; Ist. The pledges which insure to our 
subjects a perfect security of life, honor and fortune. 
2d. A regular mode of assessing and levying the 
taxes. 8d. A mode equally regular, for the levy of 
soldiers, and the duration of the service. 
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And are not life and honor truly the most precious 
goods which exist? What man, however base his 
situation, if his character adapt him for violence, 
could be prevented from having recourse to it, and 
thus doing injury to his government and the country, 
if his life and honor are endangered ? If, on the con- 
trary, he enjoySj in this respect, a perfect security, he 
will not wander from the paths of loyalty, and all his 
acts will concur to the prosperity of the government, 
and of his brethren. If his fortune be not secured 
to him, each remains cold to the voice of the prince 
and the country ; no one is occupied with the pro- 
gress of public fortune, absorbed as every one must 
be in his own inquietudes. But if, on the other 
hand, the citizen possess in confidence his property 
of every kind, then full of ardor in his business, the 
circle of which he seeks to enlarge in order to extend 
that of his pleasure, he finds each day redoubled in 
his heart the love of his prince and country, and 
devotion to her cause ; these sentiments become in 
him the source of the most praiseworthy actions. 

As to the regular assessment and establishment of 
the taxes, it is very important that this matter should 
be regulated, for the State that is driven to various 
expenses for the defense of its territory, can procure 
the money necessary for its armies and other ser- 
vices only by the contributions levied upon the sub- 
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ject8. Although, thanks be to God, those of out 
empire have for some time been delivered from the 
Bcom'ge of monopolies, improperly regarded in for- 
mer times as a source of revenue, an injurious cus- 
tom still exists, and which cannot but have disastrouB 
consequences, I mean that practice of venal conces- 
sion known as the Iltizam. Bj this system the civil 
and financial administration of a locality is delivered 
to the arbitration of a single man, and sometimes to 
the iron hand of the most violent and base passions, 
for if this farmer of the revenue be not good, he 
will only have regard to his own advantage. 

It is requisite, then, that this time forward each 
individual of the Ottoman society be taxed his quota 
of his established impost, in the ratio of his fortune 
and possesi^ons, and nothing farther can be required 
of him. Special laws too must fix and limit the 
expenses of our armies by sea and land. 

Although, as we have said, the defense of our com- 
mon country is an important matter, and although it 
is the duty of all the inhabitants to furnish soldiers 
to that effect ; laws mnst now be established to regu- 
late the proportion that each locality shall furnish 
upon the necessity of the moment, and to reduce to 
four or five years the term of military service. For 
it 18 both acting unjustly, and giving a death blow to 
agriculture and industry, to take, without regard to 
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the respectiye population of the dietrictg, fixnn one 
more, and from another fewer, than they can enpply ; 
while it reduces the soldiers to despair, and contri- 
butes to the depopulation of the country to retain 
them all their life-time in the service. 

To resume, without these diiferent laws, the neces- 
sity for which we have just seen, the empire can pos- 
sess neither power, riches, happiness nor tranquillity ; 
while all these blessings may be obtained from the 
existence of the new laws. Therefore, from this time 
forward the cause of every accused will be publicly 
judged conformably to our own divine law, after 
thorough inquest and examination, and so long as the 
regular judgment is not interrupted, no one wiU be 
able in secret, or in public, to put another to death 
by poison, or any other punishment. 

Ko one will be permitted to attaint the honor of 
another. Each individual will possess his property, 
of every kind, and will dispose of it with the most 
entire liberty, without the opposition of any one; 
thus, for example, the property of a criminal shall 
not be confiscated to his innocent heirs. 

These imperial concessions, extending to all our 
subjects, of whatever religion or sect they may be, 
shall by them be enjoyed without exception. A per- 
fect security is thus granted by us to the inhabitants 
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of the empire in their liyes, honor, and fortones, as the 
sacred text of onr law demands. 

Upon all other points, as they mnst be regnlated 
by the agreement of enlightened opinion, onr Conn- 
oil of Justice (augmented by new members when it 
shall be necessary), to which will be joined, on cer- 
tain days by ns appointed, onr Ministers and the 
Notables of the Empire, will assemble for the pur- 
pose of establishing regular laws, for the security of 
life and fortune, and the imposition of taxes. In 
these assemblies each man will freely express his 
ideas and give his opinion. 

The laws for the regulation of the military service 
will be fixed by the military council, to hold its 
sessions at the Palace of the Seraskier. 

As Boon as a law is fixed to be forever available 
and executory, it shall be presented to ns, and we 
will give it our sanction, which we shall write at the 
head with our own imperial hand. 

As the present institutions have for their aim but 
the establishment of religion, government, the nation 
and the empire, we pledge ourselves to do nothing 
contrary to them. In pledge of our promise we will, 
after having placed them in the hall in which is kept 
the glorious mantle of our Prophet, in presence of all 
the ulema and grandees of the empire, make oath by 
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the name of God, and afterwards the ulema and 
grandees shall also swear. And if, after this, any one 
among the ulema, or grandees of the empire, or any 
otner person whatsoever, shall violate these institu- 
tions, he shall imdergo, without regard to rank, con- 
sideration, or credit, the penalty annexed to his well- 
proved crime. To this effect a penal code will be 
re-enacted. 

As all the functionaries of the empire at the pres- 
ent day receive suitable salaries, and as the appoint- 
ments of those, whose duties are not sufficiently well 
remunerated as yet, will be regulated, a vigorous law 
will be enacted against the traffic of favor and of 
charges (richvet), which is reproved by the divine 
law, and which is one of the principal cAuses of the 
decadence of the empire. 

These dispositions, above stated, being an altera- 
tion, and a complete renovation from the ancient 
usages, this imperial edict will be published at Con- 
stantinople, and in all the other cities of our empire, 
and will be communicated officially to all the Ambas- 
sadors of frienldy powers residing at Constantinople, 
that they may be witnesses of the alteration in our 
institutions, which, if it please God, shall ever endure. 

To this may God have us all in his holy and wor- 
thy keeping. 

May those who are guilty of an act contrary to the 
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present institationB, be the object of divine maledio- 
tion, and be foreyer depriyed of eyerj kind of happi- 
ness. 

This doenmenty which is an official acknowled^ 
ment of the existing evils and corrnptions, was read 
at GKil-han^, on the 3d of ITovember, 1889, with 
the greatest solemnity, before a vast conconrse of 
people, and in the presence of the foreign representa- 
tives. I 

In order to commemorate the occasion, and en- 
force these new principles, it was proposed to erect 
a magnificent public monument, the plans and de- 
signs of which were confided to the writer; but 
before the foundations could be laid, a complete 

** Change came o*er the spirit of their dreama." 

The great Napoleon has wisely pronounced that 
^'Constantinople is the key to all Europe, and design- 
ed to be the capital of the world." Turkey may, 
therefore, be divided and subdivided, but Constan- 
tinople, the great bone of contention, being indivisi- 
ble, tiixe jHniiiion of Turkey becomes an impossibility, 
and political equilibrium will not permit any one 
power to usurp its ppssession. 

It was fortunate that it fell accidentally into the 
hands of the Turks, who were incapable of ayailing 
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tbemMlves of its advantages; and for the MUne 
reason it is desirable they should retain it. Hence 
the maintenance, or diplomaticallj speaking, the 
integrity of Tnrkey hecamie an essential element in 
the polity of Europe. 

The proclamation of the abo've Hatti ESierif, or 
Boyal Edict, was therefcKre hailed with general satis- 
faction by the European states, and hopes were 
awakened that the impending danger would be 
averted by such an entire change in Che administrar 
tiye government. 

But the Tnrks of the ancien rSgime^ perceiving no 
threatening attitude in their European neighbors, 
and highly offended at the ultra-liberal measures of 
the reform party, who even dared to insult their 
MuBSulman prejudices, and coolly inform them that 
^'the council chamber was not a theological school 
for the discussion of religious polemics, nor converti- 
ble into a mosque," resolved to resist to the utmost, 
and re-establish their own party, llic^, diereibre, 
in a body, protested to the sultan, iHtio, in sudx a 
dilemma, could do nothing but dismiss die actual 
ministiy, and organize a new one. 

Kendered bold by success, the new ministry, at 
whose head was placed Riza Pasha, soon began to 
adopt ftmatieal measures, whereby to modify the 
Tanaimat, which it did not suit their policy to nullify 

19 
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altogether ; for, by it additional security of life and 
property was granted even to themaelves. 

Besides, the lords of the realm, who only existed 
by the " cohesive power of public plunder," foresaw 
that the Tanzimat secured equality of civil and pol- 
itical rights to the Christians, especially to the 
Armenians, who, being better educated and more 
enlightened than they themselves were, and in fact 
the ruling spirits, would soon have preceded them in 
all the departments, and taken the lead in the control 
of the country. 

Schemes of oppression were formed to deprive the 
Kayas of their newly acquired , privileges. Even 
the external semblance of equality was no longer 
tolerated. To distinguish them from the true fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, their dress being the same, an 
order was issued, tliat the giavours should wear a cer- 
tain mark on their fesses, a piece of black tape. 
Even the grandees of the Christian community were 
stigmatized by a mock badge of honor, made of gold, 
to be also worn on the side of the fess. They Carried 
tljieir fanaticism so far as even to defy Europe in the 
decapitation of Ovagim, an Armenian apostate, who 
had abjured Mohammedanism. 

Though his life was promised to Lord Stratford, no 
sooner had the secretary of legation, Mr. Alison, left 
the Porte, than the unfortunate victim was led forth 
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and beheaded. Whatever may have been the cause 
of the sadden reversal of their mercifnl intentions, it 
is well known that Prince Handgery. the Knssian 
Dragoman, was also at the Porte, and did not leave 
until the consummation of the sentence. His body- 
was exposed in the streets of Constantinople at 
Baluk-Bazaar, the head placed between his legs, as 
was customary, with the European cap which he 
wore, upon it, as an extra insult to all Europe. 

The bodies of state criminals were formerly ex- 
posed in public for three days, but the weather being 
at this time excessively warm, the late Sheikh-ul- 
Islam was advised that injurious effects might result 
from such a long exposure; who sagely remarked, 
that ^Hhe fact was indeed so, but the sad results 
would be still more palpably felt three years hence." 
Strange to say the prediction has been fally verified 
by recent events. 

Thus Mussulman fanaticism brought on a retro- 
grade movement, and threatened the entire ruin of 
the country ; and the rapacious and ambitious dis- 
positions of those who lived on the fat of the land, by 
degrees so consumed its vitality that it justly merited 
the cognomen of the sioe-mast. 

The Eagle and the Vulture were hovering over the 
expiring empire, and Humanity and Civilization 
demanded that it should be watched over, with the 
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hopQ eittner of prolonging ita^exiat«Eice, or at; leaBtoC 
gmng it a decmt buriaU 

Baaeia and Aofttriat who thought that the propi- 
tioua m<«neBt had wiived to ponnce npoa their 
yietim, resolved to aceosiplish their own plana by 
one sodden and effective coup-de-main, as the insult- 
ing eondact and tbreataning attitude of their rQ&- 
pective einisftariea fully demonstrated. 

But th^ expectations were not .to be realized; for, 
notwithstanding the corrupt character of those in 
power, the spirit of regeneration was not wholly 
extinct in the country. The liberal party, some of 
whom had retired from public Ufe in disgust, and 
others,, who, giving up all hope of reform, had aban- 
doned their favorite project, and joined the powers, 
that be, in such an emergency, like true patriots, 
whose moral influence had been silently exerted 
over the people, came to the rescue ;' resisting every 
form of bribery and feariiees of menaces, theiy baldly 
took up the gauntlet^, and war was declared. 

The interests of Europe^ being involved in the fati^ 
of Turkey, ^^ foreign interierence " became inevitable. 
Fortunate it ia not only for Turkey, but for Europe 
in general, that this event happened at a time when 
such interference was available, otherwise Turkey, 
like Poland, would have been ingulphed by Bussia 
and Austria. The result is known to the world. 
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Athongli the battle has been fonght, the BnBsiBn 
bear been driven to his den, and the. congress of 
nations at Paris has adopted the Osmanlis into their 
fraternity, still the '^Eastern question," or the main- 
tenance of Turkey, as a barrier betv^een Bnssian des- 
potism and European liberty, is far from being settled. 
For the problem is not solved, in as much as the ways 
and means for the fdtare permanence of this empire 
are not proclaimed to the world. 

Turkey is apparently secured from Russian ani- 
mosities, but unless the country be set on a new 
basis, and rendered capable of maintaining itself, the 
future of Turkey will inevitably be only a repetition 
of the past, if not indeed far worse. 

This difficult subject will, no doubt, engross the 
wisd<»n of Europe, but the present is the moment to 
be seized, while the indebtedness of the Osmanlis to 
their allies is fresh in tiieir memories, and the gates 
of their vasl empire stand open to civilization and 
reform. 

Will the Allies again content themselves with 
mere scrolls, parchments, and state papers like the 
Tanzimat of 18S9? Shall the patriots of the state 
again be left subject to the sway of a conceited 
bigotry and blind fanaticism ? In a word, shall the 
country be permitted to feed upon its own titals 
until it consumes itself! 

The time has arrived when fietitions progress can 
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no longer be tolerated, and a wholesome reaction 
mnst take place. 

Turkey and its inhabitants have suffered not only 
from external aggressions, but internal discord has 
maintained an empii*e of misrule. 

Religious animosity and party spirit have reigned 
supreme. Greeks and Christians hating each other, 
Christians denouncing Christians, and the Orand 
Mufti pouring out the anathemas of the Prophet 
upon the whole host of giavours. Whence then, in 
such a population, can any unity of feeling or of 
action spring ? Amor patricB^ philanthropy, progress 
are all merged in sectarianism and the rage for reli- 
gious supremacy. Hitherto, Mohammedanism filling 
the places of authority, and possessing the only perma- 
nent foothold upon the territory itself, has left the 
Christian population without incentive to competi- 
tion of any sort. Even in the earliest conflicts of 
Mohammedanism, three proposals were always made 
to those whose territories were invaded — to join the 
standard of the Prophet ; to adhere to their own reh- 
gious tenets as tributaries ; or the trial by combat ; 
thus evincing a wonderful spirit of liberality in a 
conquering power, whether the antagonism was that 
of conquest or propagandism. 

Keligious toleration was only a wise policy of the 
Ottoman government, for as long as the rayas were 
iif various creeds and conflicting with each other, the 
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ICnssalmaiifi were in no danger. As in nnlon is 
strength, bo in the disunion of the subjects was the 
safety of the rulers. The rayas, as has been said, 
losing their own nationality in their condition of ser- 
vitude, clung to the tenets of their respective creeds, 
and knew no country, no nationality but that of reli- 
gion. In Turkey all classes of Christians and Jews 
have always had freeddia of religious worship with 
the free exercise of their peculiar rites and obser- 
vances, public and private. 

The proof may daily be witnessed in their funeral 
processions with torches, crosses, and chanting priests, 
preceded by kavasses or police officer*:, mr the pages 
of the '^ Missionary Herald of the American Board for 
Foreign Missions" amply testify. Besides it is It well 
known fact that all the Christian churches are privi- 
leged to hold vakufs of their own, on tbe Hnane 
footing as those of the mosques ; the very existence 
of so many differing creeds, and their constant free 
discussions, is proof of a great degree of religious 
toleration. 

"Even the recent war was the result of this toler- 
ance ; for it is well known that the or i g inal Tmrtter 
of debate was whether Kussia or France, or, in other 
words, whether the Greek church or the Catholic 
should Qontrol the holy places of Jerusalem I 

These holy places B6t only are in the dominions of 
the Sultan, but are the objects of religious venera- 
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lioD to the M118BI1I11UUI8 tbemsdYM, who rererentfy 
ttyle them Coods-a-Sherif, or Hoi j Jemsalem ; yet 
with a remarkable spirit of conciliation, their juria* 
diction was conceded to the Christians. 

Travellers who have chanced to be in Jerusalem 
during the feetivitieB of Easter, may remember, that 
when the Christians are quarrelling and contending 
with each other, the Mussulmans are forced to inter- 
fere to keep peaee and tranquillity I 

It is true that the Ottoman government has fre- 
quently refused permission to the ChristiaQS to erect 
or repair churches, etc. This, however, is not from 
a spirit of intolerance, for it soon was understood that 
a liberal simi might be obtained for these privilegea. 
and the officials could not resist such occasions for 
increasing their revenues. Hie same advantage is 
taken of the party intrigues, at the time of the elec- 
tion <^ the new patriarchs of tiie Armenians and 
Greeks. 

In the days of ignorance, this election cost the 
Armenians 40,000 piasters, but years of experience 
have raised the value of the Sultan's sanction to 
£00,000 piasters, and the Oreeks, amongst whom 
party strife is far greater, pay between two and three 
millions for the installation of their spiritual head. 

Hence it is evident that religious toleration is a 
principle of the government, and the contrary an 
ineidental abuse for t)ie advantage of those in power. 
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Hub yerf abaae has had its origin among the ChriAt- 
iang themsdYeB, vho were readj to bribe the niling 
power to any amount, in order to gain their own enda. 

Nevertheless, Buaeia has endeavored to mislead 
the whole world, and especiallj the Christian popula- 
tion of l^irkej, with tEe plausible pretence of a 
^^ Guarantee of libertj of Worship to all classes of 
OhristianB in Turkey f while her conduct at home 
belies her sincerity. 

The cross upon the Armenian church at Odessa 
wM, not long ago, re»io>v6d by order of the govern- 
meat, lest the populatioii should be misled by the 
impression that the edifice belonged to the estab- 
lished church. And in the case of int^Tnarriage, 
the law orders that the children should invariably be 
educated in the Rttssian faith. 

The adi^ '^ nearer the 6hurchy farther from God," 
is peculiarly applicable to Bussia ; for we are told 
by Gibbon, diet long before the Turks were in Con- 
stantimyple, the Russians made several attempts to 
capture this fated dty, and were only driven away 
by the flood discharged from the batteries. Were 
the Greeks of that time Mohammedans, or was there 
any suffering Christianity, that these philanthropic 
Muscovites were impelled to come to the rescue of 
the Ohrisrian faith ? 

There are some strange records in history whidi 

19* 
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conflict materially with political hypocrisy! The 
fiEtct is, under the i»*etence of being the champion of 
the Cross, the real object of Bnssia has ever been to 
avail herself of the existing religious fanaticism of 
the East, and by fanning the flames of Christian 
ardor, to institute a crusade of the nineteenth century ! 

Nations are not, however, governed by sympathy, 
but by interest, and the Christians have had too bit'- 
ter experience of Russian protection to be again 
caught in the same net. 

The Armenians of Ersuroum were induced to emi- 
grate into the Russian land of Canaan, which, they 
were assured, flowed with milk and honey ; but 
when they drank these honeyed waters, they found 
them only wormwood and gall, and all who could, 
eagerly burst their fetters, and returned to Turkey, 
preferring Moslem oppression to Moscovite despotism 
and systematic serfdom. 

The Greeks, who were so clamorous against 
the Turks, when they succeeded in obtaining their 
independence, by raising the standard^ of Ihe Cross 
against the Crescent of the Prophet, showed very little 
preference for the Hellenic government, since after a 
while they returned by thousands into Turkey ! 

The effect of Turkish policy has been such, that 
there is a prevalent desire among the Bayas to escape 
from their allegiance to such a government-, and place 
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themselves under foreign protection, not from any 
fear of religious intolerance whatever, hut merely to 
obtain comparative liberty and justice. Indeed, 
what incentive have the people in general, either 
Turks or Bayas, to patriotism, or what care they tor 
national prosperity, when they are forced to regard 
th^nselres as mere tenants of their own houses and 
lands? 

Missak, the late Armenian banker, did not escape 
into Russia from any fear of religious oppression, but 
to avoid the vindictive persecutions of the Minister 
of Finance. 

It is not^ then, religious freedom that the Christ- 
ians of Turkey require, but political franektse and 
tmbiased justice. 

The past has sadly proved that the Mohammedans 
are incapable even of self government, or at best, 
Mohammedan domination has had a demoralizing 
tendency over half, if not the entire population. 

Is the country, then, to be ruled by the other half. 
of the inhabitants viz., the Ohristian population ? 

This is another impossibility; for this population 
is like a house divided against itself, and besides 
their incapacity in other respects, they, having so 
long felt the bitterest animosity towards their 
Mussulman masters, would in their turn btootoe 
even greater oppressors than the MohAnilill#4flM 
themselves, as was evinced by the conduct of t)i6 
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Armoiiims of Enmronm dming the last war with 
Bnflria. 

The " Eastern question " is not, however, one of 
propagandism, either of Christianity or of Moham- 
medanism, but demands, while granting perfect 
liberty of c<Mi8cience to all dasses, how political and 
eiyil equality may be maintained throughout Ihe 
Ottoman dominions. jF\i9iony then, is the only policy 
diat can resuscitate the Turkish Empire. 

The Tanzimat was the beginning of a reform, but 
there were no ooercire measures put into play, to 
overthrow the power of ancient usages, so that the 
proclamation soon became almost a dead letter. The 
blind bigotry of the pe(^e and the absolute power 
of the heads of government, imbued as they are with 
a spirit of fiivoritism and corruplion, have hiHierto 
ezduded the unfortanate subjects of the sultan from 
the justice and protection whi^ are the 99^ered lights 
of every son of Adam. There has been no security for 
property nor any inducement to honesty in Turkey. 

A man has, under the existing laws, every tempta- 
tion te injure his neighbor to any extent, and the 
innocent have no other means of protecting them- 
selves and their interests, than by resorting to coun- 
ter dishonesty. For instance, if a man is unjnstlj 
accused of a debt of one hundred dollars, it would 
naturally be inferred that he wonld at once deny &e 
{^sensation, and call for proof, l^ut ^u^h ap honss^ 
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procedure would not answer in the Turkish courts of 
justice, for it would immediately give the plaintiff 
the desired privilege of producing two hired wit* 
uesses, bj whose testimony the defendent wonld, 
beyond a doubt, be condemned to pay the pretended 
debt. 

The only alternative, in such instances, is to verify 
the principle ^'set a rogue to catch a rogue'' by 
acknowledging the debt, at the same time declaring 
that it has already been paid; thus the accuser 
is deprived of the privilege of suborning wimesses, 
and the defendant avails himself of that prerogative* 

Therefore the moral sense of the community is cor- 
rupted, and self preservation impels the people only 
to strive to excel each other in roguery. In such a 
poisoned jitmosphere, no salutary influence can be 
exercised until the axe is laid at the root of the eviL 
In order, then, to give a tresh atamina to this &ding 
ena|>]re — 

1. A new and oomptete code of justice is needed, 
consistfflit with progressive civilization, and suited 
to the necessities of these heterogeneous peoples. 

2. To overthrow the sceptre of oppressive bigotry, 
the next thing to be effected is an entire separation 
of church and state, so as to prevent the interference 
of the ulema in the administration of jni^ce. Thus 
also the aristocracy of religion being abolished, the 
animosity existing between the Moslems and Qhriit* 
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ians will be annihilated, and the hitherto exclnded 
portion of the snbjects of the sultan acknowledged as 
members of the great Ottoman family. 

The identity of religious faith and nationality long 
swayed even the European statids, but in those 
countries, this idea is now obsolete, yid must of 
necessity become so in Turkey, since she has entered 
their confederacy. 

8. A mixed administration must be formed, com- 
posed of representatives of the different communities, 
and Mussulman supremacy no longer tolerated. The 
mutual benefit of this combination is eyident; for 
while the Christians, in sharing the supreme power, 
wonld lose their former incentires to cunning and 
self-interest, the Mussulmans, on their part, would 
make rapid strides in the true science €f govern- 
ment. 

The tenure by which this mutual authority is to be 
held, must be supported and confirmed by a superior 
tribunal, as it were, consisting of the powers of 
Europe, who, having constituted themselves the 
champions of Turkey, and shed their blood in her 
defense, are entitled to become the guardians of her 
interests, which are, henceforth, so identified with 
their own. 

4. The resources of the country must be developed, 
and a system of internal improvements established; 
by which the ruinous principle of centralization will 
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be connteraeted, and the beneficial effects of this 
regeneration felt in the uttermost comera of the 
land. 

A general and accurate survey of the country is 
indispensable, defining the exact boundaries of 
both public and private lands, and the idea that 
the natural treasures of the soil, belonging to indi- 
viduals, appertain to the government, must be 
abandoned. Hitherto much of the wealth of the 
country has lain dormant, because there was no 
incentive to exploration of any sort. 

5. The Yakuf system must be abolished, and the 
accumulated wealth devoted to internal improve^ 
ments, thus depriving the Ulema of their great arm 
of power. It is true, the government has in some 
measure controlled these revenues, and established a 
Bureau of all the Yakufs, called Eokaf^ but it has 
never dared to appropriate, or to touch any portion 
of 1^ income for its own purposes. 

6. Equal taxation should be levied on property, 
and the tariff equitably regulated. 

7. A limited free press must be established as the 
only means of bringing into publicity the corruptions 
and abuses to which the officials have hitherto been 
addicted. 

These are the most apparent means of the preser- 
vation and regeneration of Turkey. 

Broad principles may be laid as the foundatioD, 
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but Ae edifiee is to be laified and the 
moBt not desert their wvu-k. F(v, unleflB these sala- 
tary reforms are accomplished by the aid and 
influence of the European Powers, there is no hope 
of the pveservation of Torkey, nor is there any 
secmity Ibr the peace of all Eon^ and the world in 



The only qneBti0n is, Qm theae r^armatiana be 
Rested u^Turiejff 

The natore of the Mohanttnedan religion is not 
essentially in opposition to reform. Modem times 
have proved the Koran of a more elastic nature than 
was once supposed, as was exemplified in the 
establishment of quarantine regulations; when it 
was pretended, that it was blasphemous to interfere 
with the decrees of Allah to protect human life ; but 
as it was proyed that the Koran allowed sdf-protee- 
tian« the measure was sanctioned by the expounders 
of that sacred book, and accepted by the Mussnl- 



Apostasy firom Tslamism was formerly punished 
with death ; but when Lord Stratford de BedclijSe 
interfered in behalf of humanity in the case of poor 
OTagim, who was beheaded in 1843, the Koran was 
found to be on his side. The same lenity was 
manifested by the Mohammedans of ffindoostan, 
only a few months ago, towards an apostate^ on the 
plea that the country was now under Bnugh juris 
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diction. The Temtm is, that th« piixiciples of Islam- 
ism are so rerj mmple that they can be adapted to 
any degree of modification and reform, especially 
imder the pressure of circumstances — besides, neces- 
sity knours no law, not even the Koran itself. 

Bat it may be 'said that the government thus re- 
modelled will no longer be Turkish or Mohammedan. 

Surely the aim of the friends of this falling empire 
is not to re-instate a decaying faith, but to enable 
the Turks and all the inhabitants of the land, to gird 
up their strength and stand before the world a united 
and powerful people, freed from bigotry and super- 
stition, a great Ottoman nation. 

Turkey has been admitted into the fraternity of 
Europe ; not as a Hohammedan power, but as one of 
the powers that rule the earth's domains. 

The sultan has a voice among the potentates of his 
times — not the voice of Mohammed the Prophet, but 

of the civilized and regenerated friend of his own 
people and the world in general. 

A new era has dawned upon Mohammedanism; 
for, if the Christian world has for the first time 
received into its confederation an anti-Christian 
empire, the Mohammedans, by entering such a con- 
federation, have also for the first time placed them- 
selves on an equality with the former Qiavours, 
whom the precepts of Uie Koran have proscribedi 
and doomed to the sword of the FaithfoL Here then 
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18 a bold stride beyond the confines of a faith onlj 
suited to barbaric days, and well calculated to swaj 
" the minds of a superstitions multitude on to conquest. 
As consanguinity with civilization is strengthened, 
who can trace the pathway of the Mussulman nation 
through the world's history ! 

Hie genius of the country and the condition of the 
people are not in opposition to the progress of 
reform. 

The past history of this nation has been the pro- 
gress of Mohammedanism — its conquests and its 
laws. As Moses was both the spiritual and temporal 
law-giver to the Jews, so has Mohammed been to the. 
Turkomans. Such laws suited the exigencies of the 
times ; but the sword is sheathed, and in its sheath 
too, must abide the darkness and barbarity of past 

ages. 

Besides Mohammedanism in Turkey is not tibe 
same as in Arabia or Bokhara, where Lnams and 
priests predominate. The Turkomans had, previous 
to embracing Islamism, a civil government of their 
own ; and in making the Koran the rule of faith and 
conduct, they never lost the idea of Sovereignty 
independent of Beligion. Hence the Turkish has 
never been like the Papal government, where cardi- 
nals and bishops represent all the departments of the 
pontifical state. The very existence of two distinct 
representatives of the Sultan, the Grand Yesir and 
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the Sheikh-ol-lBlam, are evidences of a separation of 
church and state. If the ecclesiastical has hitherto 
8apei*seded the civil power, it has been through the 
superstitions of the people, and the chicanery of the 
officials. 

The only real miion is in the person of the Snltan, 
who is the proxy of Allah, and the supreme Buler of 
his people. His will and his edicts are regarded by 
them with superetitions reverence. 

The natural relations of this empire with the rest 
of the world, as well as its new ties of consanguinity 
with civilization, must, of necessity, bring about a 
revolution of policy as well as of action. 

His majesty has already introduced many measures 
of reform — such as the abolishing of capital punish- 
ment — the promulgation of a new constitution, with 
the privilege of free deliberation in the national coun- 
cils, etc. ; and besides all these, he has already com- 
menced, even in his own person and household, a 
renovation, which is, in reality, only a conformation 
to the habits of civilized life. He has become him- 
self a salaried executive, diminished his own retinue, 
etc. 

The Sultan well understands the imitative nature of 
his own people, and is aware that he is the model to 
the Grand Yezir and the various Pashas, who, in 
their turn, are the channels of his majesty's own 
movements to the rest of their fellow citizens. Oon- 
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•tandnople k the city wheire the game is played by 
hi^ and low, ^^ So does the Grand Mufti/' 

Indeed, the very monkeys of India cannot excel 
them ill their dlspositicai to imitate each other. For, 
it is said that a merchant once carrying a large bale 
of feeses, or red eaps on a speculation, opened his 
goods on the way, with the view to examine them ; 
and taUn^ one out and putting it upon his head laid 
down to repose a while under a tree. What was his 
aatonishment on waking, to find his stock of caps had 
tidcen wings. He looked around in dismay, but hap- 
pening to cast his eyes upwards, he beheld a whole 
colony of monkeys each sporting one of his caps I It 
seemed a hopeless case to catch each one of them 
and jbrce him to surrender the cap. In his anger 
and bewilderment he seized his cap and in a passion 
threw it to the ground; when the whole tribe of 
these mimicking creatures of the grove, instinctively, 
with the same vehemence, divested themselves of 
liieir head-gear ! 

In imitation of Sultan, Pashas, and Efendi, the 
penple in the East have already doffed tlieir robes 
and turbans; and are ready for other reforms, if deriv- 
ed from the same honored projectors ; crosses now 
adorn the breasts of statesmen, and his majesty, the 
Sultan, displays on his person the insignia of the gar- 
ter. Indeed much good may be anticipated from 
the liberal sentiments and benevolent dispositions of 
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ibe SnltaQy were ke but rigfatlj adviaed and auBtain* 
ed in the exercise of his absolute power ; with the 
requisite protection against inimical intrigues and 
aggressions, both foreign and domestic 

Besides, the government itself is abeady divided 
into two parties, the liberal, who are ready to throw 
off the yoke of ancient prejudices, and the church 
party,, who not only with a blind zeal, but with hopea 
of self-aggrandizement, are resolved to maintain tba 
rule of superstition* Now as the advancement, the 
maintenance of the country is dependent on the ona^ 
its retrog^'adation and downfall involved in the other^ 
so Europe necessarily holds out its strong ann to th« 
onei and leaves the other not only misupported but 
threatened. The wisest of the Turkish statesmen are 
therefore prepared for changes; indeed, they feel 
themselves bound to certain compiroaiiaes with their 
fnends the Allied Powers, who engaged in the war, 
as they weU know, not with the view to reinstate 
Muflralman oppressiooi and bigoted misrule, but to 
set the: country on a new fboting>*-->by raising the 
Christian population to a lev«l with the MuaaulmcD. 
Considmng the almost equal proportion of the Ghrist- 
tiana ta the Mohammedans, it is but jxaL there shovld 
at least be an equality of national rights and privi- 
leges, for in civilized coontries, ev«i a hinobitt ia 
protected and their rights respected ; how much 
more then should this be the case where there is not 
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only no difiproportion in nnmbere — but decided 
snperiority in civilization. 

Besides, should the Mohammedans resist the re- 
quired concessions — ^the great Christian population 
of Turkey is ready to join their western coreligionists 
in any movement Therefore it is only a wise policy 
in the Mohammedans, making a virtue of necessity, 
to submit to circumstances, rather than by opposing, 
to work their own ruin. 

The great essential is a community of interest, 
which has already, in some cases, produced a legiti- 
mate action. The corps^ of firemen is composed of 
both Mussulmans and Christians, who not only unite 
in a common effort for mutual good, but call each 
other brothers, carouse together, shed their blood in 
each other's defense, and never seem to remember 
their characteristic dissimilarities. 

There is already an indisposedness towards the 
tenacity of religious fanaticism, which is so hostile to 
moral and social progress. Many of the distinguish- 
ed men of Turkey having resided abroad,- and 
acquired foreign languages, have imbibed a taste for 
the literature of Europe. A familiarity with the 
works of such authors as Toltaire, Yolney, and Bous- 
Beai:, has made many of them free-thinkers. Indeed, 
most of the younger members of the Porte are men 
of liberal sentiments. 

They pay external deference to the religion of the 
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state rather from motives of self-interest than from 
any moral conviction. 

Nevertheless, some of these very men, so long 
habituated to power and the spoils of office, may, 
under the guise of religions enthusiasm, become the 
instigators of opposition through the superstitions of 
the multitude. 

Hence the gazettes will occasionally report hostile 
demonstrations, and even bloodshed ; but any attempts 
at insurrection must prove futile; for, with the 
destruction of the Janissaries, the spirit of rebellion 
perished in Turkey. Besides, recent events having 
brought the superiority and power of Europe within 
tfie Immediate vision of the whole population, 
they have been forced to call to mind their own pro- 
verb, that ^' the elephant is greater than the camel," 
and doubtless they will henceforth arrive at a justei^ 
appreciation of their own capabilities. 

Much more might be written on so extended a theme ' 
as The Sultan and His People, and an abler pen por- 
tray the condition of this interesting Eastern empire, 
just emei'ging from barbarism into civilization. Yet 
it may be hoped that these humble efforts will 
awaken some sympathy in behalf of a country and 
its inhabitants, who so much need the interest and 
assistance of other lands ; at a moment, too, when the 
question is of life or death ; of free progressive life, 
under the shelter of the broad wings of civilization, 



or of a Buffering death within the claws of the rap*- 
cions Ynltnre of despotism and oppreasioii. 

It may be objected that Torkej Ii«8 been repre- 
sented "en couleor de rose*" If that roseate hue 
has been given, the odorons flower has been present- 
ed with all its thorns, dlTosted of the rerdnre which 
might have concealed their bristling points. 

Bat the sweetest rose may preserve its pore essence 
and odor, even while growing amid wild and poiaoor 
ons roots ; and if the noxiona weeds can be uprooted, 
Turkey may, with the requisite culture, become ona 
c£ the fairest gardens which adorn our beantifiil 
plaiiet 

It is to be hoped, that the morning twilight ia 
already casting its softening beams over this land of 
the Orient ; and that the noon-tide glory of the gon 
df peace and regeneration, will, ere long, irradiata 
with its glorioua effnlgenee, dds ancient and iatar^ 
eating Empire t 
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